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PREFACE TO THE EXAMINER. 



ON the third oi Ai^wt, 1710, appeared the fint 
Dumber of ^ The Esamiiier," the ablest vindkatioD of 
the measures of the queen and bar new nnnistrj. 
^ About a dozen of these papons,'' Dr. Swift tells us, 
^ written with much ^irit and sharpness, some by Secre- 
tary St. John, since Lord Bolingbroke ; others by Dr. At- 
terbury, since Bishop of Rochester ; and others again by 
Mr. Prior, Dr. Friend, &c. were published with great 
applause. But these gentlemen being grown weary of 
the work, or otherwise emfrfoyed, the detenmnatioQ was, 
that I should continue it; which I did acanrdingly eight 
months. But, my style being soon disoovoed, and 
having contracted a great numb^ of enemies, I let it fall 
into other hands, who held it up in some manner until 
her majesty's death." 

The original institutors are supposed to have employed 
Ik. King as the publidier, inr ostensible author, befotre 
they prevailed on their great champion to undertake that 
task. Il^Ir. Oldmixon thought that Mr. Prior Imd a prin- 
cipal hand in the early numbers ; and it is well known 
that he wrote No. 6, professedly against Dr. Garth. 
No. 8, and No. 9, were written either by Dr. Friend cr 
l^lr. St John, or by both in conjunction. Dr. King was 
the author of No. 11, and of N<>. 12. Who was the 
authmr of No. 13, does not appear; but it is reraaikable 
that, when the Examiners were first collected by Mr. 
Barber ioto a volume. No. 13 was omitted; the original 
14 being then marked 13; and so on to 45 inclusive, 
which is marked 41 ; and this misarrangenent was of 
course continued by Dr. Hawkesworth and Mr. Sheri* 
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dan ; a circumstaDcc Uie raorc worthy of notice, as tbe 
paper omitted is a curious defence of passive obedience, 
not inferior perhaps in point of sophistry to any in the 
whole collection. 

After the thirteenth number, the undertaking was car- 
ried on wholly by £h'. Swift, who commenced a regular 
series of politics with N^. 14, Nov. 2, 1 710. " Get the 
Examiners," be says to Mrs. Johnson, '^ and read them. 
The last nine or ten are full of the reasons of the late 
change, and of the abuses of die last ministry ; and the 
great men assure me they are all tine. They are written 
by their encouragement and direction." — It appears, how- 
ever, by a subsequent letter, Feb. 9, that " Mr. Prkr 
was like to be insulted in the street for being supposed to 
be authcnrof it; but one of the last papeiV' Swift adds, 
^'cleared him. Nobody knows who it is, but those 
few in the secret ; I suppose, the ministry and the prin- 
ter." 

A contemporary writer. May 3, 1711, says. The Ex- 
aminer is a paper which all men, who speak without 
prejudice, allow to be well written. Though his sub- 
ject will admit of no great variety, he is continually 
placing it in so many different lights, and endeavouring 
to inculcate the same thing by so many beautifiil changes 
of expression, that men who are concerned in no party, 
may read him with pleasure. His way of assuming the 
question in debate is extremely artful ; and his Letter ta 
GrasBus is, I think, a master-piece. As these pi^n are 
supposed to have been written by several hands, the 
critics will tell you, that tliey discover a difTerence in 
their styles and beauties; and pretend to observe, that 
the jGrst Examiners abound chiefly in wit, the last in 
humour. Soon after their first appearance, xamc out a 
paper from the other ade^ ealled the ^' Whig Examiner," 
written with so much fire, and in so excellent a style, as 
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pat the tories ia no small paio for their favourite hero • 
every one cried, ^ Bickerstaff mustbe the author;" and 
people were the more confirmed in this opinion upon its 
being so soon laid down, which seemed to sliow that it was 
only written to bind the Examiners to their good beha- 
viour, and was never designed to be a weekly paper. 
The Examiners therefore have no one to combat with at 
present, but their friend the Medley; tlie author of 
which paper, though he seems to be a man of good 
sense, and expresses it luckily enough now and then, is, 
I tliink, for the most part, perfectly a stianger to fine 
writing. I presume I need not tell you, that The Ex* 
aminer carries much the more sail, as it is supposed to 
be written by the direction, and under the eye, of some 
great persons who sit at the helm of afiku's, and is con- 
sequently looked on as a sort of public notice wfakh way 
they are steering us. The reputed author is Dr. Swifts 
witli the assistance sometimes of Dr. Atteibuiy and Mr. 
Priw.* 

Having completed the design whkh fint engaged him 
in the undertaking with No. 45, June 7, 1711 ; Dr. 
Swift then took liis leave of the town in the last par^r 
graph of that Number; and on the same day wrote thus ' 
to Mrs. Johnson : . ** As for the Examiner, I have beard 
a whisper, that after that of this day, which tells what 
Ms Parliament have done, you will hardly find them so 
good. I prophecy they wUl be trash for the fiiture. 
Methinks, iu this day's Examiner, the author speaks 
doubtfully, as if he would write no more. Observe 
whether the change be discovered in Dublin, only for 
your own curiodty, that's all." 

* ♦• PrtKHkt Stote of WiV» supposed te be written by Mr. Cay jr 
,ice the twenty-fourth volume of tliis ^tk>n. JV. 
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From this time, Swift had no farther concern -with 
the publication, except hy assisting in the single number 
of the succeeding week. 

The Examiner indeed still continued to be publisll- 
cd ; but it sunk immediately into rudeness and ill-mao- 
ners, being written by some under spur-leathers* in the 
city, whose scurrility was encouraged (as Swift himself 
did not sciTipIe to own) by the ministry themselv^cs, who 
cmploj'ed this paper to return the Gnib-strcet inrec- 
tives thrown out by the authors of the Medley, the 
Englishman, and some other detracting papers of the 
same stamp. 

It is now no longer a secret that T^'o. 46 was written 
by Mrs. Manley, with the assistance of Dr. Swift : and 
that the next six numbers were also by the same hand. 
On the 22d of June (the day after N^. 47 was published) 
Swift says, ^ Yesterday was a sad Examiner; and last 
^ week's was very indifferent : though some scraps of the 
old spirit, as if he had given hints;" and on the 15th of 
July, ** I do not like any thing in the Examiner after the 
45th, except the first part of the 46tb." — Mrs. Manley's 
last paper was Nq. 52, July 26 ; and in a letter, dated 
Nov. 3, 1711, Swift says, " The fvni tliirteen Examiners 
were written by several hands, some good, some bad ; 
the next ihree^and-thirty were all by one hand; that 
makes forty-six : then the author, whoever he was, laid 
it down, on purpose to confound guessers ; and the lait 
six were written by a woman. The printer is going to 
print them in a small volume ; it seems the author is 
too proud to have them printed by subscription, though 
his friends offered, they say, to make it worth bQOL to 
him." 

* ** I have iQstnicted an undtr spur-leather to write so that it is 
taken for mine.** Journal to Stella, Oct 10, 1711. This was proba- 
bly the under strapper noticed Nov. 26, 1711; whom he elsewhere 
rails, " a scrub instrument of mischief of mine.** 
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On the 6th of December fcdlowing;, the work was re* 
sumed by Oldkworth*, -who completed four volumes 
more; and published nineteen numbers more of the sixth 
Tolume, when the queen's death put an end to the n-ork.t 
During this long period the only articles that are known 
to be bj Dr. Swift are, a hint which he gave about the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, and to praise the queen for 
her tenderness to the Dutch, in ^ving them still time to 
submit, which he notices to Mrs. Johnson, Jan. 1^, 
1712-13; and says, ^' It suited the occasions at present" 
The vindication (A his friend, Mr. Lewis, in No. ^1, of 
the third volume, Feb. 2, 1712-13, which ig printed at 
length in the fourth volume of the present edition, is un- 
doubtedly Swift's; which he more than once acknow- 
ledge% in his Journal to Stella, Jan. 27, Jan. 31, and 
Feb. 1. 

* Of Mr. William Oldisworth, little is now remembered bat the iki 
ties of some of his literary productions. He was editor of the Muserf 
Men^, 1707; tod pablidied, I. ''A Dialogue between Timothyand 
Riilatheus, in which the Prinieiiiles and Prcgecti of a late whimsical 
Book, intitled, The RigkU ^ UU Ckrittiim CAurdk, &c. are fiiirlj sta- 
ted, and answered in their kind, &c. By a Layman, 1709, ITIO,** 3 
▼oil. 8ro. 2. <« A Vindication of the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. BlackaUV 
against Mr. Hoadly/' ' a A vohmie caUed " State Tracts.'* 4. An- 
other called, ** State and Miscellany Poems, by the author of the Ex- 
aminer, 1715," avo. 5. He translated the •'Odes, Epodes, and Car- 
men Seculare of Horace.*^ 6. The ^ Life of Edmund Smith,** prefix- 
ed to his Works, written ** with aU the partiaUty (tf friendship ;'* said 
by Dr. Burton, to show ** what fine things one man of parts can say of 
another ;** and which Dr. Johnson has hon(Mired by incorporating it 
into his biographical preface on Smith. — ^That Oldiswortk had an at- 
tachment to the abdicated royal family, is admitted f which gave oc 
casion to a report in the Weekly Packet, Jan. 17, 1715-16, that he was 
killed with his sword in his hand, in the engagement at Preston, in 
company irith several otb«^ who had the same fkte ; having resolved 
not to survive the loss of the battle.'* But this report was groundless \ 
as helived till Sept 15, 1734. 

t K«. 19, was published July 26, 1714; and on the 8th of Octobp 
came out the first number of ** The Controller, being a Sequel to th 
Examiner;** published also by Morphew: 
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The public at laige, however, still considered tlie pa^ 
per to be under the management of Swift ; who tells Mrs. 
Johnson, March 23, 1712-13,'^ The Examiner has clear- 
ed me to-day of being author of his paper, and done it 
with great civilities to me. I hope it will stop people'* 
mouths ; if not, they must go on; and be hang'd ; I care 
nol.** — The letter alluded to has the following passage ia 
the 35lh number of vol. III. in which Mr. Oldisworth, 
spealnng of some of his opponents, says, *' I shall at once 
ease them of a great deal of guilt, as well as importance,, 
by putting a final stop to some of their daily clamoura, and 
for ever shutting up one of their most liberal sluices of 
scandal. They have been a long time laying a load up- 
on a gentleman of the first character for learning, good 
sense, wit, and more virtues than even they can set off 
and illustrate by all the opposition and extremes of vice 
which are the compounds of their party. He is indeed 
fully accomplished to be mortally bated by them ; and 
tliey needed not to charge him with writing the Exami* 
ncr, as if that were a sufficient revenge, in wliich they 
bhow as little judgment as truth. I here pronounce hira 
clear of that imputation ; and, out of pure regard to jus- 
tice, strip myself of all the honour that lucky untruth did 
this pa[)er; reger\'ing to myself the entertaining reflec- 
tion, that I was once taken for a man who has a thousand 
other recommendations, beside the notice of the worst 
men, to make him loved and esteemed by the best. This 
is the second time I have humoured that party, by pub- 
licly declarhig who is not the author of tlie Examiner. I 
will lend them no more light, because they do not love 
it. I could only wish, that their invectives agaiust that 
gentleman had been considerable enough to call forth his 
public resentments ; and I stand amazed at their folly in 
provoking so much ruin to thehr party. Their intellec- 
tual must be as stupid as theh- consf iencef, not to dread 
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the terrors of his pen, though tbe^ met hhn with all that 
spite to his persoq irhidi they ever expressed against his 
order." 

May 12» 1713, after several sparrings between the Ex^ 
iiuniner and the Guardian, Steele thus indirectly states, in 
the Guardian, No, 53, that the Examiner was written 
either by Dr. Swift or Mrs. Manley ; ^ I have been told^ 
by familiar friends, that they saw me such a time taUdog 
to the Examiner; others, who have rallied me upon the 
sins of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported, thai I 
have formerly lain with the Examiner* I have carried 
my point, and rescued innocence from calumny ; and it is 
nothipg to me, whether the Examiner writes i^pdnst me 
in the character of an estranged friend^ or an exasperaUd 
mstress.^^ — This paragraph raised the indignation of 
. Swift ;* who complained of it to their common friend Mr. 
Addison t ^ Is he so ignorant," Swift says, '^ of my tenKi \ 
per, and of my style ? Had he never heard that the au- | \ 
thor.of the Examiner (to whom I am altogether a stran* 
ger) did a month w two ago, vindicate me from having 
any concern with it ? Should not Mr. Steele have first 
expostulated with me as a friend?" — In a letter which 
this produced from Steele, it being still Insinuated that 
Swift was an aiccomplicc of the Examiner ; he thus indig- 
nantly repels the charge : ^ I appeal to your most partial 
friends, whether you might not either have asked or 
written to me, or desired to have been informed by a third 
haad| whether I were any way concerned in writing the 

• «* In the latter part of Sirift*8 life, affliction throvrs a sacrednea^ 
aiband him, that sete disceninient and discrimination at defiance^ 
My eye tries la rain to get a glimjweof hii iSeatares ; it can see bo- 
thing 4iitioctiy lor t^art. But in lus belt coodition, his virulent treat- 
matt of Steele, and his very many unaccountable instances of inso* 
lence and caprice, seem to have been indicati(Mib or ebullitions of that 
insanity, which afterirards oveipowered him.** Dr. Calder, in tl^ 
ixptesontbeTatte, 179S,vol.v.p.311. N. 

JL 2 
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Examiner ? And if I had shuffled, or answered indirectly, 
or affirmed it, or said I would not give you satisfaction ; 
you might then have wreaked your revenge with some 
colour of justice. I have several times assured Mr. Ad- 
dison, and fifty others, that I had not the least hand in 
writing any of those papers ; and that I had never ex- 
changed one syllable with the supposed author in my life, 
that I can remember, nor even seen him above twice, and 
that in mixed company, or in a place where he came to 
pay his attendance." 

Of Swift's Examiners, Br. Johnson observes, that *^ in 
argument he may be allowed to have the advantage ; for, 
where a wide system of conduct, and the whole of a pub- 
lic character, is laid open to inquiry, the accuser, hav- 
ing tlie choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he does 
not prevail." — Lord Orrery, who commends the Exami- 
ners for their "" nervous style, clear diction, and great 
knowledge of the true landed interest of England," ob- 
serves, that ^ their author was elated with the appear- 
ance of enjoying ministerial confidence ;" that ^ he was 
employed, not irustedJ' Remaiks, &,e. Letter iv. The 
Earl of Chesterfield also asserts, that *' the lie of the day 
was coined and delivered out to him, to write Examiners 
and other political papers upon." It may be proper^ 
however, to take notice, that neither of these noble peers 
appear to have seen Swift's ** Preface" to his "History 
of tlie Four last Tears of the Queen ;" and, with all due 
deference to these great authorities, the present Editor 
cannot but be of opinion, that Swift's manly fortitude and 
very accurate ^scemment of the humau heart would 
have prevented his being a dupe to the intrigues of a 
statesman, however dignified. He himself assures us, 
" that he was of a temper to think no man great enough 
ito set him on wwk :" that ^ he absolutely refused to be 
chaplain to the lord treasurer, because be thought it would 
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ill become him to be ia a state of dependence." Indeedlus 
whole conduct in that basy peiiod (in which '' it was his 
lot to have been daily conveisant with the pereons then 
in power; never absent in times of bosinesB or cooTersa- 
tion, until a few weeks befcMre her majesty's death ; and a 
witness of every step they made in the course of their ad- 
ministration") demonstrates the respectable situation he 
then so ably fiUed. And when at last the time anived 
in which he was to be rewarded for his services, in liow 
different a light does he appear from that of a hireling 
writer t He frankly told the treasurer, '^ he could not 
with any reputation stay longer here, unless he had some- 
thing honourable immediately given to him." Whilst his 
noble patrons were undetermined whether he should be 
promoted to St Patrick's or to a stall at Windsor, he 
openly assured Lord Bolingbroke, ** he would not stay for 
their disputes." And we find he exerted his interest so 
effectually with the Duke of Ormond, as to overrule a 
prejudice that nobleman had conceived against Dr. 
Sterne, whose promotion to the see of Dromore made the 
vBCwacy at St Patrick's. ^ The duke, with great kind^ 
ness, said, he would consent ; but would do it for no man 
eke but me." Swift acknowledges *' this affair was car- 
ried with great difficulty;" but adds, ^ they say here, it 
is mudi to my reputation, that I have made a bistiop 
in spite of the world, and to get the best deanory in Iie- 
land»" N. 
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NUMBEIt XIV. 

tfiURSDAYy NOVEMBER 2, 1710: 



-hnga tH ii^ria, bmgm 



Amhttgtt; hA summa fequarfatHgui reruoc 

The tale h intritate, perplex^d^ and long.: 
Hear, then, in short, the stoiy of her wron^. 

It b apractiee I have generallj followed, to converse' 
In equal freedom with the desemog men of both parties ; 
and it was never without some contempt^ that I have 
observed persons wholly out of employment, afTca to do^ 
otherwise. I doubted, whether any man could owe sa 
much to the side he was of, although he were retained by 
it; but without some great point of interest, either ia 
IKwession or prospeet, I thought it was the mark of a low 
aflid narrow spirit. 

It is hard, that for some weeks past I liave been forcecU 
in my own defence, to follow a proceeding that I have so 
much condemned in others. But several of my acquaint*- 
ance among the declining party, are grown so insuffienh 
'My peevish and splenetic, profess such violent appre^ 
hensions for the public, and represent the state of things 
ih such formidable ideas, that I find myself disposed ta 
share in theii* afilictions ; although I know them to be 
groundless and imaginaiy, or, which is worse, purely aR. 
ktifidr To offer Aem comftrt on^ by oae^ wct\ld be 
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not only an endless, but a disobliging task. Some of 
them, I am convinced, would be less melancholy, if there 
were more occasion. I shall, therefore, instead of bark- 
ening to farther complaints, employ some part of this pa- 
per for the future, in letting such men see, that their na* 
tural, or acquired fears, are ill-founded, and their artifi* 
eial ones as ill-intended ; that all our present inconveni- 
ences are the consequence of the very counsels they sB 
much admire, which would still have increased, if those 
liad continued; and that neither our constitution in 
church or state, could probably have been long preserv- 
ed, without such methods, as have been already taken. 

The late revolutions at court, have given room t» 
some specious objections, which I have heard rq>eated 
by well meaning men, just as they had taken them up on 
the credit of others, who have worse designs. They 
wonder the queen would choose to change her miuistry 
at this juncture, and thereby give uneasiness to a gene- 
ral, who hath been so long successAil abroad, and might 
think himself injured, if the entire ministry were not of 
bis own nomination ; that there were few complaints of 
any consequence against the late men in power, and none 
at all in parliament, which, op the contrary, passed votes 
in favour of the chief minister ; that if her majesty had 
a mind to introduce the other party, it would have been 
more seasonable after a peace, which now we hare 
made desperate, by spiriting the French, who rejoice in 
these changes, and by the fall of our credit, which un- 
qualifies us for carrying on the war ; that the parliament, 
90 untimely dissolved, had been diligent in their sup- 
plies, and dutiful in their behaviour ; that one conse- 
quence of these changes appears already, in the fall of 
the stocks ; that we may soon expect more and worse ; 
and lastly, that all this naturally tends to break the seK- 
tlem^Dt of the crown, and call over the Pretender^ 
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These, and the like notions, are plentifully scattered 
abroad bj the malice of a mined part^, to render the 
queen and her administration odious, and to inflame the 
nation. And these are what, upon occasion, I shall en- 
deavour to overthrow, by discovering the falsehood and 
absurdity of them. 

It is a great unhappiness when, in a government con- 
stituted like ours, it should be so brought about, that the 
continuance of a war must be for the interest of vast 
numbers (civil as well as military) who otherwise would 
have been as unknown as their original. I think our 
present condition of affairs is admirably described by 
two verses in Loican : 

Hine imera vorax^ avidumque in iemporefanur, 
Hine concussa Jides^ ei tmdHs utile beUum : 

which, without any great force upon the words, may be 
thus translated : 

*' Hence, are derived those exorbitant interests and an- 
nuities ; hence, those large discounts for advance and 
prompt payment ; hence, public credit is shaken ; and 
hence, great numbers find their profit in prolonging the 
war." 

It is odd, that among a firee trading people, as we call 
ourselves, there should so many be found to close in with 
those counsels, who have been ever averse frcnn all over- 
tures toward a peace : but yet there is no great mystery 
in the matter. Let any man observe the equipages in 
this town, he shall find the greater number of those who 
make a figure, to be a species of men quite different 
bom way that were ever known before the revolution ; 
consisting either of generals and colonels, or of those^ 
whose wh(^ fortunes lie in funds and stocks ; so that 
power, which according to the old maxim was used to 
fi^ow land, is now gone over to money $ and the conOr 
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try g^aUeman is in the condition of a jeong heir, out 
of wfaoBe estate a scrivener receives half the rents for 
interest, and has a mortgage on the whole: and is there- 
fore always ready to feed his vices and extravagances 
while thare is any thing left So that, if the war con- 
tinue some years loiter, a landed man will be little better 
than a farmer oi a rack-rent to the army, and to the 
public fiinds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring, from what begin- 
nings, -And by what steps, we have been brought into this 
desparate condition : and in search of this, we must ma 
up' as high as the revolution. 

Most of the nobility and gentry, who invited over the 
Prince of Orange, or attended him in his expeditknii 
were true loven of their country, and its constitution in 
^^. church and state ; and were brought to yield to those 
llreiches in the succession of the orowa, out of a regard 
to the necessity of the kingdom, and the safety of the 
people, which did, and could only, make them lawful ; 
but without intention of drawing such a practice into 
precedent, <Hr making it a standing measure by which to 
proceed in all times to come ; and therdbre we find their 
eounseb ever tended to keep things, as much as possible, 
in the oM course. But soon after an under set of men^ 
who had nothing to lose, and had neither borne the bur- 
den nor heat of the day, found means to whis^)er in the 
king's ear, that the principles of loyalty io the church of 
England were wholly inconststent with the revolutioUb. 
Hence b^an the early practice of caressing the dissenr 
ters, reviling the universities, as maintainers of arbitrary 
power, and reproachiog the clergy with the doctrinea. of 
divine right, passive obedience-, and non-resistance. At 
he same time,, in order to fasten wealthy people to the 
new government, they [nroposed those pernicious ezpe- 
cBents of Ixnrowing money by vast premiums, and at ex- 
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tortiooate interest : a practice as old as EumeDes, ooe of 
Alexandra captains^ irho, settiDg up for himself after 
the death of his master, persuaded faia principal oflScers 
to lend him great sums, after Mrhich the^ were forced to 
follow him for their own security. 

This introduced a number of new dexterous men into 
business and credit. It was argued, that the war could 
not last above two or three campaigns; and that it was 
easier for the subjects to raise a ftmd for paying interest^ 
than to tax them annually to the ftiU e:2qpen8e <tfihe war. 
Several persons, who had small (xt encumbered estate^ 
sold them, and turned their money into those fonds, to 
great advantage: merchants, as well as other monied 
men, finding trade was dai^erous, pursued the same m6- 
thod. But the war continuing, and growing more ex« 
pennve, taxes were increased, and ftuids multq>lied every 4f 
year, till they have arrived at the monstrous heigllt. wt 
now behold them ; and that, which was at first acormp!* 
tion, is at last grown necessary, and what every good 
subject must now fall in with, although he may be allow- 
ed to wish it might soon have an end ; beoause it is witl^ 
a kingdom, as with a private fortune, where every oew 
incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means the 
wealth of a nation, that used to be reckoned by the 
value of land, is now computed by the rise and fall id 
stocks : and although the foundation of credit be atiU the 
same, and upon a bottom that can never be shakeoi and 
although all interest be duly paid by the puUie ; yet^ 
through the cbntrivaoce and cunning of stock-jobbenb 
there has been brought in such a complication of knav^^ 
ry and coEenage, such a mysteiy of iniquity, and sucb 
8B unintdKgible jargon of terms to involve k in, as 
were never known in any other age or country in the 
world. I have heard it affirmed, by persons skilled in 
these calculatioofl^ that if tho funds appropriated to the 
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pajment of interest and annuities, were added to the 
yearly taxes, and the four-sfailliug aid strictly exacted in 
all counties of the kingdom, it would very near, if not 
fully, supply the occasions ci the war, at least such a 
part as, in the opinion of very able persons, had been at 
that time prudent not to exceed. For I make it a ques-^ 
tion, whether any wise prince or state, in the continu- 
ance of a war, which was not purely defensive, or im- 
mediately at his own door, did ever propose that his 
expense dioiild perpetually exceed what he was able to 
impose annually upon his subjects. JN'either, if the war 
last many years longer, do I see how tlie next generation 
will be able to begin another ; which, in the course of 
human affairs, and according to the various interests and 
ambition of princes, may be as necessary for them, as it 
HlM been ibr us. And if our fathers had l^t us deeply 
involved, as we are likely to leave our children, I appeal 
to any man, what sort of figure we should have been 
able to make these twenty years past Besides, neither 
our enenues, nor allies^ are upon the same foot with us 
in this particular. France and HoUand, our nearest 
neighbours, and the farthest engaged, will much sooner 
recover themselves after a war : the first, by the abso- 
lute power of the fMrince, who, being master of the lives 
and fortunes of his subjects, will quickly find expedients 
to pay his debts; and so will tlie other, by their prudent 
administration, the greatness of their trade, their won- 
derfiil parsimony, the willingness of their people to un- 
dergo all kind of taxes, and their justice in applying, as 
well as collecting them. But above all, we are to coor 
sider, that France and Holland fight on the continent, 
either upcm or near their own territories, and the greats 
part of the money circulates among themselves ; where- 
as our'? Grosses the sea, either to Flanders, Spain» or 
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Portugal ; and every penny of it, whether in species or 
returns, is so much lost to the nation for ever. 

Upon these considerations alone, it was the most pru- 
dent course imaginable in the queen, to lay hold of the 
disposition of the people for changing the parliament and 
ministry at this juncture, and extricating herself as soon 
as possible out of the pupillage of those, who found their 
accounts only in perpetuating the war. Neither have 
we the least reason to doubt, but the ensuing parliament 
will assist her majesty with the utmost vigour, until her 
enemies again be brought to sue for peace, and again of- 
fer such terms as will make it both honoiu^ble and last- 
ing; only with this difference, thsctthe ministry perhi^ps 
will not again refuse them. 

Audlet pngnas, vitio parentum 

Bara, juv^tus. Hor. Book L Ode 2. 4 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBEB 9, 1710. 

E ^iMu At vonuu imflenJt lemMmihxs awrti^ 
Hi narrataferunt alio : nuuturaquejieti 
CrescUf ei audiiis aliquid wvm adjacit autor. 
lUic Credulitas^ illic tementriiu Error, 
Vanaque LatUia est^ consUmatifue THmore$, 
Sediiioque recens, duHopu autare StuurrL 

With idle talcs this fills our empty ears ; 
The next reports what from the first he hears j 
The rolling fictions grow in strength and sise^ 
Each author adding to the former lies. 
Here vain credulity, with new desires, 
Leads ui astray, and groundless joy inspires, 
The dubious whispers, tumults fredi designed. 
And chilling fears astound the anxious mind. 

I AM prevailed on, through the importunity of firiendf^ 
to interrupt the scheme I had begun in my last papcr» 
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by an ^ Essaj upon the Art of Political LTiiig." We are 

told the devil is the father c^ lies, and was a liar from 

the begimiiDg ; so that bejond contradiction the inren- 

tion is old : and, which is more, his first Ess9j of it was 

purely political, employed in undermining the authority 

•of his prince, and seduciog a third part of the subjects 

•from their obedience : for which he was driven down 

from Heaven, where (as Milton expresses it) he had 

«been viceroy of a great western province ; and forced to 

• exercise hk talent in iofenor re^ons among other fallen 

■pints, poor or deluded men, whom he still daily tempts 

to his own sin, and wiU ever do so, till he be chained in 

the bottomless pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he seemi^ 
like other great inventors, to have lost much of his repu- 
tation, by the continual improvements that have been 
made upon him. 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and adapted it to 
.politics, 18 not so clean from history : although I haye 
made some diligent inquiries. I shaU therefore consider 
it only according to the modern s}'stem, as it has been 
cultivated these twenty years past in the southern part 
of our own island. 

-.'..The poets tell us, that after the giants wa*e overthrown 
1^ the gods, the earth in revenge produced her last off- 
spring, which was Fame. And the fable is thus interpre- 
ted : that when tuipults and seditions are quieted, ru- 
mours and false reports are plentifully spread through 
a nation. So that, by this account, lying b the last re- 
lief of a routed, earth-bom, rebellious party in a state. 
But here the modems have made great additions, apply- 
ing this art to the gaining of power and preserving it, as 
well as revenging themselves after they have lost it, as 
the same instruments are made use of by animals^ to feed 
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themselves when thej are hungry, and to bite those that 
tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be admitted 
for political lying : I diaU therefore denre to refine upon 
it, by adding some circumstance of its birth and parents. 
A political lie is sometimes bom out of a discarded states- 
man's head, and thence delivered to be nursed and daft* 
died by the rabble. Sometimes it is produced a mon- 
ster, and licked into shape : at other times it comes into 
the world completely fcnrmed, and is ^iled in the lick- 
ing. It is often bom an infant in the regular way, and 
requires time to mature it; and often it sees the Kgfat in 
its full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. Some- 
times it is of noble birth ; and sometimes the spawn of a 
stock-jobber. Here it screams aloud at the opening of 
the womb; and there it is delivered with a whisper. I 
know a lie, that now disturbs half the kingdom witli Iti 
noise, which although too proud and great at present to 
own its parents, I can remember Its whisperiiood. To 
conclude the nativity of this monster : wbeo il comes kk- 
to the world without a sting, it is still-boni, and wliei^ 
ever it loses its sting, it dies. 

No wonder if an infant so miraculous in Iti fafatb^ 
should be destined for great adventures; and aceofdiili^ 
ly we see it has been the guardian spirit of a pievaiUqg 
party, for almost twenty years. It can conquer kin^* 
doms without fighting, and sometimes with the lots of a 
battle. It gives and resumes employments i can sink a 
mountain to a mole-hill, and raise a mole-hill to a mouok 
tain : has presided for many years at committees of elec- 
tions : can wash a black-moor white ; make a saint of 
an atheist, and a patriot of a profligate ; can furnish fo- 
reign ministers with intelligence, and raise or let fall the 
credit of the nation. This goddess flies with a huge 
looking-giass in her hands^ to daaszle the crowd, and make 
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{hem see aGCording as she tUDS it, thefa* rain in their in> 
terest, and tbeir interest in their ruin. In this glass 7011 
will behold your best firiencfe, dad in coats powdered 
with fleurs-de-lis, and triple crowns ; their girdles hung 
round with chains, and beads, and wooden shoes : and 
jour wont enemies, adorned with the ensigns of liber* 
ty, pr<^»er^, indulgence, moderation, and a oomucopim 
in their hands* Her large wings, like those of a fljii^ 
fish, are of no use but while they are moist ; she there- 
fore dips them in mud, and soaring aloft scatters it in the 
eyes of the multitude, flying with great swiftness : but 
at every turn is forced to stoop in dirty ways for new 
supplies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man had the art 
of the second sight for seeing lies, as they have in Scot- 
land for seeing spirits, how admirably he might entertain 
fainiKlf in this town, by observing the different shapes* 
sizes, and coloiBi of those swarms of lies, whidi buss 
about the heads of some people, like flies about a horse's 
ears in suminer; or those legions hovering every after- 
noon in Ezcha^ge-afley, enough to darken the air ; or 
fifver a dub of discontented grandees, and thence sen t 
down in cargoes to be scattered at elections. 
.v-7here is one enential pmnt, wherein a political Har 
ASeiB from others of the faculty; that he ought to have 
bat a short memcny, which is necessary, according to the 
various occasions he meets with every hour of differing 
fixun himself and swearing to both sides of a contradic- 
tion, as he finds the persons disposed with whom he has 
to deaL In describing the virtues and vices of mankind, 
it is convenient, upon every artide, to have some emi- 
nent person in our eye, from whom we cqiy our desoip- 
tion. I have strictly observed this rule ; and my imagi- 
nation tioB miaate represents before me a certain great. 
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man* foinous for this talent, to the constant practice of 
which, he owes his twenty years reputation of the most 
skilful head in England, for the management of nice 
affairs. The superiority of his genius consists in nothing 
else, but an inexhaustible fund of political lies, which 
he plentifully distributes every minute he speaks, and by 
an unparalleled generosity forgets, and consequently con- 
tradicts, tlic next half hour. He never yet considered, 
whether any proposition were true or fobe, but whether 
it were convenient ibr the present minute or company, 
to affirm or deny it ; so that if yoU think fit to refine 
upon him, by interpreting eveiy thing he says, as we do 
dreams, by the contrary, you ai*e still to seek, and will 
find yourself equally deceived whether you believe or 
not : the only remedy is to suppose, that you have heard 
some inarticulate sounds, without any meaning at all; 
and besides, that will take off the horror you might be 
apt to conceive at the oaths, wherewith he perpetually 
tags both ends of every proposition ; although at the same 
time, I think, he cannot with any justice be taxed with 
perjury, when he invokes God and Christ ; because he 
has often fairly given public notice to the world, that 
he believes in neither. 

Some people may think, tliat such an accomplishment 
as this, can be of no great use to the owner, or his party, 
after it has been often practised and is become notorious ; 
but they are widely mistaken. Few lies carry the in- 
ventor's mark, and the most prostitute enemy to truth 
may ^read a thousand witliout being known for the au- 
thor : besides, as the vilest writer has his readers, so the 
greatest liar has his believers ; and it often happens, that 
if a lie be believed only for an hour, it has done its 
work, and there is no farther occasion for it. Falsehood 

» Tbe first Earl of Wharton. N. 
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flies, aodtiaUi comes iun^nog after it; so thai vfaen 
come to be imdeceived, it ii too late ; tbe jert is over, 
and the tale has had its effect: like a man, vhohas 
though of a good repartee, vhea the discoone isdiaiig- 
ed, or the conipaoj parted; or like a pfajsiciaii, vho has 
ibiiiid out an mfallfirfe medidDe, after the patient is dead. 
Considering that natural disposition inmanj men to 
-fie;, and in mnltitudes to betieve, I have been perplexed 
idiat to do vilh that maxmi so frequent in evesry bodj^s 
month, that truth will at last prevaiL Here has this 
island of ours, fiur the greatest part of twenty years, lain 
under the influence of such counsels and persons, iriioBe 
principle and interest it was, to cotrupt our mauners, 
blind our undentandiog, drain our wealth, and m time 
destroj our constitution both in church and state; and 
we at last were brou^t to the very brink of ruin ; yet, 
by the means c^ perpetual misrqiiesentations, have never 
been able to distinguish between our enemies and friends. 
We have seen a great part of the nation's money got 
into the hands of diose, who by their birtlu education, 
and merit, could pretend do higher than to wear our 
liveries ; while others, who, by their credit, quality, and 
Cortime, were only able* to give reputation and success 
to the Revolution, were not only* laid aside as danger- 
ons and useless, but loaden with the scandal of Jaco- 
Uto^t men of arbitraiy principles, and pensioners to 

* Were only able—hy this arrangement the word, wi/y, becomes of 
ambignoas meaningf and the ear is hurt by tlie repetition of the same 
.words, at the commencement of the two members of the sentence to 
near each other — nere <ndy able — frere not only, t,c. This may be 
prevented by substitt^ting the word, oJane, in the place of the first, 
only; as thus — * While other?, who, by their credit, quality, and for- 
tune, were ahnt able to give reputation and success to the Revola- 
1i(Mi, were not only laid aside, &c.* S. 

f Bat loaden with the scandal of Jacobites may mean with the 

scandal thrown on them by Jacobites ; it should be — with the scandal 
-Of hting Jacobite?, &c. S. 
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France ; while truth, who is said to fie in a well, seemed 
DOW to be buried there under a heap of stones. But I 
remember, it was a usual complaint among the whigsi, 
that the bulk of the landed men was not in their inte^ 
rests, which some of the wisest looked on as an ill omen ; 
and we saW it was with the utmost difficulty, that thej 
could preserve a minority, while the court and ministiy 
were on their side, till they had learned those isdmirable 
expedients for deciding elections, and influencing distant 
boroughs, by powerful motives from the city. But all 
this was mere force and constraint, however upheld by 
most dexterous artifice and management, until the pco[^ 
began to apprehend tlfeir properties, their religion, and 
the monarchy itself in danger; when we saw thera 
greedily laying hold on the first occasion to interpoae. 
But of this mighty change in the dispositions of the 
people, I diall discourse more at large in some folfowing 
paper : wherein I shall endeavour to undeceive, or dis- 
cover, those deluded, or deluding persons, who hope or 
pretend, it is only a short madness in the tulgar, from 
which they may soon recover ; whereas, I believe^ it 
will appear to be very different in its causes, its symp- 
toms, and its consequences ; and prove a great example 
to illusti-ate the maxim I lately mentioned : that tradi 
^however sometimes Jate) will at last prevaiL 
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medutque ut limite tnmu^ 



IcarCf aitj mtmio : ne si demissior ibisrf 
Unda gravet pennas ; si celsior^ ignis adufdt^ 



My bo7, lake care 



To wing thy couf sc along the middle air ; 
If low, the sulrges wet thy flagging plumes ; 
If high, the suu the melting wax coH8(inie«. 

It must be avowed that, for some years past, tlieri: 
have beeo few things more wanted in England (lian such 
a p^)er as thk ought to be : and such I will endeavour 
to make it as long as it shall be found of way use, without 
entering into the violences of either party. Considering 
tbe many grievoius misrepresentations of persons and 
duugs, it s highly requisite at this juncture, that the 
people throughout the kingdom sliould, if possible, be set 
light in their opinions by some impartial hand ; which 
has never been yet attempted ; those, who have hitherto 
iVidertaken it, being, upon every account, the least 
fulified of all human-kind for such work. 

We lire here luider a limited monarchy, and under the 
dodnne and discipline of an excellent church. We are 
iinhappily divided into two parties, both which pretend a 
mighty zeal for our religion, and govemmcnt, only they 
disa^/ree about the means. The evils we must fence 
aga']ust, are, on one side, fanaticism and infidelity in re- 
UgJLoD, and anarchy, under the name of a commonwealth, 
lu government ; on the other side, popery, slaver^', and 
the Pretender from France. !Xow, to inlbrm and direct 
m in our sentiments upon these weighty points, here are, 
one side, two siupid illiterate scribblers, both of tliem 

TOL. V. B 
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fanatics by profession ; I mean the Review, and Obser- 
vator : on the other side, we have an open Nonjuror, 
whose character and person, as well as learning and good 
sense, discovered upon other subjects, do indeed deserve 
respect and esteem ; but his Rehearsal, and the rest of his 
political papei-s, ai*e yet more pernicious than those of 
the former two. If the generality of the people know 
not how to talk or think, until they have read their les- 
son in the papers of the week, what a misfortune is it, 
that their duty should be conveyed to them tlirough such 
vehicles as those ! For, let some gentlemen think what 
they please, I cannot but suspect, that the two worthies I 
(h'st mentioned, have, in a degree, done mischief among 
us ; the mock authoritative manner of the one, and the in- 
sipid mhth of the other, however insupportable to reason- 
able eai's, being of a level with great numbers among the 
lowest part of mankind. Neither was the author of the 
Rehearsal, while he continued that paper, less infectious 
to many persons of better figure, who, perhaps, were as 
well qualified, and much less prejudiced, to judge for 
themselves. 

It was this reason, that moved me to take the matter 
out of those rough as well as those dirty hands ; to let the 
remote and uninstructed part of the nation see, that they 
have been misled on both sides, by mad ridiculous ex- 
tremes, at a wide distance on each side of the truth ; while 
tlie right path is so broad and plain, as to be easily kept, 
if they were once put into it. 

Farther : I had lately entered on a resolution to take 
little notice of other papers, unless it were such, where 
the malice and falsehood had so great a mixture of wit and 
spirit, as would make them dangerous : which, in the pre- 
sent circle of scribblers, from twelve-pence to a half-penny, 
1 could easily foresee would not very frequently occur. 
But here again I am forced to dispense with my resohi- 
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tioD, although it be 011I7 to tell my reader what measures 
I am likely to take on such occasioos for the future. I 
was told, that the paper called The Obserrator, was twice 
filled last week with remarks upon a late Examiner. 
These I read with the first opportunity, and, to speak in 
the news-writer's phrase, they gave me occasion for many 
speculations. I observed, with singular pleasure, the na- 
ture of those things whicb^be owners of them usually call 
answers, and witli what dexterity tliis matchless author 
had fallen into the whole art and cs^ot of them. To tran* 
scribe here and there three or four detached lines of least 
weight in a discourse, and by a foolish comment mistake 
every syllable of the meaning, is what I have known ma- 
ny, of a superior class to this formidable adversary, en- 
title an Answer. This is what he has exactly done, in 
about tlirice as many words as my whole discourse ;* 
which is so mighty an advantage over me, that I shall by 
no means engage in so unequal a combat ; but, as far as I 
can judge of my own temper, entirely dismiss him for the 
future ; heartily wishing he had a match exactly of his 
own size to meddle with, who should only have the odds 
of truth and honesty ; which, as I take it, would be an ef- 
fectual way to silence him for ever. Upon this occasion, 
I cannot forbear a short story of a fanatic farmer, who 
lived in my neighbourhood, and was so great a disputant 
in religion, that the sei-vants in all the families thereabouts 
reported, how he had confuted the bishop and all his 
clergy. I had then a footman, who was fond of reading 
the Bible ; and I borrowed a comment for him, which he 
studied so close, that in a montli or two I thought him a 
match for the farmer. They disputed at several houses, 
with a ring of servants and other people always about 

* Tliif is neither grammar nor sense ; it should be — as it\y whole 
discouri<e contains, S. 
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them ; vhcre Ned explained his texts so fiill and clear* 
to the capacity of his audience, and shoved the insignifil- 
caticj of his adversary's cant to the meanest understand- 
ing, tliat he got the whole country on his side, and the 
farmer iras ciu^d of his itch of disputation for ever after. 

The worst of it is, that this sort of outrageous party- 
mriters I have spoken of above, are like a couple of make- 
bates, who inflame small quarrels by a thousand stories, 
and by keeping fi-ienda at a distance, hinder them from 
cxmiing to a good understanding ; as they certainly would* 
if they were suffered to meet and debate between them- 
selves : for let any one examine a reasonable honest mao) 
of either side, upon those opinions in religion and govern- 
ment, which both parties daily buffet each otlier about ; 
he shall hardly find one material point in difference be- 
tween them. T wouldf be glad to ask a question about 
two great men of the late ministiy, )iow they came to be 
whigs ? and by what figure of speech, half a dozen others 
lately put into great employments, can be called tories ? 
I doubt, whoever would suit the definition to the persons, 
must make it directly contraiy to what we understood it at 
the time of tlic Revolution. 

In order to remove these misapprehensions among us, 
I believe it will be necessary, upon occasion, to detect the 
malice and falsehood of some popular maxims, wliich 
those idiots scatter from the press twice a week, and draw 
a hundred absurd consequences from them. 

For example : I have heard it often objected, as a 
great piece of insolence in the clergy and others, to say 
or hint, that the church was in danger, when it was vo- 
ted otherwise in parliament some years ago ; and the 
queen herself, in her last speech, did openly condenm all 

* It should be, so fully and clearly. S. 

t Would, here, is improperly used for should. K 
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such inuniiatioDs. Notwithstanding which, I did then, 
and do still, believe the church has, since that vote, been 
in very imminent danger ; and I think I might then have 
said so, without the least offence to her majesty, or either 
of the two houses. The quecn^s words, as near as I can 
remember, mentioned the church being in danger from 
her administration; and whoever says or thinks that, de- 
serves, in my opinion, to be hanged for a traitor : but, 
that the church and state may be both in danger under 
the best piinces that ever reigned, and without the least 
guih of theirs, is such a truth, as a man must be a great 
stranger to history and common sense, to doubt The 
wisest prince on eartli, may be forced, by the necessity of 
his affairs, and the present power of an unruly faction ; or 
deceived, by the craft of ill-designing men. One or two 
ministers, most in bis confidence, may at first have good 
intentions, but grow corrupted by time, by avarice, by 
love, by ambition, and have fairer terms c^ered them to 
gratify their passions or interests, from one set of men 
than another, until they are too fai* involved for a retreat ; 
and so be forced to take seven spirits more wicked than 
themselves. This is a very possible case ; and will not 
the last state of such men be worse than the first ? that is 
to say, will not the public, which was safe at first, grow 
in danger by such proceedings as these ? And shall a faith«» 
fill subject, who foresees and trembles at the consequences, 
be called disaffected, because he delivers his opinion, al* 
though the prince declares, aj» he justly may, that the 
danger is not owing to his administration ? or shall the 
prince himself be blamed, when, in such a juncture, he 
puts his affairs into other hands, with the universal ap- 
plause of his people ? As to the vote against those wh6 
should affirm the church was in danger, I think it like- 
wise referred to danger from, or under, the queen's ad- 
ministration ; for I neither have it by me, nor can sudden* 
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ly have recourse to it ; but, if it were otherwise, I know 
not how it can refer to sny dangers, but what were past 
or at that time present ; or how it could affect the future, 
unless the senators were all inspired, or, at least, that ma- 
jority which voted it : neither do I see it is any crime, 
farther than ill manners, to differ in opinion from a ma- 
jority of either or both houses ; and that ill manners,'*'' I 
must confess, I have been often guilty of for some yean 
past, although I hope I never shall again. 

Another topic of great use to these weekly inflamen^ 
is, the young Pretender in France, to whom their whole 
party is in a high measure indebted for all their great- 
ness; and whenever it lies in their power, tliey may 
perhaps return tiicir acknowledgments, as, out of their 
zeal for frequent revolutions, they were ready to do te 
his supposed father; which is a piece of secret history, 
that I hope will one day see the light ; and I am sure it 
shall, if ever I am master of it, without regarding whose 
ears may tingle. But at present, the word Pretender, is 
a term of art in their profession. A secretary of state 
cannot desire leave to resign, but the Pretender is at 
bottom ; tlie queen cannot dissolve a parliament, but it 
is a plot to dethrone herself and biing in the Pretender; 
half a score stock-jobbers are playing the knave in Esr 
change-alley, and there goes the Pretender with a sponge. 
One would be apt to think, theiy bawl out the Pi-etender 
so often, to take off the terror; or tell so many lies 
about him, to slacken our caution, that when he is really 
coming, by then* connivance, we may not believe them; 
as tlie boy served the shepherds about the coming of the 
wolf: or perhaps they scare us with the Pretender, be- 
cause they tliink he may be like some diseases, that come 

• That ill manners is certainly UDgrammatical -, it shotild bo thttt 
•prcif^s of ill manners. S. 
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inth a frigliL Do they not believe, that the queen^s 
present nunistiy loVe her majesty, at least as well as 
some loved tiie church ? And wl^ is it not as •;rpat a 
mark of disiflection now, to say the queen is in danger; 
as it was sone months 3^ to affirm the same of 4]ie 
church ? Suppose it be a false opinion, that the queen s 
right is hereifitaiy and indefeaable; yet how is it po8n> 
He that those who hold and beHere such a doctrine, can 
be in the Pketender^s interest ? His title is weakened by 
evoy aigument that strengthens hen : it is as plain as 
the words <^ an act of parliament can make it, that her 
presmt majesty is heir to the survivor of the late king 
and queen her sister : is not that an hereditary right ?^ 
What need wc explauiit any farther ? I have known an 
article of fiiith expounded in mudi looser and mere ge- 
neral terms, and that, by an author, whose opinions are 
very much ioHoired by a certain party. Suppose we go 
farther, and examine the word indtfeatrible, with which 
some writers of late have made themselves so merry : 
I confess it is hard to conceive how any law, which the 
supreme power makes, may not by the same power be 
repealed; so that I shall not determine, whether the 
queen's rigiit be indefeaable or not But this I wiD 
maintain, that whoever affirms it is so, is not guilty of a 
crime; for in that settlement of the crown after the Re- 
volution, where her present majesty is named in remain- 
der, there are (as near as I can remember) these remark- 
able words, ^ to which iTe bind ourselves and our porte- 
rity for ever." Lawyers may explain this, or call them 

* Our author's lentimfcoU on hereditary right, as exhibited io this 
ExaraiDer, and in vol. ii. in ** The Sentiments c€ a Cburch of Eng- 
land Mao,** are a very clear proof that he coold not have been the 
author of a laboured tract on thai lubject, ascribed to him in 177^, 
under the title of "A Discoune oo Hereditary Right*, written in 
Ihe year 1712, by a celebrated Clergynaa.'** N. 
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v<Nrd8 of form as they please ; and reasoners may ai]pic^ 
that such an obligatioa is against the nature of governs 
ment ; but a plain reader, who takes the wtrds in thejv 
natural meamng, may be excused in thinkiiff a rigbt so 
confirmed is indefeasible ; and if there be an absurdily 
in such an opinion, he is not to answer for it 

f* S. When this paper was going to the press, ibc 
printer brought me two more Observaton^ wbol^ 
taken up in my Examiner upon lying, which I was at 
the pains to read; and they are just such an answer^ 
as the two others I have mentioned^ This is aD I 
^are ifi say on that matter^ 



NUMBER XVH. 

SHVBSDAY, NOYEMBEB 23, lllQ, 

qui mnt bot^i ciy«f QmMihqm4nMii JMS^ST itni »ir«ifei» nidi 
^Ui'pairictbtn^cia maninerunt? 

Who is the good and laudable citiien P Who in peace, or who ia 
war has merited the favour of his couBliy ? Who but that penoii 
who with gratitude remembers and acknowledges the favours and 
rewards he has already received ? 

I WILL employ this present paper upon a subject* 
which of late has very mudi affected me, which I have 
considered witli a good deal of application, and made 
several inquiries about among those persons, who, I 
thought, were best able to inform me ; and if I deliver 
my sentiments with some freedom, I hope it will be for- 
given, while I accompany it with that tenderness, which 
^ nice a point rcquiires. 
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I said in a former paper, No. XIY. that one gpedouf 
objection to the late remorals at court, was, the fear of 
giving uneasinefls to a general, who has been Icmg snc- 
cessfiil abroad; and accordingly, the common clamour of 
tongues and pens for some months past has run against 
the baseness, the inconstancy, and ingratitude of the 
whole kingdom to the Duke of Marlborough, in return 
ci the most eminent services, that ever were performed 
by a subject, to his country; not to be equalled in his- 
toiy : and then, to be sure, some bitter stroke of detrac- 
tion against Alexander and Csesar, who never did us the 
least injury. Besides, the people who read Plutarcl^ 
come upon us with parallels drawn Apom the Greeks and 
Remans, who ungratefully dealt with I know not how 
many of their most deserving generals; while the pro- 
founder politicians have seen pamphlets, where Tacitus 
and Machiavel have been quoted to ^ow the danger of 
too resplendent a merit. If a stranger should hear these 
serious outcries of ingratitude* against our general with- 
out knowing the particulars, he would be apt to inquire, 
where was his tomb, or whether he was allowed Chris- 
Uan burial ? not doubting but we had put him to some 
ignominious death. Or has he been tried for his life, 
and very narrowly escaped? has he been accused of 
hi^ crimes and misdemeanors? has the prince seized 
on his estate, and left him to staiTe ? has he been hooted 
at, as he passed the stieets, by an ungrateful rabble? 
have neither honours, oiRces, nor grants been conferred 
on him or his family ? have not he and they been bar- 
barously stripped of tliem all ? have not he and his forces 



* By this mode of expression may be meant the general's ingrati- 
tude, not that of the nation j instead oi against^ the'word should have 
been toward ; as thus, * If a stranger should hear these furious outn 
cries of ingratitude torvard our general,' ^c. S» 

B 2 
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been ill paid abroad ?'aiid does not the priooe, by a 
scanty limited commifision, hinder him from punuing his 
own methods in the conduct of the war ? has he no pow- 
er at all of dispoising of commissions as he pleases ? is he 
not severely used by the ministiy or parliament, who 
yearly call him to a strict account ? has the senate evor 
thanked him for good success, and have they not always 
publicly censured him for the least miscarriage ? — ^Will 
the accusers of the nation join issue upon any of these 
particulars, or tell us in what point our damnable sin of 
ingratitude lies? — ^Why, it is plain and clear; for while 
he is commanding abroad, the queen dissolves her parliar 
ment, and changes her ministry at home ; in which uni- 
versal calamity, no less than two persons allied by mar- 
riage to the general have lost their places. Whence 
came this wonderful sympathy between the dvil and 
military powers ? Will the troops in Flanders refiise to 
fight unless they can have their own lord keeper, their 
own lord president of the council, their own parliament ? 
In a kingdom where the people are free, how came they 
to be so fond of having tlieir counsels under the influence 
of their army, or those that lead it ? who, in all well in- 
stituted states, had no commerce with the civil power, 
farther than to receive their orders^ and obey tliem with- 
out reserve. 

When a general is not so popular, either in his army 
or at home, as one might expect from a long course of 
success; it may perhaps be ascribed to hb wisdom, or 
perhaps to lijs complexion. The possession of some one 
quality, mr defect in some other, will extremely damp 
the people's favoui*, as well as the love of the soldiers. 
Besides, this is not an age to produce favourites of the 
people, while we live under a queen, who engrosses all 
mir love and all our veneration ; and where the only 
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waj, for a great genenl or ndnisler, to aeqnlre any de- 
gree oi flubordioate aflSsction ftom the pubUc, mmt be; 
by an maricB of the moBt entfare siibiiriaBion and respect, 
to her sacred penon and ooniDiands; otherwise, no pre- 
tence of great services, either in the field or the cabinet, 
win be able to sbeen them irom aniversal hatred. 

Bat the late ministiy was ckisely joined to the general 
by firiendship, interest, alliance, inclination, and opiniaa ; 
which cannot be affirmed of the present : and the in^rati- 
tnde of the natimi fies in the people's jmning as one man 
to wish, that such a ministry should be changed. Is it 
not at the same time notorious to the whole kingdom, 
tfaod notldng but a tender regard to tlie general, was able 
to preserve that ministry so long, nntU neither God nor 
man could sufler their continuance ? Yet, in the h%hest 
ferment of things, we heard few.or no reflections upon 
this gr«it commander; but aU seemed unanimous in 
wislung he might stin be at the head of the confederate 
forces; only at the same time, in case he were lesolTed 
to reign, they chose rather to turn their thoughts some- 
where else, than throw up aU in de^air. And this I 
cannot but add, in defence of the peopfe, with regard to 
the person we are faking of, that in tiie high station he 
has been for many years past, his real defects (as nothing 
human is without them) have, in a detracting age, been 
very sparingly mentioned either in libels or conversatioi^ 
and aU successes very freely and universally applauded. 

There is an active and a passive ingratitude : apply- 
ing both to this occasion, we may say, the first is, when a 
prince or people returns good services with cruelty or 
ill-usage ; the other is, when good services are not at all, 
or very meanly rewarded. We have already spoken 
of the former ; let us therefore in the second place ex- 
amine how the services of our general h&ve been re- 
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warded ; and whether, upon that Article^ either (rrioce 
or people, have been guilty ci ingratitude ? 

Those are the most valuable rewards, which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge oi the donoiv 
that they fit our temper best : I cjndl therefore say no> 
thing of the title of duke, or the garter, which the queen 
bestowed upon the general in the beginning of her reign ^ 
but I shall come to more substantial instances, and men- 
tion nothing, which has not been given in the face of the 
world. The lands of Woodstock may, I beKeve, be 
reckoned worth 40,000Z. ; on the building ai Blenhdm 
castle 200,0002. have been already expended, although 
it be not yet near finished ; the grant of 50001* per an-- 
rtum on the post office is richly worth 100,0002. hit 
principality in Germany may be confuted at 30,0001* 
pictures, jewels^ and other gifts from foreign prince^ 
00,0002. the grant at tlie Fall-mall, the rangership^ &c. 
for want of more certain knowledge, may be called 
10,0002. his own and liis duchess's employments at Gye 
years value, i^ckoning only the known and avowed 
salaries, are very low rated at 100,0002. Here is a good 
deal above half a million of money ; and, I dare say, 
those who are loudest with the clamour of ingratitude^ 
-ifill readily own, that all this is but a trifle, in compHri^ 
son of what is untold. 

The reason of my stating tliis account, is only to con* 
vince the world, that we are not quite so ungratefttl 
either as tiie Greeks or Romans; and in order to adjust 
the matter with all fairness, I shall confine myself to the 
latter, whe were much more generous of the two. A 
victouotts general of Rome, in the height of that empire 
having enturely subdued his enemies, was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a statue in the forum^ 
a bull for a sacrifice, an embroidered garment to appeat 
lo^ a crown of laurel^a moixiuncntai trophy with inscri^- 
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tions; sonediiifis five fanndred or a ttooftind copper 
coins woe fltni^ oo oceaaon of the Tictoiy, wfaidi, 
doing honour to the genend, we will place to Ids account ;. 
and lastly, sometimes, althon^ not very frequently, a 
triumphal arch. These are all the rewards, diat I can 
can to mrad, which a victorious general lecdved, after 
his return from the most glomus expedition ; 
conquered some great kingdom, broui^ the king 
his hnnfyj and nobles, to adorn the triumph, in diains f 
and made the kingdom, either a Roman province, or aC 
best, a poor depen<ting state, in bumUe affiance* to that 
em^re. Now, of all these rewards, I find but two 
winch were of real profit to the general ; the laurel 
<irown, made and sent him at the diaige of the pubUc^ 
and the embroidered gsvment; but I cannot fin^ 
whether this last was paid for by the senate or the gene* 
ral : however, we will take the more frivourable qnnion; 
and in all the rest admit the whole expense, as if it were 
ready mcmey in the general's pocket. Now, according 
to these computations on both sides, we will draw up two 
fair accounts ; the one, of Roman gratitude ; and the 
othor of British iogradtnde ; and set them together io 
balance. 



* It diould be—** in humble alliance rvUh that empiret" We say 
— 40*a{ <o— byt, in aUianc4 mtk, . & 
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A Bill of Roman Chratitude. 

jr. s, d. 

Imprimis — ^For frankinceDse and earthen 

pots to bum it in 4 10 

A bull for sacrifice 8 

An embroidered garment 50 

A crown of laurel 2 

A statue . 100 

A trophy 80 

A thousand copper medals, value half-pence 

apiece 218 

A triumphal arch 500 

A triumphal car, valued as a modem. 

coach 100 

Casual charges at the triumph . . . .150 

994 11 10 



J Bill of British Ingratitude. 

Imprimis — Woodstock 40,000 

Blenheim 200,000 

Post-office grant 100,000 

Mildenhcim 30,000 

Pictures, jewels, &c 60,000 

Pall-mall grant, Scc 10,000 

Employments 100,000 

540,000 
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This IS an account of the Tisible profits on both sides ; 
and if the Roman general had any prirate perquisites, 
they may be easily discounted, and by more probable 
computations ; and differ yet more upon the balance, if 
we consider, that all the gold and silver fw safeguards 
and contributions, also all valuable prizes taken in the 
war,* were openly exposed in the triumph, and then 
lodged in the capitol for the public service. 

So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite so bad 
at wtnrst, as the Romans were at best. And I doubt, 
those who raise this hideous cry of ingratitude, may be 
mightily mistaken in the consequence they propose from 
such complaints. I remember a saying oi Seneca, 
Mtdtos ingratas mvenmus, phnres facimus ; we find 
many ungrateful persons in the world, but we make 
more, by setting too high a rate upon our pretensioa^ 
and undervaluing the rewards we receive. When un- 
reasonable bills are brought in, they ought to be taxed, 
or cut off in the middle. Where there have been long 
accounts between two persons, I have known one of 
them perpetually making lai^e demands, and pressing for 
payment ; who, when the accounts were cast up on both 
sides, was found to be debtor for some hundreds. I am 
thinking, if a proclamation were issued out for every 
man to send in his bill of merits, and the lowest price 
he set them at ; what a pretty sum it would amount to, 
and how many such islands as this must be sold to pay 
them. I form my judgment from the practice of those, 
who sometimes happen to pay themselves ; and I dare 
affirm, would not be so unjust as to take a farthing more 
than they think is due to their deserts. I will instance 
only in one article : a lady* of my acquaintance ap- 
propriated twenty-six pounds a year out of her allow- 

* Sopposf d to be Queen Anne. H. 
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ance, for certain uses, which her woman received, and 
was to pay to the lady or her cmier, as it was called 
for."^ But after eight years it af^ared, i^Km the strict* 
est calculation, that the woman had paid but four pounda 
a year, and sunk two-and-twenty for her own podcet. 
It is but supposing, instead of twenty-six pounds twcntj* 
six thousand ; and by that you may judge, what the 
pretensions of modem merit are, where it happens to be 
its own paymaster. 

^ " The matter was this : At the queen's accesdon to thegovern-' 
ment, she used to lament to me, that, the crown b»ng impoveridied 
by former grants, she wanted the power her predecessors had eojiaytd 
to reward faithfbl servants; and she desired me to take out of the 
privy purse 20002. a year, in order to purchase for my advaDtage. 
As her majesty was so good to provide for my children, and as the 
offices I enjoyed by her fovour brought me in more than I wanted— I 
constantly declined it till the time — she was pleased to dionia ne 
from her service. Then indeed— I sent the queen one of her own 
letters, in which she had pressed me to take the 2D002. a year ; and I 
wrote at the same time to ask her majesty whether she would allow 
me to charge in the privy purse accounts, which I was to send her, 
that yearly sum from the time oP the offer, amounting to I8,000f» 
Her majesty was pleased to answer, I might charge it. This, there- 
fore, I did.** Account of the conduct of the dowager Dochew of 
Marlborough, pp.294j2d9. N^ 
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NUMBER XVIII. 

THURSDAY, NOYEJiIBER 30, 1710. 

Huas res luxuries inJIagiHis, evariHa in raptmSj iuperbia in eaniumi' 
mseffiartpoimsset ; tot omnu sae, hoc unoprtstore per trimnima^ 
pertulitse aiebani. 

These things were the eflbct of his seandakxis and unbounded Iuxur7, 
his iRss^tiaUe avarice, his contumelious insolence. These were the 
sufferings of that unhappv nation, for three years, under his op- 
pressive government. 

Wheic I first undertook this paper, I was resolved 
to concern myself only with things, and not with persons. 
Whether I have kept or broken this resolution, I cannot 
recollect ; and I will not be at the pains to examine, but 
leave the matter to those little antagonists who may 
want a topic for criticism. Thus much 1 have disco- 
vered, that it is in writing, as in building ; where, after aU 
our schemes and calculations, we are mightily deceived 
in our accounts, and often forced to make use of any ma- 
terials we can find, that the work may be kept a going. 
Besides, to speak my opinion, the things I have occasion 
to mention are so closely linked to persons, that nothing 
but time (the father of oblivion) can separate them. Let 
me put a parallel case : suppose I should complain, that 
last week my coach was within an inch of overturning ia 
a smooth even way, and drawn by very gentle hoi^ses ; to 
be sure, all my friends would immediately lay the fault 
upon John, because they knew he then presided in my 
coachbox. Again, suppose I should discover some uneasi- 
ness to find myself, I knew not how, over head and ears in 
debt, although I were sure my tenants paid their rents 
veiry well, and that I never spent half my income ; they 
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would certaiuly advise me to turn off Mr. Oldfox* my 
i-eceiver, and take another. If, as a justice of peace,*! 
should tell a Mend, that my Trarrants and mittimuses 
'wexe never drawn up as I would have them ; that I had 
the misfortune to send an honest map. to jail, and dis- 
miss a knkve ; he would bid me no longer trust Chafles 
and Harry ,t my two clerks, Tihom he knew to be i|:no- 
rant, wilful, assuming, and ill-inclined fellows. If I 
should add, that my tenajits made me very uneasy with 
their squabbles and broils among themselves ; he would 
counsel me to cashier Will Bigamy 4 the seneschal of my 
manor. And lastly, if my neighbour and I happened to 
have a misunderstandhig about the deliveiyc^ a message, 
what could I do less than strip and discard the blunder* 
ing or malicious rascal, who carried it ? 

It is the same thing in the conduct of public affairs,* 
where they have been managed with rashness or wilfiil- 

* Lord Godolphin. N. 

f Charles Earl of Sunderland, and Henrj Boyle, Esq. were at this 
time secretaries of state. Mr. Boyle, the youngest son of Charles 
Lord Clifford, was appointed chancellor of the exchequer to King 
William in March 1701, and was much esteemed by that prince. He 
continued in that poet till Feb. 12, I7U7-8, when lie was made one of 
ttie principal secretaries of state, in which station he remained till 
Sept. !&), 1710 : on the accession of George I. was created Lord 
Carleton j made lord president of the council, June 2d, 1720 ; aiid 
died, unman ied,, March 14, 1721-5. N. 

X William Cowper, Esq. soon after being called to the bar, was 
appointed one of King U'illiam^s counsel ; he succeeded Sir Nathan 
Wrightc, as lord keeper of the great seal, Oct. 11, 1705 ; was created 
Baron Cowper of Wingliam, Nov. 9, 170(i ; and appointed lord chan- 
cellor, May 4, 1707 ; which iiost he held till Sept. 14, 1710. On the 
accession of King George, he was again appointed lord chancellor ; 
and, on resigning the great seal, was created Viscount Fordwicb, 
and Earl Cowper, March 18, 1717-18. He nobly refused to accept 
ncw-y cars-gifts from the counsellors at law, which had long been 
given to his predecessors; and what is still more to his honour, 
foresaw and opposed the destructive measures of the South Sea bub- 
blo in 1720. He died Oct. 10, \7£i. IV, 
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ness, corruption, ignorance, or injustice. Barely to re- 
late the facts, at least while they are fresh in memory, 
will as much reflect upon the persons concerned, as if we 
had told their names at length. 

I have therefore since thought of another expedient, 
frequently pi-actised with great safety and success by sa- 
tirical writers ; which is, that of looking into history for 
some character bearing a resemblance to the person we 
would describe ; and with the absolute power of altering, 
adding or suppressing what circumstances we please, I 
conceive we must have \ery bad luck or very little skill, 
to fail. However, some days ago in a coiTee- house looking 
iotp one of the politic weekly papers, I found the writer 
bad fallen into this scheme ; and I happened to light on 
that part, where he was describing a person, who from 
sm^ll begianings^gi-ew (as I remember) to be constable of 
France, and had a very haughty imperious wife. I took 
the author as a friend to our faction ; for so, with great 
propriety of speech, they call the queen and ministry, al- 
most the whole clergy, and nine parts in ten of the king- 
dom ; and I said to a gentleman near me, that although 
I knew well enough what persons the author meant, yet 
there were several particulars in the husband's character, 
which I could not reconcile ; for tliat of the lady, it was 
just and adequate enough. But it seems I mistook the 
whole matter, and applied all I had read to a couple of 
persons, who were not at that time in the writer's 
thoughts. 

Now, to avoid such a misfortune as this, I have been fw 
some time consulting Livy and Tacitus, to find outa chai*- 
acter of a princcps scnatus, a preetor urbanus^ a quastcr 
cerarius, a Cccsari ah cpistoUs, and di proconsul : but among 
the worst of them, I cannot discover one, fi'om whom to 
draw a parallel without doing injury to a Roman memo- 
ry : so that I am compelled to have recourse to Tully. 
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But, this author relating facts only as an orator, I thought 
it would be best to observe his method, and make an ex- 
tract from six harangues of his against Verres, only still 
preserving the form of an oration. I remember a young- 
er brother of mine, who deceased about two months ag<s 
presented the world with a speech of Alcibiades against 
an Athenian brewer. Now I am told for certain, that in 
those days there was no ale in Athens ; therefore that 
speech, or at least a great part of it, must needs be spuri- 
ous. The difference between my brother and me is this; 
he makes Alcibiades say a gi'eat deal more than he real- 
ly did, and I make Cicero say a great deal less. This 
Verres* had been the Roman governor of Sicily for three 
years ; and, on his return from his government, the Sicir 
lians entreated Cicero to impeach him in the senate; 
which he accordingly did in several orations, whence I 
have faithfully tranidated and abstracted that which fol- 
lows : 

" My Lords, 
^ A pernicious opinion has for some time prevailed, 
not only at Rome, but among our neigfabouiing nations, 
that a man who has money enough, although he be ever 
so guilty, cannot be condemned in this place. But, how- 
ever industriously this opinion be spread to cast an odium 
on the senate, we have brought before your lordship% 
Caius Verres, a person, for his life and actions, already 
condemned by all men ; but, as he hopes and gives out, 
by the influence of his wealth to be here absolved : in 
condemning tliis man, you have an opportunity of belying 
that general scandal, of redeeming the credit lost by 
former judgments, and recovering tlie love of the Roman 
people, as well as of our neighbours. I liave brought 

" The Earl of WliartoD , lord HeutCDaDt of Irelaod. ri 
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here a mao before you, my lords, who is a robber of the 
poblic treasure, an overtumer of law and justice, and 
the disgrace as well as destnictioD of the Sicilian pro- 
TiDce ; <^ whom if you shall determiDe with equity and 
due severity, your autlioritj will remain entire, and 
upon such an establishan-tit as it ought to be : but, if his 
great riches wlu be able to force their way through that 
leligiouA reverence and truth, which become so awful an 
ftssembly ; I shall hoicevcr obtain thus much, that the 
defect will be laid where it ought ; and that it shall not 
be objected, that the criminal was not produced, or that 
there wanted an orator to accuse him. Tliis man, my 
k>ids) has publicly said, that those ought to be afraid of 
accusations, who have only robbed enough for tlieir own 
support and maintenance ; but that he has plundert;d 
fsufficient to bribe numbers ; and that notlimg is so high 
or so holy, which money cannot corrupt Take tliat 
support from him, and he can have lio otiicr left : for 
what eloquence will be able to defcad a man, whose life 
has been tainted with so many scandalous vices, and who 
has been so long condemned b/ the universal opinion of 
the world ? To pass over tK foul stains and ignominy 
of his youth, his corrupt n^ageraent in all employments 
he has borne, his U-each^y and irreligion, his injustice 
and oppression : he b»s left of late such monuments of 
his villanies in Sic^v, made such havoc and couftisiou 
there, during hisgovernment, that the province cannot 
by any means b restored to its former state, and hardly 
recover itself ^^ all, under many yeai-s, and by a long 
succession o^ood goveruoi-s. While this man governed 
in that isl*^^' the Sicilians had neither the beneiSt of our 
laws, no'theur own, nor even of common right. In Si- 
( ily, nr ^^^ °®^ possesses more than what tlie gover- 
nor's las'a^^l avarice have overlooked, or what he was 
forced •^ n^^ect, out c^ mere weariness and satiety of 
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oppression. Every thing, where he presided, was deter- 
mined by his arbitrary will ; and the best subjects he 
treated a« enemies. To recount his avominable debauche- , 
ries, would oftbjcl any modest ear, since so. many could 
not preserve their dax^hters and wives from his lust. 
I believe there is no man, vtho ever heard his name, 
that cannot relate his enormities. Wt Viring before you 
in judgment, my lords, a public robber, a« artuUp^r, a 
DEFiLER OF ALTABS,"^ an eneniy of religion, and of al\ 
that is. sacred. In Sicily he sold all employments of 
judicature, magistracy, and trust, places in the council, 
and the priesthood itself, to the highest bidder; and has 
plundered that island of forty millions of sestf rces. And 
here I cannot but observe to your lordships, in what 
manner Yerres passed the day ; the morning was spent 
in taking bribes and selling employments ; tlie rest of it, 
in dmnkennesfc and lust His discourse at table was 
scandalously unbecoming the dignity of his station ; noise, 
brutality, and obsc^nencss. One particular I cannot 
omit ; that in the hig^ character of governor of Sicily, 
upon a solemn day, a chy set apart for public prayer 
for the safety of the commo^>yealth, he stole at evening 
in a chair to a married won^n of infamous character, 
against all decency and prudent;, as well as against all 
laws both human and divuie. Dil^t thou think, O Yer- 
res! the government of Sicily was^ivcn thee wi h so 
large a commission, only, by the powv. of that, to break 
all the bars of law, modet^ty, and dut). to 8uppo^e all 
men's fortunes thine, and leave no hou&t f^-^e from thy 
rapine and lust ?" Arc. 

This extract, to deal injrenuoiiFly, has cu ^^e more 
pains than I think it is worth; havlrg only urveii to 

* Tho story of the Ijord W'lwrt.^n is trnr ; who, w i h t>,^p ^^^^^^ 
\rrfU\\c9y went into a pulpit, aiid deBled it in th rayj (-j^j^y 
mtiDuer. H« 
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convince me, that modern corruptions are not to be paral- 
leled by ancient examples, without having recourse to 
poetry or fable. For instance, I never read in story of a 
law enacted to take away the force of all laws whatso- 
ever ; by which a man may safely commit upon the last 
of June, what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he 
committed it on the first of July ; by which the gi-eatcst 
criminals may escape, provided they continue long 
enough in power to antiquatc their crimes, and by stifling 
them a while can deceive the legislature into an amnesty, 
of which the enactor do not at that time foresee tlie 
consequence. A cautious merchant will be apt to sus- 
pect, when he finds a man who has the repute of a cun- 
ning dealer, and with whom he has old accounts, urging 
for a general release. AVhen I reflect on this proceeding, 
I am not surprised that tJiose who contrived a parlia- 
mentary sponge for their crimes, are now afraid of a new 
revolution sponge, for their money : and if it were pos- 
sible to contrive a sponge, that could only affect those 
who had need of the other, perhaps it would not be ill 
employed. 



NUMBER XIX. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1710. 

Quippe ubifas versum atque nrfas; tvt btUaper orbem; 
Tarn multa sctlerum fades 

Where sacred order fraud and force confotind ; 
Where impious ^ars and tumults rage around. 

I AM often violeotiy tempted to let the world freely 
kuow, who the author of this paper is ; to tell Uiem my 
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name and tides at length ; which would prevent i^biin* 
dance of inconsistent criticisms I daify hear upon it 
Those who are enemies to the noticms and opinions I 
would advance, are sometimes apt to quarrel with the 
Examiner, as defective in point of wit, and sometimes of 
truth. At other times, they are so generous and candid 
to allow, it is \iTitten by a club, and tliat very great 
hands have Ungers in it. As for those who only appear 
its adversaiies in print, they give me but very little pain. 
The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, and I can govern 
it as I please ; thercfoit;, when I begin to find tlie wit 
too bright, the learning too deep, and the satire too keen 
for me to deal with, (a very frequent case, no doubts 
where a man is constantly attacked by such shrewd ad- 
versaries) I peaceably fold it up, or fling it aside, and 
read no more. It would be happy for me to have the 
same power over people's tongues, and not be forced to 
hear my own work railed at, and commended, fifty times 
a day ; aflfectiug all the while a countenance wholly un- 
concerned, and joining, out of policy or good manners, 
witli the judgment of both parties : this, I confess, is too 
great a hardship for so bashful and unexperienced a 
writer. 

But, alas, I lie under another discouragement of much 
more weight I was very unfortunate in the choice of 
my party, when I set up to be a writer. Where is the 
merit, or what opportunity to discover our wit, our 
courage, or our learning, in drawing our pens for the 
defence of a cause, which tlie queen and both houses of 
parliament, and nine pai*ts in ten of the kingdom, have so 
unarumously embraced ? I am cruelly afraid, we politic 
authors must begin to lessen our expenses, and lie for 
the future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes are 
now gone of writing ourselves into places or [)ciisions. A 
osrtain starveling autlior, vho worked under the late ad- 
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miiiistratkiB, told me, with a heavy heait, about a month 
ago, that he, and lomeothen of hk brethren, had secretly 
offered their service, dog;-cheiqp, to the present ministij, 
but were afl rdiised ; and are now maintained by con- 
tribution, like Jacobites w fismatics. I have been of late 
employed, out ai perfect commiseration, in doing them 
good offices: for, whereas some were of opinion, that 
these hungry zealots should not be suffered any longer, 
in their malapert way, to snarl- at the present course of 
public proceedings; and whereas others proposed, that 
they should be limited to a certain number, and permit- 
ted to write for thdr masters, in the same manner as 
counsel are assigned for other criminals, that is, to say 
all they can in defence of their client, but not reflect up- 
on the court; I humbly gave my advice, thm they 
should be mfiered to write on, as they used to do; 
which I did purely out of regard to their persons; for I 
hoped it would keep them out of harm's way, and pre- 
vent them from fallii^ into evil courses ; which, thougjh 
of little consequence to the public, would certainly be 
fatal to themselves. If I have room at the bottom of 
this paper, I will transcribe a petition to the present 
ministry, sent me by one of these authors^ in behalf of 
himself and fourscore others of his brethraL 

For my own part, notwithstanding the little encourage- 
ment to be hoped for at this time from the men in pow- 
er, I shall continue my paper, till either the world or 
myself grow weary of it : the latter is easily determined ; 
and for the former, I shall not leave it to the partiality 
of either party, but to the infallible judgment of my 
printa-. One principal end I designed by it, was, to 
undeceive those well meaning people, who have been 
drawn unawares into a wrong sense of things, either by 
the common prejudices of educatioa and company, the 
great personal qualities of some party leaders, or thie 

VOL. V. c 
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foul misrepresentatioos that were constantly made of all, 
who duTBt differ from them in the smallest article. 1 
liave known such men struck with the thoughts of some 
late changes, which, as they pretend to think, wci'e made 
without any reason visible to the world. In answer to 
this, it is not suiEcient to allege, what nobody doubts, 
that a good and wise prince may be allowed to change 
his ministers, without giving a reason to his subjects ; 
because it is probable, that he will not make such a 
change, without very important reasons; and a good 
subject ought to suppose, that in such a case there are 
such reasons, although he need not be apprised of them ; 
otherwise lie must inwardly tax his pnnce of capricious^ 
iiess, inconstancy, or ill-design. Such reasons indeed 
may not be obvious to persons prejudiced, or at a great 
distance, or short-tMnkers; and therefore, if tlierc be no 
secrets of state, nor any ill consequences to be appre- 
hended from Uicir publication, it is no uncommendable 
work in. any private hand, to lay tliem open for the sa- 
tisfaction of all men. And if what I have already said* 
or shall hereafter say, of this kind, be thought to reflect 
upon persons, although none have been named, I know 
not how it can possibly be avoided. The queen in her 
speech mentions, witli great concern, that '' the navy and 
other offices are burdened with lieavy debts; and de- 
sires, that the like may be prevented for the time to 
come." And if it be now posbiblc to prevent the con- 
tinuance of an evil, that has been so long growing upon 
us, and is arrived to such a height ; surely tliose corrup- 
tions and mismanagements must have been great, which 
first introduced them, before our taxes were eaten up by 
annuities. 

If I were able to rip up, and discover ui all their co- 
lours, only about weight or nine thousaud of the most 
scandalous abuses, that have beeu committed in all |>art8 
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rf public mftnagement, for twenty jestm past, by a cer- 
tain set* of men and their instruments, I should reckon it 
some service to my country and posterity. But, to say 
the truth, I should be glad the authcnrs' names were con- 
veyed to future times, along with their actions. For al- 
though the present age may understand well enough the 
little hints we give, the parallels we draw, and the cha- 
racters we describe ; yet all tliis will be lost to the next 
However, if th^se papers, reduced into a more durable 
form, should happen to live till our grandchildren be 
men, I hope they may have curiosity enough to consult 
annals, and compare dates, in order to find out what 
names were then iotrusted with the cmiduct of aiTaini, 
in the consequences whereof themselves will so deeply 
share : like a heavy debt in a private family, which of- 
ten lies an inciimbraDcc upon an estate for three generic 
tions. 

But, leaving the caie of infonning posterity to better 
pens, I shall, with due rrgai'd to truth, discretion, and 
the safety of my person from the men of the new-fangled 
mo<leration, continue to take all proper opportunities of 
letting the misled part of the people sec how grossly 
they have been abused, and in iihat particulars. I 
shall also endeavour to convince them, that the present 
coui'se we are in is the most probable means, with the 
blessing of God, to extricate oui-selves out of all our dif- 
ficulties. 

Among those who are pleased to write or talk against 
thb paper, I have obsei-ved a sti'ange manner of reason- 
ing, which I should be glad to hear them explain them- 
selves upou.^ They make no ceremony of exclaiming^ 

^ * This mode of finishing a sentence with a prepotitioD, which has 
prevailed in almost all our writings, is very reprehensible, as in ge- 
neral it may essily be avoided. Thus, "in the ahove sentence, 
* which I should be glad to bear them ex^kua themselves upon,^ if the 
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apoD all oboariciBi, «i>dbiil a duoDge oC wfaristiy, fa io 
ttilical ttiil diogcraM a eoi^iidetiite. Wliat Ad ir^ 
irlio he$t&j i|iprov« and job in thoie froceedfaifiK, mf 
Id d^mee of ttaB ? Weoiwnthejtii|c;tiiiecir afiAnito 
bo « ihey degeribe: we ue pushed Cor tii aniwer; and 
lite fittced at kit fiedy to confesa, that the eovnqpitoDi 
aod abmei In every braadi of th^ administratiiN^ ircve 
io umiienNit and iiib(^orafale» that aU tliiogB nnut Inm 
eoded fa iridic widiout acme speedy reMlaatioD. TUb 
Ifwre Aoadj aa^rted fa a fcmner paper : and the re- 
pHea I baTo lead, or heard, have been fa plafa tenoa 
ta affirm the dbect oontrarj : and not onty to d^id and 
dflebrate the late persons uid proceedfags, but to diNMtai 
■le irlth law and yeogeance, ibr castfag reflectkna oi 
86 many great and honourable men, whose bhrtl^ Virtue, 
and id^ties, whose morals and religion, whose l0ve>of 
their country, and its constitution m church and stale, 
weie so universally allowed; and all this set off with 
eiHous oomparlsoas, reflecting on the present cIk^ : is 
not this, fa plafa and direct terms, to tell all the worid, 
that the c|ueen has, fa a most dai^erous cri^ turned out 
a whole set of the best ministers that ever senred a 
prince, without any manner of reason but her rogral 
pleasure, and brought fa othen, of a character diredO^ 
contrary ? And how so yile an <^pinion astlds, caneiMh 
jdst with the least pretence to loyalty or good ^m^p^t^ 
let the w<n:ld determfae. 

I confeas myself so little a refiner fa politics, as not to 
be able to diseov^ what other motive, beside dbedkact 
to the queen, asenseof public danger, and a true love of 
their conntiy, jofaed with favincible courage, could spirit 

urangemeot were changed ia this maimer—* upon which I ihoiild be 
glad to hear them explain tbemtelYeB*— 4iow noch better would the 
•cntence doee ! 8. 
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^ thosegr^t meo» wte bave now, imder lifer nuJQitjr'i 
autboritj, unddrtakeD the dtkedkm «f afidn. YHmi 
can tliej eapecty but tbe ttbBCMt cUbrli of malkfl^ fraa 
a ael qf einiged domesdc advennei^ paqpetnalty 
log orer thdr otediict» ao8rii% all their dei^pu^ and 
tuiDgeveiyarttofimient divisioiiB aiiMngUieaii,iaordar 
to join with the Weakest, upon airjr niplure ? Thedtf- 
ficaldes tiie^ mittt encounter, are nine tiaKa iMie laid 
gmtier than ever; and the proepecte of the Interest, aier 
the leajdngs and gleanings of so 0007 yeais^ nine times 
ksB. Eveiy misfortune at home er abroad a WwMgh the 
aeepsaiy eonsequence of former counsels^ wHIJia iat* 
yated to them; and all the good suecess^ giTen to the 
Mrft of fonner scheme^ AdiarperhaaiieldTourcaids 
|d| die eyeniog^ph^ed booty, and lost your monej; and 
wlA dih^ aie almost deiiqpcrate^ yoaen^^ an honest 
geiitlefflan to letrieye your losses. 

I would ad[, whether the queen's q>eedi does not con- 
ttili her intentions, in every particular, relating to tbe 
pnbHc^ that a good subject, a Briton, and a protestant, 
can possibly have at heart ? " To cany on the war In 
all its parts, particularly in Spain, with the utmost 
▼igour, in order to procure a safe and honourable peace 
Ibar us and our alBes; to find some ways of paying the 
ddits of the navy; to support and encourage tbe church 
of England ; to preserve the Irtish constitution accord- 
ing to the union; to maintain the indulgence by law al- 
lowed to scrupulous consciences; and to employ none 
but such as are for the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover.'' It is known enough, that speeches on 
these occanons are ever digested by the advice <^ those, 
who are in the chief confidence ; and consequently, that 
Aese are the sentiments of her majesty's ministers, as 
well as hit own ; and we see, the two houses have unani- 
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moiuly agreed with her in every aiticle. When' the 
least counterpaces are made to any of these rqsolutioDSy 
it will be then time enough for our malecontents to bawl 
out popery, persecution, arbitraiy power, and the Pre^ 
tender. In the mean while, it is a little hard to think, 
that this island can bold but six men, of honesty and 
ability enough to serve their prince and country; or that 
our safety should depend upon their credit, any more 
than it would upon the breath in their nostrils; . Why 
should not a revolution in the ministry be sometimes ne^ 
cessary, as well as a revolution in the crown ? It is to be 
presumed, the former is at lenst as lawful in itself, and pep- 
baps the experiment not quite so dangerous. The revo- 
lotion of the sup about the earth, was formerly thought a 
necessary expedient to solve appearances, although it left 
many difficulties unanswered; until philosopheni contitved 
a better, wliicb is that of the earth's revolution about the 
sun. This is found, upon experience, to save much time 
and labour, to correct many irregular motions, and is 
better suited to tlie rqspcct due from a planet to a fixed 
stac 
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There ttK to wbooi toopoipnBt I mppear, 

BejroBd tlie lawt of ntire too mwett, i -. 

My Uoes are weak, Boniiewed« othefs ny, 

A man may ^n a thousand rach a day. 

» 

WnKN the printer came last veek lor his eopy^ Jm 
tmwigfat along iR^itb tdm a bundle of these papers, ltMcill^ 
lb the 'phrase of whig cc^fee-hoiises, l»¥e swiogtd eff 
the Ezanhier: most of which I had never seen «r 
heard of befefe. I lemember some thne ago, In one tiif 
the Tattlers, to have reaj a letter, triiQnein several ren- 
sons are assigned for the present cemiption anij degeoe- 
racj ef oar taste; hut I tldi^ the writer has omitted 
the principal ones, which I take to be the prejudice^W 
pardes. Neither can I excuse either* side of this I&- 
firmity : I have heard the arrantest drivellers pro and 
OM, commended for their shrewdness, even by men of 
tolerable ju<%ment ; and 4he best performances exploded 
as nonsense and stupidity. This indeed may parity be 
imputed to policy and prudence; but it is chiefly owing 
to that blindness, which prejudice and passion cast over 
the understanding : I mention tills, because I think It 
properiy within my province in quality of Examiner. 
And having granted more than is usual for an enemy to 
do, I must now take leave to say, that so weak a CQUse^ 

* These two words of sunilai' sound, * aeithe%? and * either,' ida^ 
ced so near each other, produce a cacophony, easily to be avoided, 
by putting, • nor,' in the place of * neither,' as thus ' Nor can I ntf- 
cuse either side,' Sfc, 8. 
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and 80 rulDed a faction, were never provided with pens 
more resembliDg their oonditioQ^ or leas suited to Uieii; 
occasions. 

Non tali auxilib, nee deferu9ribtu Utis, 
Temputege t 

This is the more to be wondered at, when we consider, 
they have the full liberty of the press ; that they have 
no other way left to recover themselves; and that they 
want not men of excellent parts, to set their arguments 
in the best light they will bear. Now, if two men would 
argue on both sides with fairness, good sense, and good 
manners, it would be no ill entertainment to the towq^ * 
and perhaps be the most effectual means to reconcile ui. 
But I am apt to think, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to prostitute their pens in a very odioui 
cause; which, besides, is more properly undertaken by 
noise and impudence, by gross railing and scurrility, by 
calumny and lying, and by little trifling cavils and car- 
pings in the wrong place, which those whiflQers use far 
arguments and answers. 

I was well enough pleased with a stoiy of one of these 
answerers, who, in a paper last week, found many faults 
with a late calculation of mine. Being, it seems, more 
deeply learned than his feUows, he was resolved to b^gin 
his answer with a Latin verse, as well as other folks. 
His business was, to look out for something against the 
Examiner, that would pretend to tax accounts; and 
turning over Virgil, he had the luck to find these words 



-Jvgiant examim taocos: 



So down they went, and out they would have come, if 
one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered it. 

I here declare, once for all, that if these people will 
not be quiet, I shall take the bread out of their mouthy 
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and answer the Examiner mjBelf ; which I protest I hatve 
never yet done, although I have been dien charged 
with it; neither have those answers been written or 
published with my privity, as malicious people are plea- 
sed to give out ; nor do I believe the common whiggish 
report, that the authors are hired t^ the ministiy, to give 
my paper a value. 

But the friends of this paper have g^ven me more un* 
easiness with their impatience, than its enemies, by their 
answers. I heard myself censured last week, by some 
of the former, for promising to discover the comiptioiiB 
df the late administration, but never performing any 
thing. The latter, on the other side, are thundering out 
thdr anathemas against me, for discovering so many. I 
am at a loss how to decide between these contrariei^ 
and shall therefore proceed after my own way, as I hav6 
hitherto done ; my design being of more importancse^ 
than that of writing only to gratify the spleen of one 
side, or provoke that of the other, although it may oc- 
casionally have both effects. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some facts, that in my 
humble 0{nnion were no hinderance to the change of the 
ministry. 

The first I shall mention, was that of introducing cer- 
tain new phrases into the court style, which had been 
very seldom, or never made use of in former times. 
They usually ran in the following terms : ^ Madam, I 
cannot serve you while such a one is in employment I 
desire, humbly, to resign my commission, if Mr. ■■ 
continues secretary of state. I cannot answer that the 

city will lend money, unless my I — d be president 

of the counciL I must beg leave to surrender, except 

has the staff. I must not accept the seals, unfeai 

comes into the other oflke.'* This has been the 

language of late years firom subjects to their prince. 
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Thus they latood upon terms, and must have their con- 
ditions to ruin the nation* Nay, this dutiful manner at 
capitulating had spread so far, that every understrap* 
per began at length to pei'k up and assume ; he expect- 
ed a regiment; or his son must be a major; or his 
l»other a collector ; else he threatened to vote according 
to his conscience. 

Another of their glorious attempts was, tlie clause in- 
tended in the bill for the encouragement of learning, by 
taking off the obligation upon fellows of colleges, in both 
univei-sitics, to enter upon holy ordei-s : the design of 
which, as I have heard the undertakers often cenfesiv 
was to remove the care of educating youths out of the 
fiands of the clergy, who are apt to infuse into their 
pupils too great a regard for the church and the monarchy. 
But there was a farther secret in this clause, which may 
best be discovered hy the fii-st projectoi-s, or at least* the 
garblers of it ; and these are known to be Collins and 
Tindal, in conjunction with a most pious lawyer, their 
disciple. 

What shall we say to tlieii- prodigious skill in arith- 
metic, discovered so constantly in their decision of elec- 
tions ; where they were able to make out by the rule of 
false, that three were more than three and* twenty, and 
iifteen than fifty ? Nay, it was a maxim, which I never 
heard any of them dispute, tliat iu determining elections 
I hey were not to consider where the right lay, but 
which of the candidates was likelier to be true to the 
cause. This they used to illustrate by a very apt and 
decent similitude, of gaming with a sharper; if you 
Cannot cheat as well as he, you are certainly undone. 

Another cast of theu* politics, was ttiat of endeavour- 
li)g to impeach an innocent lady,* for no reason imagine.- 

* Ladjr Madiao. M.<^ 
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ble, but her faithful and diligent service to the queeo, 
and the favour her majesty bore to her upon that ac- 
count, when others had acted contrary in so shamefial a 
manner. What else was the crime ? Had she treated 
her roytd mistress with insolence or neglect ? Had she 
enriched herself by a long practice of bribeiy, and ob^ 
tained exorbitant grants ? Had she engrossed her ma- 
jesty's favours, without admitting any access but through 
her means ? Had she heaped employments upon herself, 
her family and dependants.^ Had she an imperious 
haughty behaviour ? Or, after all, was it a perfect blun- 
der, and mistake of one person for another ? I have heard 
of a man, who lay all night on a rough pavement, and in 
the morning, wondering what it could pos^bly be that 
made him rest so ill, happening to see a feather under 
him, imputed the uneasiness of his lodging to that. I 
remember likewise the story of a giant in Rabelais, who 
used to feed upon windmills; but was unfortunately 
choken with a small lump of fresh butter, before a 
warm oven. 

And here I cannot but observe, how very refined some 
people are v\ their generosity and gratitude. There is 
a certain great person, (I shall not say of what sex) w1m> 
for many years past was the constant mark and butt, 
against which our present malecoutents used to discharge 
their resentment; upon whom they bestowed all the 
terms of scurrility that malice, cnv}% and indiguatioa 
could invent ; whom thefy publicly accused of every 
vice that can possess a human hcai*t ; pride, covetous- 
ncss, ingratitude, oppression, treachery, dissimulation, 
, violence, and fur}', all in tho highest extremes j but of 
late they have changed their language on a sudden ; that 
person is now the most faithful and just that ever served 
a prince ; tiiat person, originally diSering from tli^m in 

principles as far as east from west, but, united iof practice, 

c 3 
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and falhug together, they are now reokici]^ and find 
twenty resemblances between each other, which they 
could never discoTer before. Taniitsi, ut piaeeam tibi 
poire t 

Bnt to return : How could it be longer suffered a free 
nation, that all avenues to preferment should be ifaut up^ 
except a veiy few ; when one or two stood constant aeoh 
try, who docked all favours they handed down, or spread 
a huge invisible net between the prince and subject, and 
through which nethii^ of value could pass ? And here 
I cannot but admire at one consequence from this ma- 
nagement, which is <tf an extraordinary nature. Gene- 
rally speakii^, princes, who have ill ministers, are apt to 
suffer in their reputation, as well as in the love of the 
people ; but it was not so with the queen. When the 
sun h overcast by those clouds he exhales from the 
earth, we still acknowledge his light and influence, and 
at last find he can dispel, and drive them down to the 
horizon. The wisest prince, by the necessity of affairs, 
(he misrepresentations of designing men, or the innocent 
mistakes even of a good predecessor, may fod himself 
encompassed by a crew of courtiers, whora time, oppop> 
tunity, and success, have miserably corrupted : and if 
he can save himself and his people from ndn, under the 
worst administration, what may not his subjects hope for, 
when, with their universal applause, he changes hand% 
and makes use of the best ? 

Another great objection with me against the late party. 
Was, the oruel tyranny they put upon conscience, by t 
baibarous inquintion, refusing to admit the least tolera- 
tion or indulgence. They imposed a hundred tests; 
but could never be prevailed on to dispense with, or take 
ofl^ the smallest, or even to admit of occasional con* 
formity ; but went on daily (as thehr apostle Tindal ex- 
pi-esKB it) narroiving their terms of communion^ pr^ 
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noiiQcing nine parts in ten of the kingdom hereticB, and 
shutting them ont of the pale of their church. These 
veiy men, who talk so much of a comprehension in reli- 
gion among us, how came they to allow so little of it in 
politics, which is their sole religion ? You shall hear 
then^ pretending to hewail the animosities kept up be- 
tween the Church of England and dissenters, where the 
differences in opinion are so few and inconsiderable ; 
yet, these yeiy sons of moderation were pleased to ex- 
communicate every man, who disagreed with them in 
the smallest article of their political creed, or, who re- 
Aised to receive any new article, how difiicult soever to 
digest, which the leaders imposed at pleasure to serve 
their own interest. 

I will quit this subject for the [Nresent, when I have 
told one story. ^ There was a great king in Scythia, 
whose dominions were bounded on the north by the poor 
mountainous territories of a petty lord, who paid ho- 
mage, as the king's vassal. The Scythian prime minis- 
ter being lai^ely bribed, indirectly obtained his master's 
Consent to suffer this lord to build forts, and provide 
himself with arms, under pretence of preventing the in- 
roads of the Tartars. This little depending sovereign, 
finding he was now in a condition to be troublesome, 
began to insist upon terms, and threatened upon every 
occasion to unite with the Tartars: upon which the 
prime minister, who began to be in pain about his head» 
proposed a match betwixt his roaster, and the only 
daughter of this tributary lord, which he had the good 
luck to bring to pass ; and from that dme valued him- 
self as author of a most glorious union, which indeed was 
gjN>wa of absolute necessity by his corruption." This 
passage, cited literally from an eld history of Sarmatia, 
I thought fit to set down, on purpose to perplex little 
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and fallii^ together, they are oow reodndl^ and find 
twenty resemblances between each other, which they 
could never discoTer before. TanHtst, ut piaeeam UH 
perire t 

Bat to return : How could it be longer suffered a free 
nation, that all avenues to preferment should be shut up^ 
except a veiy few ; i^en one or two stood constant sen- 
try, who docked all favours they handed down, i«[ spread 
a huge invisible net between the prince and subject, and 
through which nethii^ of value could pass ? And here 
I cannot but admire at one consequence from this ma- 
nagemeiM, which is <tf an extraordinary nature. Crene- 
.rally speakii^, princes, who have ill ministers, are apt to 
suffer in their reputation, as well as in the love of the 
pe(^le ; but it was not so with the queen. When the 
sun is overcast by those douds he exhales from the 
earth, we still acknowledge his light and influence, and 
at last find he can dispel, and drive them down to the 
horizon. The wisest prince, by the necessity of affairs, 
(he oiisrcpresentations of designing men, or the innocent 
mistakes even of a good predecessor, may i^d himself 
encompassed by a crew of courtiers, whora time, oppop> 
tunity, and success, have miserably corrupted : and if 
he can save himself and his people from ndn, under the 
worst administration, what may not ins subjects hope foi^ 
when, with their universal applause, he changes hand% 
and makes use of the best ? 

Another great objection with me against the late party. 
Was, the oruel tyranny they put upon conscience, by t 
biubarous inquinti<HQ, refusing to admit the least tolera- 
tion or indulgence. They imposed a hundred tests; 
but could never be prevailed on to dispense with, or take 
ofl^ the smallest, or even to admit of occasional con* 
fonnity ; but went on daily (as thehr apostle Tindal ex- 
presses it) narroiving their terou of communion^ pr^ 
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noiiQcing nine parU in tea of the kingdoni heredcs, and 
ahuttiiig them oat of the pale of their chuich. These 
veiy men, who talk so much of a compreheiffiioa in reli- 
gion among us, how came thej to allow so tittle of it in 
politics, which is their sole religion ? You shall heai* 
then^ I»retending to bewail the animosities kept up be- 
tween the Church of £ngland and dissenters, where the 
differences in opinion are so few and inconsiderable ; 
yet, these very sons of moderation were pleased to ex- 
communicate every man, who disagreed with them in 
the smallest article of their pditical creed, or, who re- 
Aised to receive any new article, how difiicult soever to 
digest, which the leaders imposed at pleasure to serve 
tfieir own interest. 

I will quit this subject for the present, when I have 
told one story. ^ There was a great king In Scy tfaia, 
whose dominions were bounded on the north by the poor 
mountainous territories of a petty lord, who paid ho- 
mage, as the king's vassal. The Scythian prime minis- 
ter being lai^ely bribed, indirectly obtained his master's 
consent to suffer this lord to build forts, and provide 
himself with arms, under pretence of preventing the in- 
roads of the Tartars. This little depending sovereign, 
finding he was now in a condition to be troublesome, 
began to insist upon terms, and threatened upon every 
occasion to unite with the Tartars : upon which the 
prime minister, who began to be in pain about his head» 
proposed a match betwixt his roaster, and the only 
daughter of this tributary lord, which he had the good 
luck to bring to pass ; and from that time valued him- 
self as author of a most glorious union, which indeed was 
gix>wa of absolute necessity by his corruption.'' This 
passage, cited literally from an old history of Sarmatia, 
I thought fit to set down, on purpose to perplex little 
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smAttei^D^reniiffken^* and put Uieiii upon ihe faant fbr 
an applkatUm. 
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Anns to the gown the victory nwwf jield. ' " 

I AM very nmcfa at a loss how to proceed npoo the 
aiflgect intended in this paper, whidi a new inddepl hiK 
led me to engage in. The subject I mean, Is, thai of 
soldien and the aiinj ; but being a matter whdDj' dot 
of liiy trade, I fihaH handle it in as cautious a mauKSrai 
I am «A)]e. 

tt is certain, thdtihe art of war has suflfered ffCBi 
changes almost la every age and country of the.world ; 
however, there are some maaims relating to it, that wiB 
be eternal truths, and which eveiy reasonable man nmsl 
allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome, the aimles of 
those states were composed of their citizens, who took no 
pay, because the quarrel was tbdr own; and therefofe 
the war was usually decMcd in one campaign ; or, if it 
lasted longer, yet in winter the sddiers returned .to.their 
several callings, and were not distinguished from the 
rest of the people. The Gothic governments in Europe, 
although they were of military institution, yet observed 
almost the same method. I shall instance only here in 
England: those who held landsm (mpUe of the king) 
were obliged to attend him in his wars with a certain 
number of men, who all held lands from them, . at easy 
rents, on that condition* These fought without pay; 



and when t)ie. s^rrice wa^ oyer,, retiuiied again t# their 
farms. It.is Yeoorded of WiUiaoi Biifiis,.that bdog ab- 
sent in j^onnandy^, and dngaged in a war with his bro- 
ther, he ^ordered twent|r thousand men to be raised, and 
sent over hence to supply his army ; but, having struck 
up a peace beAve they were embarked, he gave them 
leave to disband, upon coadition they would pay him 
ten shillings per man, which amounted to a mighty sum 
in those days. 

Consider a kii^dom as. a great family, whereof the 
prince is the foth^, and it will appear [Mainly, that meri^ 
eenary troops ar^ only servants armed, either to awo the 
duldreo at home, or else to defend ficom invadeili the 
family,' who are otherwise employed, and choose to coo- 
tribute out of then; stock ^r payii^. their defenden^ 
rather than leave their afiahs to be ncigfeoted in their ab* 
sence. The art of making soldiery a trade, and keeping 
armies ij^ pay, seems in Europe to have had two ot^- 
nals : the ^t was usurpation ; when popular men dest|oy^ 
ed the liberies of their country, . and sei7ied the power 
into th^u* own hands, which they were forced to maintain 
by hiring guards to bridle the people. Such were aur 
ciently the tyrants in most of the small states of Greece ; 
and such were those in several parts of Italy, about three 
or four centui ies ago, as Machiavel informs us. The 
other original ^f mercenary armies, seems to have risen 
from larger kingdoms, or commonwealths, which bad sub^ 
4lue4 p]:oviuces at a die^tance, and were forced to rnaix^ 
tain troops upon them, to prevent insuirectiofis fiom the 
natives. Of this sort were Macedgn, Carthage, and 
Home of old ; Yeniee and Holland at thiq day, as well 
as most klQgd(»Qs in Europe. So that mercenary forces 
in a free state, whether monarchy or conmionwealth, seeoi 
only necessary either for preserving their conquc6t% 



(urihidi In iucii fttH^fsaSIM "H li not pMdoBl Ito 6XtiMt 
too^ flv) or "lAie tmr AMMilBing ifflsr sITft dtiinioc *'"''' '■^'* 
In thih laat, whScii ftt ^itetetit te <Htf mort Iwf iiflirt iimw>, 
there are eerUdn ma:riiiHi; that nO wise ^<yveiMlMllliiM 
cibserved. . • ' «*- 

The first I riiall rattntion is, that oo|vitate liuM rfMMH 
have aoofflSRSiiffli tobegeo^rdforlire^lethfe 
sehriees beeter sogreat; <i^, ff a prince be muidvisedly 
brought to ofl^ such a coimnisBlon in one haod, kHUtai 
(to sate ftne and blood) dellvcar ap his crown wMi Out 
other. The Romans, In the h^t and p q lp o tt s n of 
their govtrnment, usnally^sent out iktt of the n^^ooMil 
fb be ^eral i^Mnst their inost fijitnidabk ehoufiwiH 
fcfcalled the did one; wHoOfted returned befiMf^ttifiiMli 
decdob, and, aeobrding ais he had merit, wasseiottfo^ib^ 
ntand in some bt&ei' part; which perhaps wba-eoMSmMl 
teliimfor aseoondyanrisoflDiefimesa tUrdyenr. BWff 
PMifais JUnlliusi or iMpIo himself had jprresQiiMd to no^M 
the senate to continue their cmniidsrion ^ life, tbej wo^ 
eertdnly have fallen a samfiee to the jealoosy of tlie 
people. Csesar, indeed, (between whom and a eertttl 
general, some of late, with much discretion, have HMdcr A 
parallel) had his command in Gaul continued to hfan ftr 
five years; and was afterwards made perpetual dktaM; 
that is to say, general for liie; whidi gave hfan the pOMir 
and the win ofutteriydestrnjing the Roman libeity. Bnl 
In' fab time the Romans were very much d^oerated* weA 
great corruptbns had crept into their morals tail dbh 
dpHne. However, we see there sUll were sooie raMdM 
cf a ndble splrh aiMmg tfiem; for, when C^Mor sent tolM 
chosen consol notwiOstanding Ids absence, they doerced 
he should come in pawn, give up his ooaamand, and ji#> 
ten wort fnBjwwn, 

ft is not imposnfaie, but a general may desire such a 
commission out of in a dvert e ncy, aft.te instigatloB of Ua 
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flrieodgi or fohapsfif hkrMwUij «t jMV^iw A»hMi^ 
fit and hcngjurirf lt» wMheat jptendiflRiNpy «ch><lir«ilfal 
^oDfleqaeoaet; and in tMcMe a wiM prittc^ 
bavdy lefm k, viAwtf ilMivk^ any mavks «f thdr d]»> 
fdeanne. Bol tfae mpiest, in its own natwe, la Uighftjr 
criminaly and mi^ to be eoteied fo apc» ncoid to t^^ 
fy othen, In tine toooine^ inoQi Tentnrii^ to nake it 
' Another inaxktt to be <4Merved-t7 a freeatate eogaind 
lowar, li, tokeeptheoiilitaiy power in abaohiteiui^jec- 
tioo to the civil, noreFerealfier thefanaertoinflaenceor 
Inteifoe with the latter. A geneial and his aimj- aie 
aervantSi hirodbj the civil power to act, ai tbejr are di- 
rected thence^ and with a commiMion laige or Inniftedy aa 
the adarinlitfation shall think fit; te which tfaqr acf 
lai^ety paid in profit and honour. The whole vfMitiam^ 
bf which armiea are governed, is ^lite-aiien Grom the 
peaceful mstitutions of states at home; and if the rewards 
hesoinTitiagastoten^&senatorto take a post in the 
araij, while he is there on his duty, he ought to consider 
himself in no other capaptj. I know 9ot anj sort of 
men so i4>t as s^iets arCi to reprimand those who pre- 
sume to interfere in what relates to their.trade. '\^'ben 
they hear any of us, in a coflfee-bouse, wondering that 
such .a Tictory was not pursued ; oomplainiog that such a 
town cost more men and money than it was worth to take 
it; or that such an <^;>portunity was lost in fighting the 
enemy : they presently reprove us, and often with justice 
enough, f<Mr meddling with matters out of our iq[>here ; and 
dearfy e<wyiDce us of our mistakes, by terms of art thai 
none of us understand. If or do we escape so ; for they 
reflect with the utmost contempt on our ignorance; that 
we, who sit at home in ease and security, never stirriag 
from our firesides, should pretend, from books and general 
reason, to aigue npon military aflairs; which, after al( if 
we may judge from the ^hareof inteUectuala in 8<Hne who 
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sre ndd to excel that way, is not so very profound, or 
difficult a science. But, if there be any -weight in what 
they offier, as perhaps there inay be a great deal, surely 
these gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to concern 
themselves in matters of the cabinet, which are always 
either far above, or nmch beside their capacities. So^ 
diers may as well pretend to prescribe rules for trade, to 
determine points in philosophy, to be moderators in an as- 
sembly of divines, or direct in a court of justice, as to mis- 
place their talent in examining affairs of state ; especially 
in what relates to the choice of ministers, who are never 
so likely to be ill chosen as when approved by them. It 
would be endless to show how pernicious all steps of this 
nature have been in many parts and ages of the workL 
I shall only produce two at present ; one in Rome^ the 
other in England. The first is, of Caesar : when he came 
to the city with his soldiers to settle the ministry, there 
was an end of their liberty for ever. The second was, In 
the great rebellion against King Charles the First: the 
king and both houses were agreed upon the terms of a 
peace ; but the officers of the army (as Ludlow relates it) 
set a guard upon the house of commons, took -a list of the 
members, and kept all by force out of the house, except 
those who were for brhigiug the king to a trial. Some 
years after, when they Erected a military government, and 
ruled the island by major generals, we received most ad- 
mirable instances of their skill in politics. To ^y the 
truth, such formidable sticklers can have but two reasons 
for desiring to interfere in the administration; the first is, 
that of Ciesar and Cromwell; of which God forbid I sliould 
accuse or suspect any body, since the second is per- 
nicious enough; and that is, to preserve those in power, 
who are for perpetuating a war, rather than see others ad- 
vancf^ci, who, they are sure, will use all proper means to 
promote a safe and honourable peace. 
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to the old straight road again, as sood as they can. But 
another temper had now began to prevail : for, as in the 
reign of King Charies the First, several weH-meaning 
people were ready to join in reforming some abuses, while 
others, who had deeper designs, were still calling out for 
a thorough reformation, which ended at last in the ruin 
of the kingdom ; so, after the late king's coming to the 
throne, there was a restless cr^ from men of the same 
principles, for a thorough revolution; which as some 
were canying it on, must have ended in the destruction 
of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour has run ever once against 
the clergy, and iirom what corner spread and fomented, 
is, I believe, manifest to all men. It looked like a set 
quarrel against chrktianity ; and if we call to mind seve- 
ral of the leaders, it roust in a great measure have been 
actually so. Nothing was more common, in writing nnd 
conversation, than to hear that reverend body charged 
in gross with what was utterly inconsistent ; despised for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached with 
avarice, and taxed with luxury ; accused for promoting 
arbitrary power, and for resisting the prerogative ; cen- 
sured for their pride, and scorned for their meanness of 
^iriL The representatives of the lower clergy were 
railed at for disputing die power of the bishops, by the 
known abhorrers of episcopacy; and abused for doing 
nothing in the convocations, by those very men, wIki 
helped to bind up their hands. The vice, the folly, die 
ignorance of eveiy single man, were laid upon the cha- 
racter I their jurisdiction, censures, and discipluie, tiam- 
pled under foot; yet mighty complaints against their ex- 
cessive power; the men of wit employed to turn the 
priesthood itself into ridicule : in short, groaning every 
where under the weight of poverty, oppression, contempt, 
aud obloquy. . A fair return for the time and money 
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amatter rf niall taoineiit, I dian iiow Ulos Hbe^ 
tomediing of the ehiirch. 

For lereral jears pas€ there hasnot,- 1 ihink; id B^ 
rope, beeo any sodety (rfmen upod sd tifibiqy|y]r aftot 
as the iActftj of Eugland? normore hardly treated .hgr 
those very per^ns, from ivhom thej deserved much bet- 
ter quarter, and in whose powier they chiiE^ had put it to 
UBe them so ill. I would not willingly niia p cp r c Beat 
facts; but I think it generally allowed by enemies and 
friencls, that the bold and brave defences made' l>dEmre 
the Revolution, against ttiose many ' invasions of our 
rights, proceeded principally from tlie clergy; who' are 
likewise known to have rejected all advances made them, 
to close with the measures at that time concerting; whik 
the dissenters, to gratify their ambition and revenge, fell 
into the basest compliances wiih the court, approved ^ 
all proceedings by their numerous and fulsome addressesi 
and took eropl(^ment8 and commissions by virtue of the 
dispelling power, against the direct laws of the laud* 
All this is so true, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to those of his own religion, have the 
fairest claim and pretensions to his favour, frqm thiA 
merit and eminent services to his supposed father; who^' 
without such encouragement, would probably never have 
been misled to go the lengths he did. It should like- 
wise be remembered, to the everlasting honoiii- of the 
London divines, that in those dangerous times they writ 
and published the best collection of arguments agsJdit 
popery that ever appeared in the world. At the revohh 
tion, the body of the clergy joined heaitily in the coBBh 
mon cause, except a few, whose suiTerings perhaps have 
atoned for their mistakes; like men who are content to 
go about, for avoiding* a gulf or precipice, but come in- 

* * For avoidiDg*— a vulgar mode of expresaon ; it should b« * in 
order to avoid a gulf;" Ac. 8. 
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to the old straight road again, as sooo as tbcj can. But 
another temper had now began to prerail : for, asin the 
reign of King Charies the First, several weU-meaning 
people were readj- to join in reforming some abuses, while 
others, who had deeper designs, were still calling out for 
a tLorough reformation, which ended at last in the ruin 
of the kingdom ; so, after the late king's coming to the 
throne, there was a restless cr} from men of the same 
principles, for a thorough revolution; which as some 
were canjii^ it on, must have ended in the destruction 
of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour has run ever since against 
the clergy, and iirom what corner spread and fomented, 
IS, I believe, manifest to all men. It looked like a set 
quarrel against chrktianitj ; and if we call to mind seve- 
ral of the leaders, it roust in a great measure have been 
actually so. Nothing iras more commcHi, in writing and 
conversation, than to hear that reverend body charged 
in gross with what was utterly inconsistent ; despised for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached Hith 
avarice, and taxed with luxury ; accused for promoting 
arbitrary power, and for resisting the prerogative ; ccu- 
siued for their pride, and scorned for their nn-anness of 
^iriL The representatives of the lower clergy were 
railed at for <Usputing the power of the bisliops, by the 
known aUiorrers of epifcopacy; and abused for doiov 
nothing in the convocations, by those very men, who 
helped to bind up their hands. The vice, the folly, the 
igniNrance of eveiy single man, were laid upon the cha- 
racter : their jurisdiction, censures, and discipline, tram- 
pled under foot; yet mighty complaints against their ex- 
cesuve power; the men of wit emfdoyed to turn the 
priesthood itself into ridicule : in diort, groaning every 
where under the weight of poverty, oppresgion, contempt, 
and obloquy. A £ur return for the time and money 
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qpentlB diflir edii€atfoB» te ft tbeni krttmwmfkmti 
Ae ahari and a fidr eoceufagement for wordijr Me»to 
come into tiie duttch ^ Ebwever, It majr teaoBM «iih 
jfort to the peramii ef tlMil hc^ fuDGtk^ 
Fcmder, as well aa^ bb hartnoger, met vith AeiHnri*- 
eepdoD: ^ Jdia came neldier eating aor drinMqgi -mi 
tiieysaj, he liathadml; tiieSoo of aaB caneeattog 
and drl^kii^, and tbej sa^, behold a ghtttoa aoda viae* 
bibbQr,'^'&e. 

In tUt deplorable ftate oi^eUsigf^ wKiiagit^JkB 
band of Providence, working b^ ita glorioiia biiiHlin<f( 
the queen, could have been able to tnni ibe pa^jiali 
hearts so suprlrfnglj in their finYonr. Tfait pAmtt/H 
destined fer the saiiety of Europe, and a Meadng la-lw 
subjects, began her reign with a noble benefaetiontefha 
ehuieh; and it waa hoped the nation would hai^fiAw^ 
ed suA an ea»nn^; whidi nothing could have ptcy<1l 
ed, but the false politics <^ a set of men, who fivai ttiflP 
inaxiiBB upon (hose of every tott»ing ommwnwealdl, 
wfaidi is always struggling for life, fluhslwtinf fay ei^edl- 
ents, and dten at the mercy of ai^ powetfiil 
These men take it into their ima^ation, that t]cada 
never flourish, unless the countiy becomes a 
receptacle for all nation!^ .rdig^ons, and' lai^gnageaf « 
system only pri^per for small popular atate% but alp* 
gether unwcsrthy and below the dignity of aa ^i^%ff^ 
crown; which, with us, Is best upheld by a uMxipnlgr in 
possesion of its just prerogative, a senate of orfABaiMlfif 
commons, and a deigy established in its due t|i|pll4 pilk 
a suitfllble msfinteoance by law. But these mco coiikfe^ 
with the splritoffliiopkeepen^ to frame mhs far Aeafb 
mildstratkm of kSqgdoaH$ or, aa If tbqr ibooijk fU 
whole art cf government iqiMirted In the Importatte of 
milaiegs, and the enitof tuf henlngi. Such ao Uaadaa 
oiuB can alfaid enoii^ to support OmjoMgesty of ft I 
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the honour of a oobilitj, and the dignit j of a magistracy : 
we can encoui-a^e arts and sciences, majntain oar bishops 
and clergy, and sufler our gentry to live in a decent, 
hospitable manner; yet still there will remain hands 
sufficient for ti*adc-and manufactures, which do always 
indeed deserve the best encouragement, but not to a de- 
gree of sending every living soul into the warehouse or 
the workshop. 

This pedantry of republican politics has done infinite 
mischief among us. To tliis we OM^e those noble schemes 
of treating ChriLlianily as a s}stem of speculative 
opinions, which no man should be bound to believe ; of 
making the being, and tlie worship of God, a creatui-c 
of the state ; in consequence of these, that the teachers 
of religion ought to boid tlieir maintenance at pleasure^ 
or live by the alms and charitable collection of tlie pcopl^ 
and be equally eccoursged of all opuiions;* that they 
should be prescribed what to teach, by those who arc to 
leaiii from them ; and upon default, have a staff and a 
pair of shoes left at their door : with many other pro- 
jects of equal piety, wisdom, and good nature. 

But, God be thanked, they and their schemes are 
vanished, and thrir places shall know them no more. 
When I think of that inundation of atheism, infidelity, 
profaneness, and licentiousness, which was likely to 
overwhelm us. from what mouths and hearts it first pro- 
ceeded, and how the people joined wiih the queen's en- 
deavours to divert this flood, I cannot but reflect on that 
remarkable passage in the Revelation, where " the sev- 

■* This is a very loose inaccurate mode of speech, and a bad ap- 
ran^ement of the wordr», which might be thus dianged— * and tbo#e 
<^ all opinions be equally eacoaraged.' S. 

vol.. V, • D 
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pent with seven heads* cast out of bis mouth water after 
the woman like a flood, that he might c&use her to be 
carried away of the flood ; but the earth helped the wo- 
man, and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed up 
the flood which tlie dragon cast out of his mouth.'* For 
the queen having changed her ministry suitablef to her 
own wisdom and the wishes of her subjects, and having 
called a free parliament, and at the same time summoned 
the convocation by her royal writ, as in all times had 
been accustomed ; and soon after their meeting, sent a 
most gracious letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
be communicated to the bishops and clergy of his pro- 
vince ; taking notice of " the loose and profane princi- 
ples, which had been openly scattered and propagated 
among her subjects : that the consultations of the clergy 
were particularly requisite to repress and prevent such 
daring attempts, for which her subjects from all parts of 
the kingdom have shewn their just abhon*ence; she 
hopes the endeavours of the clergy in tliis respect will 
not be unsuccessful ; and for her pai*t, is ready to give 
them all fit encouragement, to proceed in the despatch of 
tucb business, as properly belongs to them ; and to grant 
ihem powers requisite to carry on so good a work :" iD 
conclusion, " earnestly recommending to them to avoid 
disputes ; and determining to do all that in her lies, to 
compose and extinguish them." 

It is to be hoped, that this last part of her majesty's 
letter, will be the first she will please to execute ; for, it 
seems, tins very letter created the fiist dispute ; the fact 
Avhereof is thus related : the upper house, having formed 
an address to \\m\ queen before they received her majes- 
ty's letter, sent both address and letter together to the 

♦ Meaning the Pcv»^n chiefs of the whig miDi^try j tvhom he call? 
: Ijc He;»tarchy in No. 26. N. 

• -syllable' for *tfuilabV-' S- 
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lower house, with a message excuang their not mention- 
ing the letter in the address, because this was formed be- 
fore the other was received. The lower house returned 
them, with a desire that an address might be formed with 
a due regard and acknowledgments for the letter. After 
^ome difficulties, the same address was sent down again, 
with a clause inserted making some short mention of the 
said letter. This the lower house did not fldnk suffi- 
cient, and sent it back again with the same request: 
whereupon the archbishop, after a short consultation with 
some of his brethren, immediately adjourned the conro- 
cation for a month; and no address at all was sent to the 
queen. 

I understand not ecclesiastical affairs well enough to 
comment upon this matter: but it seems to me, that all 
methods of doing service to the churc|i and kingdom, by 
means of a convocation, may be at any time eluded, if 
there be no remedy against such an incident And, if 
this proceeding be agreeable to the institution, spiritual 
assemblies must needs be sti^angely contrived, very dif- 
ferent jrom any lay senate yet known in the world. 
Surely, from the nature of such a synod, it must be a 
very unhappy circumstance, when the majority of the 
bishops draws one way, and that of the lower clergy 
another. The latter, I think, ai-e not at this time sus- 
pected for any principle bordering upon those professed 
by enemies to episcopacy ; and if they happen to differ 
from 'tlie greater part of the present set of bishops, I 
doubt it will call some things to mind, that may turn the 
scale of general favour on the inferior clergy's side ; who, 
with a profound duty to her majesty, are perfectly 
pleased with the present turn of affairs. Besides, cu- 
rious people will be apt to inquijrc into the dates of some 
promotions ; to call to mind if'hat designs were then upon 
the anvil : and thence m^kf msilicious Reductions. Fer- 
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haps they will observe the manner of voting on tlie 
bishops bencli, and compare it with what sliall pa^a in 
the upper house of convocation. There is however one 
comfort ; that under the present dispositions of the king^ 
dom, a dislike to the proceedings of any of their lord- 
ships, even to the number of a majority, will be purely 
personal, and not turned to the disadvantage of the order. 
And for my part, as I am a true lover of the church, I 
would rather find the inclinations of the people favour- 
able to episcopacy in general, than see a majority of pre- 
lates cried up by those, who are known enemies to the 
character. Nor indeed has any thing given me more 
offence for several yeai-s past, than to observe, how «ome 
of that bench have been caressed by certain persons; 
and others of them openly celebrated by the infamous 
pens of atheists, republicans, and fanatics. 

Time and mortality can* only remedy these inconve- 
niences in the church, which are not to be cured, like 
those in the state, by a change of ministiy. If we may 
guess the temper of a convocation from tlie choice of a 
prolocutor, as it is usual to do that of a house of com- 
mons by tlie speaker, we may expect great things firom 
that reverend body, wlio have done themselves much 
reputation,! by pitching upon a gentleman of so much 



*■ This arrangement leads to ambiguity ; * only' placed after * can,* 
may signify can do no more than : as — can only palliate, not cure these 
evils. When * only,' therefore, refers to things before enumerated* 
exclurfvely of all otlier?, it ought always to precede * can.' As 
ibus — * Time and mortality, only, can remedy,' &c. S. 

f * Wbo have done themselves much reputation,' &;c. Neither 
grammar nor custom will authorize tliis plirase. There is a similar 
one in use indeed, as, * they have done themselves great credit,' but 
yet is far from being proper : reputation and credit are what people 
xlo not bestow upon themselves, but are granted to them by others ; 
the expression therefore should be — they have gained to thenuelves 
|;rcat n\ utation, great credit. Tiiis phrase is properly made use of 
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pietj, wit, and learDing, for that office : and one vbo is 
so tlioroughlj Tersed in those parts of kooi^ledge, whkh 
arc proper for it. I am sorry that the three Latio 
speeches, delivered upon presenting the prolocutor, were 
not made public ; they might perhaps have giTen us some 
light into the disposition of each house: and besides, one 
of them is said to be so peculiar in the style and matter, 
as might have made up in entertainment, what it wanted 
in instruction. 



NUMBER XXIII. 

THURSDAY, JAKCA&Y 4, 1710-11. 

AuUa tuni occtdiiores insidue^ ^lohn ear, qua iaUtU tn simulatioiif 
offkiij out in aliqvo nects s Uudinis iwjimic. 

It is extremely difficult to explore those dedgns which are conceived 
under the veil of duty, and lie hid under the pretence of firioid- 
s>hip. 

The following answer is written in the true style, and 
with the usual candour of such pieces; which I have 
imitated to the best of my skill, and doubt not but 
the reader wiO be extremely satisfied with it. 

Tlu Excuniner cross-examined; or, A fall Answer to 

the last Examiner. 

If I durst be so bold with this author, I would gladly 
ask him a familiar question ; Pray, ar, who made you 

oo another occasion, where it is said of a man, that he has * done 
himself justice,* because he has taken it out of ail other hands, into 
his own. S. 
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an examiner ? He talks in one of his insipid papers of 
right or nine thousand corruptions, while we were at the 
head of affairs; jet in all this time he has hardly pro- 
duced fifty : 

Farturiunt numUSy ifc. Hos. 

But I sliall confine myself at present to his last papcri 
He tells us, the queen began her reign with a noble be.s 
refaction to Uie church. Here's priestcraft with a wit? 
iicss ! This is the constant language of youi- high-flier% 
to call those who are hired to teach the religion of the 
magistrate, by the name of the church. B«u. this is not 
all; for in the very next line he says, it was hoped the 
nation would have followed this example. You see the 
faction begins already to speak out : this is an open de- 
mand for the abbey-lands; this furious zealot would 
liave us priestridden again, like our popish ancestors;^ 
but it is to be hoped the government will take timely 
care to suppress such audacious attempts ; else we have 
spent so much blood and treasure, to very little purpose^ 
in maintaining religion and the revolution. But what 
can we expect from a man, who at one blow endeavours 
to ruin our trade? A country, says he, may flourish 
(these arc his own W4>rds) witliout beiug the common re- 
ceptacle for all nations, religions, and languages. What ! 
we must immediately banish, or murder the Palatines; 
forbid all foreign merchants not only the Exchange but 
the kingdom ; persecute the disseutere with fire and fag- 
got ; and make it high ti'eason to speak any other tongue^ 
but English. In another place lie talks of a serpent with 
seven heads, which is a manifest corruption of tlie text ; 
for the words, seven heads, are not mentioned in that 
verse. However, we know what serpent he would mean ; 
a serpent with fourteen legs ; or indeed no seipent at aU^ 
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but seven great mcD, who were the best ministers, the 
truest protestants, and the most disinterested patriot^ 
that ever served a prince. But nothing is so inconsistent 
as tliis writer. I know not whether to call him a whig 
or a tor}', a protestant or a papist; he finds fault with 
convocations ; sajs, they are ae^emblies strangely con- 
tnved ; and yet lays the fault upon us, that we bound 
theu' hands : I wish we could have bound their tongues 
too. But, as fast as their hands were bound, they could 
make a shift to hold their pens, and have theur share in 
the guilt of mining the hopefullest party and ministry 
that ever prescribed to a crown. This captious gentle.- 
raan is angry to see a majority of prelates cried up by 
those, who are enemies to the character : now I always 
thought, that the concessions of enemies were more to a 
man's advantage Ihan the praise of hJs friends. Time 
and mortality, he sajs, can only remedy these incouvC; 
uiences in the church : that is, in other words, whan 
certain bishops are dead, we shall have others of our own 
stamp. Not so fast ; you are not yet so sure of your^ 
game. We have already got one comfortable loss Ifa 
Spain, although by a general of our own : for joy of whicl^^ 
our junto had a meny meeting at the house of theiT' 
great proselyte,, on the very day we received the happy 
news. Ohe or two more such blows would perhaps seti 
us right again; and theu we can employ mortality as 
well as others. He concludes with wishing, that tlu-ec 
letters, spoken when the prolocutor was presented, were 
made public. I suppose he would be content with one ; 
and that is more than we shall humour him to grant. 
However, I hope he will allow it possible to have grace, 
without either eloquence or Latin ; which is all I sliall 
gay to this malicious innuendo. 

Having thus, I hope, given a full and satisfactory an- 
swer, to the Examiner's last paper, I shall now go on to a 
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more iniportdnt aiTair, which is, to prove, by sevci-al msr 
deniable loslaDces, that the late ministry and their abet- 
tors were true friends to the church. It is yet, I confess, 
a secret to the clergy wherein this friendship did consist 
For information therefore of that reverend body, that they 
may never forget their benefactors, as well as of all others 
who may be equally ignorant, I have determined to dis- 
play our merits to the world upon that weighty article. 
And I could wish, that Avhat I am to say were to be writ- 
ten in brass, for an eternal memorial ; the rather, because 
for the future the church may endeavour to stand unsup- 
ported by those patrons, who expired in doing it their last 
good office, and will never rise to preserve it any more. 

Let us therefore produce the pious endeavours of 
fhesc church defenders, who were its patrons, by their 
power and authority, as well as ornaments of it, by theilr 
exemplary lives. 

First. St. Paul tells us, there must be heresies in Ibe 
church, that the trutli may be maaifest ; and therefore, by 
due course of reasoning, the more heresies there are, the 
more manifest will the truth be made. This being ma?- 
turcly considered by these lovers of the church, they 
endeavoured to propagate as many heresies as they coulc^ 
fhat the light cf truth might shine the clearer. 

Secondly. To show their zeal for the church's defence, 
ihey took the care of it entirely out of the hands of God 
Almighty, (because that was a foreign jurisdiction) and 
made it their own creature, depending altogether upon 
them ; and issued out their orders to Tindal, and others^ 
to give public notice of it. 

Thirdly. Because charity is the most celebrated of all 
christian virtues, therefore they extended theh-s beyond 
idl bounds ; and instead of shutting the church against 
dissenters, were ready to open it to all comers, and break 
down its walls, rather than that any should want room to 
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enter. The strength of a state, we loiow, coosistg'iu the 
munber of people, how different soever m thebr callings ; 
and why dKmld not the strei^th of a church consist in 
the same, how different soever in their creeds ? For that 
reason, they charitablj attempted to abolish the test, 
which tied up so many hands from getting emplojments^ 
in order to protect the church. 

I know very well, that this attempt is objected to us 
as a crime by several malignant tories; and denied as a 
slander, by many unthinking pe<^le among ourselves. 
The latter are apt, in their defence, to ask such questions 
as these ; Was your test repealed ? had we not a majori- 
ty ? might we not have done it, if we pleased ? To which 
the others answer, you did what you could : you prepared 
the way, but you found a fatal impediment from that 
quarter whence the sanction of the law must come ; and 
therefore, to save your credit, you condemned a paper to 
be burnt, which yourselves had brought in. But alas ! 
the miscarriage of diat noble project for the safety of the 
churcli, had anotHer original ; the knowledge whereof de- 
pends upon a piece of secret history, which I shall now 
lay open. 

These church-protectors had directed a presbyterian 

preacher to draw up a bill for repealing the test. It was 

accordingly done with great art ; and in the preamble, 

several expressions of civility to the established church ; 

and when it came to the qualifications of all tlio&e who 

were to enter on any office, the compiler had taken 

«pecial care to make them large enough for all chri£tians 

whatsoever, by transcribing tlie very words (only formed 

into an oatli) which quakers are obliged to profess by a 

former act of parliament ; as I shall here set them down : 

^'' I, A. B. profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 

Christ his eternal Son, the true Cod ; and in the Holy 

^^pirit, one God, blessed for evermore ; and do acknow^ 

D 2 
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ledge the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be given by divine inspiration." This bill was carried 
to the chief leaders, for their approbation, with these terri- 
ble words tui'ned into an oatji : What should they do ? 
Those few among theni, who fancied they believed in 
God, w^ere sure they did not believe in Christ, or the 
Holy Spirit, or one syllable of the Bible; and they were 
as sure that every body knew their opinion in those mat- 
ters, which indeed they had been always too sincere ta 
disguise ; how therefore could they take such an oath as 
that, without ruining their reputation with Tindal, To- 
land, Coward, Collins, Clendon, and all the tribe of free- 
tlniikers, and so give a scandal to weak unbelievers? 
Upon this nice point of honour and conscience, the mat- 
{er was hushed, the project for repealing the test let fallj 
^nd the sacrament left as the smaller evil of the two. 

Fourthly. These pillars of the churcli, because the hai> 
vest was great, and the labourer few, and because they 
would ease llie bishops from the grievous trouble of lay- 
ing on hands, were willing to allow that power to all men 
whatsoever, to prevent that tenible consequence of uu- 
chuvcliing those, who tliought a hand iiom under a cloak 
as cifcctual as from lawn sleeves. And indeed what 
could more contribute to the advancement of true religioi^ 
than a bill of general naturalization for priesthood? 

Fifthly. In order to fix religion in the minds of me% 
because truth never appears so fair as when confronted 
with falsehood, they directed books to be published, that 
denied the being of a God, the divinity of the Second and 
Third Person, the truth of all revelation, and the immor* 
tality of the soul. To this we owe that great sense of 
i*eligion, that respect and kindness of the clergy, and that 
true love of virtue, so manifest of late yean among the 
^outh of our nation. N<Nr could any thing be more dis- 
iTeet, than to leave the merits of each cause to such wis^ 
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impartial judges; who m^it othenriBe fall ander the da- 
very <»f beiieviDg, by educatkn and prejudice. 

Sixtldy. Becanae nothing so much distracts the 
thoughts, as too a great variety of subjects, therefore they 
had kindly pr^mred a bill to prescribe the clergy what 
subjects they should preach upon, and in what manocTy 
that they might be at no loss ; and this no doubt was a 
proper Ikrork for such hands, so thoroughly versed in the 
theory and practice of all Christian duties. 

Seventhly. To save trouble and ^expense to the 
clergy, they contrived that convocations should meet as 
seldom as possible ; and when they were EufTered to as- 
semble, would never allow them to meddle with any bu*- 
siness ; because, they said, the office of a clergyman was 
enough to take up the whole man. For the same reason 
they were very desirous to excuse the bishops from 
sitting in parliameut, that they miglht be at more leisurt) 
to stay at home, and look after the inferior clergy. 

I shall mention at present but one more instance bC 
their pious zeal for the church. They had somewhere 
heard the maxim^ tliat Sanguis martyrum est semen eo- 
clesue ; therefore; in order to sow this seed, they began 
with impeaching a clergyman : and that it might be a 
true martyrdom in every circumstance, they proceeded as 
much as possible against common law : which the long- 
robe part of the managers knew was in a hundred inr 
stances directly contrary to all tlieir positions^ and were 
sufficiently warned of it beforehand ; but their love of 
the church prevailed. Neither was this impeachment 
an affair taken up on a sudden ; for a certain great 
person, (whose character has been lately published by 
some stupid and lying writer) who very much ' distin- 
guished himself by bis zeal in forwarding tliis impeach- 
ment, had several years agp endeavoured to penuade the 

l^te king to give way to just such another attempt. He 

D 3 
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told his majesty, there -was a certain clergyman, who 
preached very dangerous sermons, and that the only 
way to put a stop to such insolence was, to impeach him 
in parliament. The king inquired the character of the 
man ; O sir, said* my lord, the most violent, hot, podtive 
fellow in England ; so extremely wilful, that I believe 
he Avould be heaitily glad to be a martyr. The king 
answered. Is it so ? then I am resolved to disappoint 
him ; and would never hear more of the matter; by 
which that hopeful project unhappily miscarried. 

I have hitherto confined myself to those endeavours 
for the good of the church, which were common to all 
the leaders and principal men of our party ; but, if my 
paper were not drawing toward an end, I could produce 
several instances of particular persons, who, by their 
ejcemplaiy lives and actions, have confirmed the cha- 
i-acter so justly due to the whole body. I shall at pre- 
sent mention only two, and illustrate the merits of each 
by a matter of fact. 

That worthy patriot and true lover of the church, 
whom a late Examiner is supposed to reflect on under 
the name of Verres^ felt a pious impulse to be a bene- 
factor to the cathedral of Gloucester; but how to do jt 
In ti]e most decent, generous manner, was the question. 
At last he thought of an expedient : one morning, or 
) light, he stole into the chiurch, mounted upon the altar, 
and there did that, which, in cleanly phrase, is called 
disburdening of nature. He was discovcreil, prosecu- 
Ted, and condemned to pay a thousand pounds; which 
sum was all employed to support the church, as no doubt 
(he benefactor meant it. 

There is another person, whom the same writer {^ 
thought to point at under tlie name of Will Bigamy. 
This gentleman, knowing that marriage fees were a con- 
siderable [icrquisite to the clergy, found wgi a way of 
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unproTio^ them ceitt. per cent hr the good of the church. 
His inveDtioa was to many a second wile, while the 
first was alire, coDTiocing her of the lawfuhieflB, bj- 
such aigumenta as, he did oot doubt, would make others 
follow the same example. These he bad drawn up in 
writiii^, with an intention to publish for the general 
good : and it is hoped, he maj now have leisure to 
finish them* 
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THURSDAY, JANUABT 11, 1710-11. 

BtUum ita suitipiaiur, ut niAU oKvd fdsi Pax piosUa tidiaiur. 

VTar should be Qodertaken only vith a view to procure a solid and 

lasting peace/ 

I A 31 satisfied, that no reasonable man of either party 
can jiistlj be ofiended at any thing I said in one of my 
papers relating to the army. From the maxims I there 
laid down, perhaps many persons may conclude, that I 
had a mind the world should think tliere had been occa- 
sion given by some late abuses among men of that 
calling ; and they conclude right : for my intention is, 
that my hints may be understood, andmy quotations and 
allegories applied; and I am in some pain to think, 
that in the Orcades on one side, and the western coasts 
of Ireland on the other, tlie Examiner may want a key 
in several parts, which I wish I could funush them with. 
As to the French king, I am under no concern at all : I 
hear he has left off reading my papers, and, by what he 
has found in them, dislikes our proceedings more than 
ever ; and intends, either to make great additions to his 
anuic^ or propose u^w terms far a peace. So fidse is 
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that which is commonfy reported, of his mighty satisfac^ 
tion in our change of ministry. And I think it cleai^ 
that his late letter of thanks to the tories of Great Bri- 
tain, must either have been extorted from him, against 
his judgment ; or was a cast of his politics, to set the 
people against the present ministry; wherein it has 
wonderfully succeeded. 

But though I have never heard, or never regarded* 
any objections made against that paper, which mentions 
the army ; yet I intended this as a sort of apology for it 
And first I declare (because vre live in a mistaking 
world) that at hinting at some proceedings, wherein a 
few persons are said to be concerned, I did not intend to 
charge them upon the body of the army. I have too 
much detested that bai*barous injustice among the 
writers of a late party to be ever guilty of it myself; I^ 
mean, the accusing of -societies for the crimes of a few. 
On the other side, I must take leave to believe, that 
armies arc no more exempt from corruptions, than other 
numbers of men. The maxims proposed were occa- 
sionally introduced by the i-eport of certain facts, which I 
am bound to believe are true, because I am sure, con- 
sidering what has passed, it would be a crime to think 
otherwise. All posts in the army, all employments at 
court, and many others, are, or ought to be, given and 
resumed at the mere pleasure of the prince ; yet, when I 
see a great officer broke, a change made in the court, or 
the ministry, and this under the most just and gracious 
princess that ever reigned, I must naturally conclude, it 
is done upon prudent ^considerations, and for some great 
demerit in the sufferers. But then, is not the punidi- 
ment sufficient ? Is it generous or charitable, to trample 
on the unfortunate, and expose their faults to the worid 
ill the strongest colours ? And would it not suit better 
t^ith roagnauLQity, as well as common good natui*^, to 
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leave them at (|iiiet to their own thouf^ and repent- 
ance ? Tea, without queftioo; pronded Ujcould be to 
coDtrived, that their very naniefl, as well as action^ 
mi^t be forgotteo for ever : such an aet of oblivion 
would be for the honour of the nation^ and beget a bet- 
ter opinion of us with posterity ; and theo I might have 
spared the world and myself the trouble of examining. 
But at present there is a cruel dil^nma in the case; the 
friends and abettors of the late ministiy are every day 
publidiing their praises to the worid, and castii^ reflec- 
tions upon the [nnesent persons in power. This is so 
barefaced an aspersion upon the queen, that I know not 
how any good subject can with patience endure it, a1- 
thou^ he were ever so indificrent with regard to the 
opinions in dkpute. Shall they, who have lost all power 
and lore of the people, be allowed to scatter their 
poison ? and shall not those, who are at least of the 
strongest side, be suflfered to bring an antidote ? And 
how can we undeceive the deluded remainder, but by 
letting them see, that diese discarded statesmen were 
justly laid aside ; and producing as many instances to 
prove it as we can ; not from any personal hatred to 
yiem, but in justification to the best of queens. The 
many scurrilities I have heard and read against this 
poor paper of mine, are m such a strain, that, consider- 
ing the present state of afiairs, they look Wb a jest 
They usually run after the fbllowiug manner : **• What ! 
diall this insolent writer presume to censure the late 
ministry, the ablest, the most faithful, and truest lovers 
of their country and its constitution, that ever served a 
fnrince ? Shall he reflect on the best house of commons 
that ever sat within those walls ? Has not the queen 
changed both, for a ministry and parliament of Jacobites 
and highfliers, who are selling us to France, and bring- 
Iqg over the pretender ?" This is the very sum and 
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force of all their reasonings, and this is their method of 
complaining against the Examiner. Ii^^them, it is humble 
and loyal to reflect upon the queen, and the ministry 
and parliament she has chosen with the universal ap- 
plause of her people : in us, it is insolent to defend her 
majesty «nd her choice, or to answer their objection^ by 
showing the reasons why those changes were necessary. 

The same style has been used in the late case con- 
cerniug some gentlemen in the army. Such a clamour 
was raised by a set of men, who had the boldness to tax 
the administration with cruelty and injustice, that I 
thought it necessary to interfere a little, by showing the 
ill consequences that might arise from some proceeduigs, 
although without application to particular persons. And 
what do they offer in answer ? Nothing but a few poor 
common places against calumny and informei's; which 
might have been full as just and seasonable in a plot 
against the sacred person of the queen. 

But by the way, why are these idle people so indis- 
creet to name those two words, which afford occasion of 
laying' open to the world such an infamous scene of subor- 
nation and perjury, as well as calumny and informing, a% 
I believe, is without example ; when a whole cabal at- 
tempted an action, wherein a condemned criminal* refus- 
ed to join with them for the reward of his life ? Not that 
I disapi^ove their sagacity, who could foretel so long 
before by what hand they should one day fall, and there- 
fore thought any means justifiable, by which they might 
prevent it. 

But, waving this at present, it must be owned, in jus- 
tice to the army, that those violences did not proceed so 
far among them as some have believed ; nor ought the 
madness of a few to be laid at their doors. For the rest^ 

* Grcg*^ H. 
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I am 80 far from denying the due praises to those brave 
troops, nrho did their part iii procuring so many victories 
for the allies ; that I could Tvish every officer and private 
soldier had their full share of honour in proportion to 
their deserts ; being thus far of the Athenians mind, wl.o, 
i^hen it was proposed that the statue of Miltiades should 
be set up alone in some public place of the city, said, 
" they would agree to jt, whenever he Conquered alone, 
but not before." Neidier do I at all blame the officers 
of the army for preferring in their hearts the late minis^ 
try before the present ; or, if wishing alone could be of 
any use, for wishing their continuance, because then they 
might be secure of the war's continuance too : whereas, 
since alTairs have been put into other hands, they may 
pei'haps lie under some apprehensions of a peace ; which 
no army, especially in tlie course of success, was ever 
inclined to ; and which all wise states have in such a 
juncture chiefly endeavoured. This is a point, wherein 
the civil and military politics have always disagreed : 
and for that reason I affirmed it necessary, in all free 
governments, that the latter should be absolutely in sub- 
jectioQ to the former ; otherwise one of these two incon- 
veniences must arise, either to be perpetually in war, or 
to turn the civil institution into a military. 

I am ready to allow all that has been said of the 
valour and experience of our troops, who have^ fully 
contributed their part to the great successes abroad; 
nor is it their fault that those important victories had no 
better consequences at home, though it may be their ad- 
vantage. War is their trade and business : to improve 
and cultivate the advantages of success, is an affair of 
the cabinet; and the neglect of this, whether proceeding 
from weakness or corruption, according to the usual un- 
certainty of wars, may be of the most fatal consequence 
to.^ natioQ. For. pray let me represent our condition 
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in such a light, as I believe both parties urill allow, 
though perhaps not the consequeuces I shall deduce 
from it We have been for above nine years blessed 
with a queen, who, beside all virtues that can enter into 
the composition of a private person, possesses everj regal 
quality that can contribute to make a people happy : of 
great wisdom, yet ready to receive the advice of her 
counsellors ; of much discernmenCin clioosing proper in- 
struments, when she follows her own judgment; and only 
capable of being deceived by that excess of goodness, 
which makes her judge of otiiers by herself ; frugal in 
her management, in order to contribute to the public, 
which in proportion she docs, and that voluntarily, be- 
yond any of her subjects ; but from her dwn nature gene- 
rous and charitable to all, who want or deserve ; and, in 
order to exercise those virtues, denying herself all enter- 
iainments of expense, which many othera enjoy. Tbei^ 
if we look abroad, at least in Flanders, our arms have 
been crowned witli perpetual success in battles and sieges f 
not to mention several fortunate actions in Spain. These 
facts being thus stated, which none can deny ; it is na^ 
tural to ask, how we have improved such advantage^ 
and to what account they have turned ? I shall use no 
discouraging terms. When a patient grows daily wcn^ 
by the tampering of mountebanks, there b nothing left 
but to call in the best physicians, before the case grows 
desperate. But I would ask, whether France, or any 
other kingdom, would have made so little use of such 
prodigious opportunities ? the fruits whereof could never 
have fallen to the ground without the extremest degree 
of folly and corruption ; and where tliose have lain, let. 
the world judge. Instead of aiming at peace, while we 
had tlie advantage of the war, which has been the per- 
petual maxim of all wise states, it has been reckoned fac- 
tious and malignant even to express our wiabes for it ; 
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and such a conditioo imposed, as was never offered to anj 
prince, who had an inch of ground to dispute ; gum mkm 
est conditio padsy im qua a, cum quo paeemfaaag^ tukil 
coHcedi potest. 

it is not obvious to conceive what could move men, 
who sat at home, and were called to consult upon the 
good of the kingdom, to be so uttofy averse from putting 
an end to a long, expensive war, which the victorious, as 
well as conquered side, were heartily weaiy of-* Few, 
or none of ihetxu were men of the sw<Hrd ; they had no 
share in the honour ; they had made large fortunes, and 
were at the head of all afTairs. But they well knew by 
what tenure they held their power ; that the queen saw 
through their designs; that they had entirely lost the 
hearts of the dergy : that tlie landed men were against 
them ; that they were detested by the body of the peo- 
ple; and that nothing bore them up but their credit with 
the bank, and other stocks, which would be neither for- 
midable nor necessary, when the war was at an end. 
For these reasons they resolved to disappoint all over- 
tures of a peace, until they and their party should be so 
deeply rooted, as to make it impossible to shake them. 
To this end they began to precipitate matters so fast, as 
ia a little time imist have ruioed the constitution, if the 
crown had not interposed, and rather ventured the acci- 
dental effects of their malice, than such dreadful conse- 
quences of their power. And indeed if the former dan- 
ger had been greater than some hoped or feared, I see 
no difficulty in the choice, which was the same with hia^ 
who said, he would rather be devoured by wolves than 
by rats. I therefcNre still insist, that we cannot wonder 

* Instances of this faulty manner of ending sent«ices with a pre- 
positioo abound every where in most of oar best writers. How uMich 
better would the sentence close thas — 'of which the victoriouSr ^- 
^ as the eoaqaered tide, wai heartily weary.* S. ^ 
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at, or find fault with, the army for concurring with the 
ministry, which was for prolonging the war. The incli- 
nation is natural in them all ; pardonable in those who 
have not yet made their fortunes; and as lawful in the 
rest, as love of power, or love of money, can make it 
But, as natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as this io- 
clinatiou is, when it is not under check of the civil pow- 
er; or when a corrupt ministry joins in giving it too 
great a scope, the consequence can be nothing less than 
infallible ruin and slavery to the state. 

After I had finished this paper, the printer sent me 
two small pamphlets, called '' The Management of 
the Wai-;" written with some plausibility, much 
artifice, and abundance of misrepresentatiou8» aa 
well as direct falsehoods in point of fact These 
I have thought worth examining, which I shall ac- 
cordingly do, when I find an opportunity. 



NUMBER XXV, 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1710-11. 
Parva momenta in span metumque impellunt animus. 

The meerest trifles influence the human mind, and impel it to hope 

or fear. 

Hopes are natural to most men, especially to sanguine 
complexions; and among the various changes that hap- 
pen in the course of public affairs, they are seldom with- 
out some grounds. Even In desperate cases, where it is 
impossible they should have any foundation, they are 
often affected to keep a countenance, and make an eo^? 
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my think we have some resource, wliich they know no- 
thing of. This appears to have been for several months 
past the condition of those people, whom I am forced, 
for want of other phrases, to call the mined party. 
They have taken up, since their fall, some real, and 
some pretended hopes. When the Earl of Sunderland 
was discarded, they hoped her majesty would proceed 
no farther in the change of her ministry ; and had the 
insolence to misrepresent her words to foreign states. 
They hoped, nobody durst advise the dissolution of the 
parliament. When this was done, and farther alterations 
made in court, they hoped, and endeavoured to ruin the 
credit of the nation. They likewise hoped, tliat we 
should have some terrible loss abroad, which would 
force us to unravel all, and begin again upon their bot- 
lom. But, of^all their hopes, whether real or assumed., 
there is none more extraordinary than that in i^hich 
they now would seem to place their whole confidence : 
.that this great turn of affairs was only occasioned by a 
short madjicss of the people, from which tJiey will reco- 
ver in a little time, when their eyes are open, and they 
grow cool and sober enough to consider the truth cf 
things, and how much they have been d(?ceived. It is 
not improbable, that some few of the deepest sighted 
among these reasoners are well enough convinced, liow 
vain all such hopes must be : but for the rest, the wisest 
of them seem to have been very ill judges of tlie people^'s 
dispositions; the want of which knowledge was a princi- 
pal occasion to hasten their ruin ; for surely, had t]iey 
suspected which way the popular current inclined, they 
never would have run against it by that impeachment. 
I tlierefore conclude, ihey generally are so blind as to 
imagine some comfort from this fantastical opinion; tliat 
tlie people of England are at present distracte(i, but will 
shortly come to their senses a^nin. 
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For "the service therefore of our adversaries and 
friends, I shall briefly examine this point, by showing 
^vhat are the causes and symptoms of a people's mad- 
ness ; and how it dilTers from their natural bent and ior 
clination. 

It is Machiavel's observation, that the people, when 
left to then* own judgment, do seldom mistake their true 
interests ; ainl indeed they naturally love the constitution 
they ai-e born under ; never desiring to change, but tin- 
der gxeat oppressions. However, they arc to be deceived 
by several means. It has often happened in Greece, and 
sometimes in Rome, that those veiy men who have con- 
tributed to shake off a former tyranny, have, instead of 
resfonrig the old constitution, deluded the people into a 
worse and more ignominious slavery. Besides, all great 
changes have the same effects upon commonwealths, that 
thunder has upon liquors, making the dregs fly up to the 
top ; the lowest plebeians rise to the head of afiairs, and 
there preserve themselves, by representing the nobles, 
and other iiiends to the old government, as enemies to 
ihe public. The encoui-aging of new mysteries and new 
iieities, with the pretences of fartlier purity in religioi^ 
jias likewise been a frequent topic to mislead the peo- 
ple. And not to mention more, the promoting false re- 
ports of dangers from abroad, has often served to prevent 
them from fenchig against real dangers at home. By 
tliese and the like arts, in conjunction with a great de- 
pravity of manners, and a weak or corrupt administra- 
tion, the madness of the people has risen to such a 
height, as to break in pieces the whole frame of the beit 
instituted governments. But however, such great fren- 
zies, being artificially raised, ai-e a perfect force and con- 
straint upon human nature ; and under a wise, steady 
prince, will certainly decline of themselves, settling like 
the sea after a storm ; and tlien the tme bent and genius 
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of the people will appear. Ancient and modern story 
are full of instances to illustrate what I say. 

In our own island we had a great example of a long 
madness in the people, kept up by a thousand artifices, ^ 

like intoxicating medicines, until the constitution was 
destroyed ; yet the malignity being ^nt, and the hu- 
moiur exhausted that served to foment it, before the 
usurpers could fix upon a new scheme, the people sudden- 
ly recovered, and peaceably restored the old constitution. 

From what I have offered, it will be easy to decide 
whether this late change in the disposition of the people 
was a new madness, or a recovery from an old one. 
Neither do I see how it can be proved, that sudi m 
change had, in any circumstance, the least symptoms d 
madness, whether my description of it be right or not It 
is agreed, that the truest way of judging the disposition 
of tlie people in the choice of their representatives, is, by 
computhig the county elections ; and in these it is mani- 
.fest, that five in six are entu*ely for the present mea- 
sures ; although the court was so far from interposing its 
credit, that there was uq change in the admiralty, not * 

above one or two in the lieutenancy, nor any other 
methods used to influence elections. The free, unextort- 
ed addresses, sent some time before from every part of tlie 
kingdom, plainly diowed, what sort of bent the people had 
taken, and from what motives. The election of members 
for this great city, cariied, contrary to all conjecture, 
ngaiust the united interest of those two great bodies, the 
Bank and East India company, was another convincing 
argument Besides, the whigs themselves have always , 
confessed, that tlie bulk of landed men in England was 
genei*al1y tories. So that this cliange must be allowed 
to be according to tlie natural genius and dispo^tion of 
l)>o people ; whetlier it were just and reasonable in itself 
r't not. 
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Notwithstanding all wliicb, you shall frequently hear 
the partisans of the late men in power, gravely and de- 
cisively pronounce, that the present ministry caDuot pos- 
sibly stand. Now they who affirm this, if they believe 
themselves, must ground their opinion upon the iniquity 
%f tlie last being so far established and deeply rooted, that 
no endeavours of honest men will be able to restore things 
to thcu- former state. Or else these reaeonera have been 
so misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they have 
forgot our constitution, and talk as if our monarcliy and 
revolution began together. But the body of the people 
is wiser ; and by the choice they have made, show they 
do undei-stand our constitution, and would bring it back 
to the old form : which if the new ministers take care to 
maintain, they will and ought to stand ; otherwise they 
may fall like tlicir predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, without 
threatening or conuption, is likely to do, when no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the freedom 
of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that the 
present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either such as 
arc afraid to be called to an account in case it should 
hold ; or those who keep offices, from which othei-s, bet- 
ter qualified, were removed, and may reasonably appre- 
hend to be tunir'd out for worthier men to come into their 
places ; since perhaps it will be necessary to make some 
changes that the public bushiess of the nation may goon: 
or lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread sucli rc- 
, ports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy to ad- 
vantage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they are more 
sincere, so they are more supportable, than when they ap- 
pear under the dis£;ulse and pretence of fear.-*. Some of 
thet-e gentlemen are emplo} ed to shake their heads in. 
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proper companies ; to doubt where aU this will end ; to 
be in mi^itj pain for the nation ; to show how impossible 
it is, that the public credit can be supported; to pray that 
aU may do well, in whatever hands ; but very much to 
doubt, that the pretender is at the bottom. I know not 
any thing so nearly resembling thb behayiour, as what I 
have often seen among the firiends of a sick man, whoae 
interest it is that he jhould die. The {^ysidans protest 
they see no danger, the symptoms are good, the medicines 
answer expectation ; yet still they are not to be comfort 
ed ; they whiq)er, he is a gone man, it is not possible he 
should hold oat : he has perfect death in his face ; they 
never liked lus doctor. At last, the patient xecovens and 
their joy is as false as their grief* 

I believe there is no man so sanguine, who did not 
apprehend some iU consequences from the late change; 
though not in any {proportion to the good ones : but it is 
manifest, the former have proved much fewer and li^^i^ 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by the 
fears of our fnends, or the hopes of our enemies. Those 
remedies, that stir the humours in a diseased body, are at 
first more painful than the malady itself; yet certmp 
death is the consequence of deferring them too long* 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are said to come m 
slowly. But beside that something of this must have 
been, whether there had been any change or not; beside 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as wdl 
as the wcNTse, is apt to affect credit for a while, there ii t # 
farther reason, which is plain, and scandalous. When tho^*' ' 
late party wa§ at the helm, those who were called d^^V 
tones, never put their resentments in balance with t|pcf 
safety of the nation ; but cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause: now the scene is changed, the fallen 
party seems to act from very different motives ; they 
have given the word about : they will keep their money, 

VOL. V. E 
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Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently liear 
the partisans of the late men in power, gravely and de- 
cisively pronounce, that the present ministry caDuot pos- 
sibly stand. Now they who affirm this, if they believe 
themselves, must ground their opinion upon the iniquity 
^)f tlie last being so far established and deeply rooted, that 
no endeavours of honest men will be able to restore things 
to their former state. Or else these reasonera have been 
so misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they have 
forgot our constitution, and talk as if our monnrcliy and 
revolution began togetlier. But the body of the people 
is wiser ; and by the choice they have made, show they 
do luidci-stand our constitution, and Avould bring it back 
to the old form : which if the new ministers take care to 
maintain, they will and ought to stand ; otherwise they 
may fall like their predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, without 
threatening or cori-uption, is likely to do, when no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the freedom 
of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that the 
present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either such as 
are afraid to be called to an account in case it should 
hold ; or those who keep offices, from which othei's, bet- 
ter qualified, were removed, and may reasonably appre- 
hend to be turned out for worthier men to come iuto their 
places ; since perhaps it will be necessar}' to make some 
changes that the public business of the nation may goon : 
or lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread such rc- 
, ports, that actions may fall, and tli(. ir friends buy to ad- 
vaiitage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they are more 
sincere, so they are more supporlablr, than when they ap- 
pear under the dis£;ulse ami pretence of fears. Some of 
these gentlemen are employed to sliake their heads in. 
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proper companies ; to doubt where aU tins will end ; to 
be in mi^itj pain for the nation ; to show how imponhie 
it is, that the public credit can be sopported; to |m^ that 
aU may do well, in whatever hands ; but very much to 
doubt, that the pretender is at the bottom. I know not 
any thing so nearij resembling thb behayiour, as what I 
hare often seen among the firiends of a skk man, whoae 
interest it is that he jhouM die. The physicians protest 
they see no danger, the sTmptoms are good, the medicines 
answer expectation ; yet still they are not to be comfort 
ed ; they wh]q)er, he is a gone man, it is not possible he 
should hold out : he has perfect death in his face ; they 
never liked Ins doctor. At last, the patient xecovers, and 
their joy is as false as their grief. 

I believe there is no man so sanguine, who did not 
apprehend some ill consequences from the late change; 
though not in any {proportion to the good ones : but it is 
manifest, the former have proved much fewer and li^ittt 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by the 
fears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. Those 
remedies, that stir the humours in a diseased body, are at 
first more painful than the malady itself; yet cert9||^ 
death is the consequence of deferring them too long* 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are said to come m 
slowly. But beside that something of this must have 
been, whether there had been any change or not; beside 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as well 
as the wcNTse, is apt to affect credit for a while, there ii t ^ 
farther reason, which is plain, and scandalous. When 4P;^ *' 
late party wa§ at the helm, those who were called ii^^\ ' 
tories, never put their resentments in balance wiCh ^bcf ' 
safety of the nation ; but cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause: now the scene is changed, the fallen 
party seems to act from very different motives ; they 
have given the word about : they will keep their moneys 

VOL. V. E 
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iu such a light, as I believe both parties irill allow, 
though perhaps not the consequeuces I shall deduce 
from iL We have been for above nine years blessed 
with a queen, who, beside all virtues that can enter into 
the composition of a private person, possesses every regal 
quality that can contribute to make a people happy : of 
great wisdom, yet ready to receive the advice of her 
counsellors ; of much discemment»in cJioosiog proper in- 
struments, when she follows her own jud^rmeut; and only 
capable of l>eing deceived by that excess of goodness, 
which makes her judge of others by herself ; frugal in 
her management, in order to contribute to the public, 
which in proportion she docs, and that voluntarily, be- 
yond any of her subjects ; but from her dwn nature gene- 
rous and charitable to all, who want or deserve ; and, in 
order to exercise those virtues, denying herself all enter- 
tainments of expense, which many othere enjoy. Tbei^ 
if we look abroad, at least in Flanders, our arms have 
been crowned witli perpetual success in battles and sieges f 
not to mention several fortunate actions in Spaui. These 
facts being thus stated, which none can deny ; it is na- 
tural to ask, how we have improved such advantage^ 
and to what account they have turned ? I shall use no 
discouiaging terms. When a patient grows daily worse 
by the tampering of mountebanks, there is nothing left 
but to call in the best physicians, before the case grows 
desperate. But I would ask, whether France, or any 
other kingdom, would have made so little use of such 
prodigious opportunities ? tlic fruits whereof could never 
have fallen to the ground without the extremest degree 
of folly and corruption ; and where those have lain, let. 
the world judge. Instead of aiming at peace, while we 
had tlie advantage of the war, which has been the per- 
petual maxim of all wise states, it has been reckoned fac- 
tious and malignant even to express our wiabes for it; 
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and such a condition imposed, as was never offered to any 
prince, who had an inch of ground to di^te ; qute emim 
eM cmuBiio padsy im qua a, arm quo paeemfaaas^ mihil 
ametHpaUsi* 

it is not obTKWs to conceive what coald move men, 
who sat at home, and were called to consult upon the 
SfioA of the kingdom, to be so utteriy averse from putting 
an end to a loi^, expensive war, winch the victorious* as 
well as conquered side, were heartily weary of.* Few, 
or none of them, were men of the sword ; they had no 
share in the hon<aur ; the}' had made laige fortimes, and 
were at the head of all aflfairs. But they well knew by 
what tenure they held their power ; that the queen saw 
through their designs; that they had entirely lost the 
hearts of the der^ : that the hmded men were against 
them; that they were detested by the body of the peo- 
ple; and that nothing bore them op but their credit with 
the bank, and other stocks, which would be neither for- 
midable nor necessary-, when the war was at an end. 
For these reasons they resolved to disappoint all over- 
tures of a peace, until they and their party shoidd be so 
lieeply rooted, as to make it impossible to shake them. 
To this end they bc^^ to jNrecipitate matters so fast, as 
ia a little time must have ruined the cmistitutioQ, if the 
crown had not interposed, and rather ventived the acci- 
dental effects of their malice, than such dreadhd conse- 
quences of dieir power. And indeed if the former dan- 
ger had been greater than some hoped or feared, I see 
no difficulty in the choice, which was the same with hia^ 
who said, he would rather be devoured by wolves than 
by rats. I therefore stiJi insist, that we cannot wonder 

* Instances of this faulty manner of ending sentences with a pre* 
pofitioo abound eFciy where in oioet oToor best writers. How much 
bettor would the sentence dose thos—* of which the victarioov aa. 
«e)l as the conqaered side, wni heartilr wearr.* S. 
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at, or find fault with, the army for coiicurriDg with the 
ministry, which was for prolongiug the war. The incli- 
nation is natural in them all ; pardonable in those who 
have not yet made their fortunes; and as lawful in the 
rest, as love of power, or love of money, can make it 
But, as natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as this in- 
clination is, when it is not under check of the civil pow- 
er; or when a corrupt ministry joins in giving it too 
great a scope, the consequence can be nothing less than 
mfallible ruin and slavery to the state. 

After I had finished this paper, the printer sent me 
two small pamphlets, called " The Management of 
the Wai';" written with some plausibility, much 
artifice, and abundance of misrepresentations, 9b 
well as direct falsehoods in point of fact These 
I have thought worth examining, which I shall ac- 
cordingly do, when I find an opportunity. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1710-11. 
Parva momenta in spem metumque impeUurU anim»s. 

The meerest trifles influence the buroan mind, and impel it to hope 

or fear. 

Hopes are natural to most men, especially to sanguine 
complexions; and among the various changes that hap- 
pen in the course of public affairs, they are seldom with- 
out some grounds. Even in desperate cases, where it is 
impossible they should have any foundation, they are 
often affected to keep a countenance, and make an eo^*- 
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my think we have some resource, irliich they know no- 
thing of. This appears to have been for several months 
past the condition of those people, whom I am forced, 
for want of other phrases, to call the mined party. 
They have taken up, since their fall, some real, and 
some pretended hopes. When the Earl of Sunderland 
was discarded, they hoped her majesty woidd proceed 
no farther in the change of her ministry ; and had the 
insolence to misrepresent her words to foreign states. 
They hoped, nobody durst advise the dissolution of the 
parliament. When this was done, and farther alterations 
made in court, they hoped, and endeavoured to ruin the 
credit of the nation. They likewise hoped, lliat we 
should have some terrible loss abroad, which would 
force us to unravel all, and begin again upon their bot- 
tom. But, of^all their hopes, A^hether real or assumed, 
there is none more extraordinary than that in which 
they now would seem to place their whole confidence : 
.that this great turn of affairs was only occasioned by a 
short madness of the people, from which they will reco- 
ver in a little time, when their eyes are open, and they 
grow cool and sober enough to consider the truth of 
things, and how much they have been deceived. It is 
not improbable, that some few of the deepest siglited 
among these reasoners are well enough convinced, how 
vain all such hopes must be : but for the rest, the wisest 
of them seem to have been very ill judges of tlie people's 
dispositions; the want of which knowledge was a princi- 
pal occasion to hasten their ruin ; for surely, had tliey 
suspected which way the popular current inclined, they 
never would have run against it by that impeachment. 
I therefore conclude, they generally are so blind as to 
imagine some comfort from this fantastical opinion; that 
Uie people of England are at present distracted, but will 
shortly come to their senses again. 
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For the service therefore of our adversaries and 
friends, I shall briefly examine this point, by showing 
what are the causes and symptoms of a people's mad- 
ness ; and how it differs from their natural bent and inr 
clination. 

It is MachiaveFs observation, that the people, when 
(eft to their own judgment, do seldom mistake their true 
interests; ai>d indeed they naturally love the constitution 
they ai-e born under ; never desiring to chaise, but Un- 
der great oppressions. However, they arc to be deceived 
by several means. It has often happened in Greece, and 
sometimes in Rome, that those veiy men who have con- 
tributed to shake off a former tyranny, have, instead of 
rcafoniig the ol<1 constitution, deluded the people into a 
worse and more ignominious slavery. Besides, all great 
changes have the same effects upon commonwealths, that 
thunder has upon liquors, making the dregs fly up to the 
top ; the lowest plebeians rise to the head of alTairs, and 
there preserve themselves, by representing the nobles, 
and other friends to the old government, as enemies to 
the public. The encoui-aging of new mysteries and new 
deities, with the pretences of fartlier purity in religioi^ 
has likewise been a frequent topic to mislead the peo- 
ple. And not to mention more, the promoting false re- 
ports of dangers from abroad, has often served to prevent 
{]wm from fencing against real dangers at home. By 
tlicse and the like arts, in conjunction witli a great de- 
pravity of manners, and a weak or conxipt administra- 
tion, the madness of the people has risen to such a 
height, as to break in pieces the Avhole frame of the beit 
instituted governments. But however, such great frc-n- 
zics, being artificially raised, ai*e a perfect force and con- 
straint upon human nature ; and under a wise, steady 
prince, will certainly decline of themselves, settling like 
the s( a after a storm ; and tlien the tme bent and geniuB 
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of the pcopjie will i^ppear. Ancient and modern story 
are full of instances to illustrate what I say. 

In our own island we had a great example of a long 
madness in the pec^le^ kept up by a thousand artifices, ^ 

like intoxicating medicines, until the constitution was 
destroyed; yet the malignity being ^nt, and the hu- 
moiur exhausted tliat served to foment it, before the 
usurpers could fix upon a new scheme, the people sudden- 
ly recovered, and peaceably restored the old constitution. 

From what I have offered, it will be easy to decide 
whether this late change in the disposition of the people 
was a new madness, or a recovery from an old one. 
Neither do I see how it can be proved, that such a 
change had, in any circumstance, the least symptoms <^ 
madness, whether my description of it be right or not. It 
is agreed, that the truest way of judging the disposition 
of the people in the choice of their representatives, is, by 
computing the county elections ; and in these it is mani- 
.i'est, that five in six are entuely for the present mea- 
sures ; although the court was so far from interposing its 
credit, that there was np change in the admiralty, not * 
above one or two in tlie lieutenancy, nor any other 
methods used to influence elections. The free, unextort- 
ed addresses, sent some time before from every part of tlie 
kingdom, plainly showed, what sort of bent the people had 
taken, and from what motives. The election of members 
for this great city, carried, contrary to all conjecture, 
against the united interest of those two great bodies, the 
Bank and East India company, was another convincing 
argument Besides, the whigs themselves have always , 
confessed, that the bulk of landed men in England was 
generally tories. So that this change must be allowed 
to be accor<iing to the natural genius and disposition of 
the people ; whether it were just and reasonable in itself^ 
c»r not. 
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Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently liear 
the partisans of the late men in power, gravely and de- 
cisively pronounce, that the present ministry canuot pos- 
sibly stand. Now they who affirm this, if they believe 
themselves, must ground their opinion upon the iniquity 
^f tlie last being so far established and deeply rooted, that 
no eudcavoius of honest men will be able to restoi-e things 
to their former state. Or else these reasonera have been 
so misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they have 
forgot our constitution, and talk as if our monarcliy and 
revolution began togetlier. But the body of the people 
is wiser ; and by the choice they have nmde, show they 
do imdci-stand our constitution, and would bring it back 
to the old form ; which if the new ministers take care to 
maintain, they will and ought to stand ; otherwise they 
may fall like their predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, without 
threatening or conuptlon, is likely to do, when no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the freedom 
of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of tliis opinion, that the 
present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either such as 
are afraid to be called to an account in case it should 
hold ; or tliose who keep offices, from which olhei-s, bet- 
tor qualified, were removed, and may reasonably appre- 
hend to be turned out for worthier men to come iuto their 
places ; since perliaps it will be necessary to make some 
changes that the public bushiess of the nation may go on : 
or lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread such rc- 
, ports, that actions may fall, and tlieir friemls buy to ad- 
vantage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they are more 
sincere, so they are more supportable, than when they ap- 
pear under the disguise and pretence of fears. Some of 
these gentlemen are employed to sliake their hf^ids in. 
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proper companies ; to doubt where all this will end ; to 
be in mi^itj pain f<Hr the nation ; to show how impossible 
it is, that the public credit can be sopported; to pray that 
aU may do well, in whatever hands ; but very much to 
doubt, that the pretender is at the bottom. I know not 
any thing so neariy resembling thb behayiour, as what I 
hare often seen among the firiends of a sick man, whoae 
Interest it is that he jhould die. The physidans protest 
they see no danger, the symptoms are good, the medicines 
answer expectation ; yet still they are not to be comfort 
ed; they whiq)er, he is a gone man, it is not possible he 
should hold oat : he has perfect death in his face ; they 
never Uked lus doctor. At last, the patient xecovens and 
their joy is as false as their grief. 

I believe there is no man so sanguine, who did not 
apprehend some ill consequences from the late change; 
though not in any {proportion to the good ones : but it is 
manifest, the former have proved much fewer and li^bUr 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by tne 
fears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. Those 
remedies, that stir the humours in a diseased body, are at 
first more painful than the malady itself; yet cert^ 
death is the consequence of deferring them too long* 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are said to come m 
slowly. But beside that something of this must have 
been, whether there had been any change or not; beside 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as wdl 
as the worse, is apt to affect credit for a while, there iit « 
farther reason, which is plain, and scandalous. When < 
late party wa§ at the helm, those who were called 
tones, never put their resentments in balance wiA tbe^ 
safety of the nation ; but cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause: now the scene is changed, the fallen 
party seems to act from very different motives ; they 
have given the word about : they will keep their moneys 

VOL. V. E 
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and be passive : and, in this point, stand upon the same 
foot with papists and nonjurors. What irould have be- 
come of the public, if the present great majority had 
acted thus during the late administration, before the 
others were masters of tliat wealth they have squeezed 
out of the landed men, and with the strength of which 
they would now hold the kingdom at defiance ? 

Thus much I have thought fit to' say, without pointing 
reflections upon any particular person, which I have 
hitherto but sparingly done, and that only toward those 
whose characters are too profligate, for the managing of 
them to be of any consequence. Besides, as it is a ta- 
lent I am not naturally fond of, so, in the subjects I 
treat, it is generally needless. If I dbplay the effects 
of avarice ^nd ambition, of bribery and corruption, of 
gross immorality and irreligion ;■ those who are the least 
conversant in things, will easily know where to apply 
them. Not that I lay any weight upon the objections 
of such who charge me with this proceeding : it is no- 
torious enough, that tlie writers of the other side were 
the first aggressors. Not to mention their scurrilous 
libels, many years ago, directly levelled at particular 
persons ; how many papers do now come out every week, 
full of mde invectives against the present ministry, with 
the first and last letters of their names to prevent mis- 
takes ! It is good sometimes to let these people see, tliat 
we neither want spirit nor materials to retaliate; and 
J. therefore, in this point alone, I shall follow their exam- 
■_ple, whenever I find myself sufficiently provoked; only 
■ with one addition, that whatever charges I bring, either 
generiEd or particular, shall be religiously Irue, foimded 
either upon avowed facts which none can deny, or such 
as I can prove from my own knowledge. 

Being resolved publicly to confess any mistakes I 
have been giulty of» I da hereby humbly desire the 
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reader's pardon for one of mighty importance, about ^ 
fact in one of my papers said to be done in the cathedral 
of Gloucester. A whole Hydra of errors, in two words ! 
For, as I am since inforroed, it waft neither in tlic catber 
dral, nor city, nor county of Gloucester, but some othejr 
church of that diocese. If I had ever met any othrr 
objection of equal weight, although from the roeanp^ 
hands, I should certainly have answered it. 



NUMBER XXVI. 

TBVRSD1.Y, JANUARY 25, 1710-11, 

^'ummusfi quv&an voct eoUocuti naU, ^erum summa trot de d^wMm- 
iiont xibi coryirmanddj ac tntaucu ddtndis, amjwrotio. 



They meet, they whisper together, and their whole dcsi^D is t©. 
blidi themselves in their ill-gotten power upon the ruin of jftflf 



eaemics. 



Not many days ago I observed a knot of di^oii- 
t€nted geuUemen, ausing the tories to hell for their un- 
charitableness in aflirmiiig, that if the late ministry bad 
continued to this time, we should have had nciej 
church nor monarchy left. They are usually so 
as to call that the opinion of the party, which thi 
in a coffee-house, or over a bottle, from some ws 
people, whom it is odds but they have provoked to say 
more than they believed, by some positions as absurd 
aD<l ridiculous of their own. And so it fH*oved in this 
very instance : for, asking one of these gentlemeu »rhat 
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it Tras that provoked those he had been disputing with 
to advance such a paradox ; he assured me, in a veiy 
calm manner, it was nothing in the world but that him- 
self, and some others of the company, had made it appear, 
that the design of the present parliament and ministrj 
was, to bring in popery, arbitraiy power, and the pre- 
tender : which I take to be an opinion fifty times more 
improbable, as well as more uncharitable, than what is 
charged upon the whigs : because I defy our adversaries 
to produce one single reason for suspecting such designs 
in the persons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon 
demand, produce twenty to show, that some late men 
had strong views toward a commonwealth, and the alter- 
ation of the church. 

It is natural indeed, when a storm is over, that has 
only untiled our houses, and blown down some of our 
diimnics, to consider what farther mischiefs might have 
exifued, if it had lasted longer. However, in the present 
case, I am not of the opinion above mentioned. I be- 
lieve the church and state might have lasted somewhat 
longer, although the late enemies to both had done their 
worst. I can hardly conceive, how things would have 
been so soon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 
that if they had oflfercd to make such large and sudden 
strides, it must have come to blows ; and according to the 
computation we have now reason to think a right one, I 
can partly guess what would have been the issue. B«- 
'ipSes, we are sure the queen would have interposed, be- 
^-»&pe they came to extremities ; and as little as they re- 
.*:. girded the regal authority, would have been a check in 
their career. 

But instead of this question, What would have been 
the con«equeucc, if the late ministry had continued ? I 
Will propose aiiothcr which will be more useful for us to 
<rTjpMilrr; and that is. What may we i*easonably expect *i. 
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they will do, if ever they come into power again ? Thie^ 
we know, is the design and endeavour of all those scribe 
bles whidi daily fly about in their favour; of all the 
false, insolent, and scandalous libels against the present 
administratiou; and of all those engines, set at work to 
sink the actions, and blow up the public credit. As for 
th^ who show their inclinations by writing, there is one 
consideration, which I wonder does not sometimes affect 
them : f<Nr, how can they forbear having a good opinion 
of the gentleness and innocence of those, who permit 
them to emj^oy their pens as they do ? It puts me ip 
mind of an insolent, pragmatical orator somewhere in 
Greece, who railii^ with great freedom at the chief moi 
in the state, was answered by one, who had been very 
instrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, that he 
thanked the gods, they had now arrived to the condition 
he always wished them in, when every man in that city 
might securely say what he pleased. I wish these ^geor 
tlemen would, howevei-, compare the liberty they take, 
with what their masters used to give ; how many mes- 
sengers and warrants would have gone out against any 
who durst have <^ned their lips, or drawn their p^ns 
against the persons and {»roceedings of their juntoes and 
cabals? How would their weekly writers have been 
calliog out for prosecution and punishment ? We remem- 
ber, when a poor nickname,* borrowed from an old play 
of Ben Jonson, and mentioned in a sermon without any 
particular application, was made use of as a motive to 
spur on an impesfthment But after all it must be ^A- 
fessed, they had reasons to be thus severe, which tldr' 
successors have not : their faults would never endure the 
Hgbt ; and to have exposed them sooner, would have 



* Volpont^ osed by SachevereU, and supposed to lie thd Locd 
Treanrer Godolphlnt N.. 
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it was that provoked those h^ had been disputing with 
to advance such a paradox ; he assured me, in a very 
calm manner, it was nothing in the world but that him- 
self, and some others of the company, had made it appear, 
that the design of the present parliament and ministry 
was, to bring in popery, arbitraiy power, and the pre- 
tender : which I take to be an opinion fifty times more 
improbable, as well as more uncharitable, than what is 
chai*ged upon the whigs : because I defy our adversaries 
to produce one single reason for suspecting such designs 
in the persons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon 
demand, produce twenty to show, that some late men 
had strong views toward a commonwealth, and the alter- 
ation of the church. 

It is natural indeed, when a storm is over, that has 
only untiled our houses, and blown down some of our 
chimnles, to consider what farther mischiefs might have 
eMued, if it had lasted longer. However, in the present 
case, I am not of the opinion above mentioned. I be- 
lieve the church and state might have lasted somewhat 
longer, although the late enemies to both had done their 
Werst I can hardly conceive, how things would have 
been so soon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 
that if they had offered to make such large and sudden 
strides, it must have come to blows; and according to tlie 
computation we have now reason to think a right one, I 
partly guess wliat would have been the issue. B«- 
we are sure the queen would have interposed, be- 
they came to extremities ; and as little as they re- 
•Jl^^SiJ^ihe regal authority, would have been a check in 
thw career. 

But instead of this question, What would have been 
the consequence, if the late ministry had continued ? I 
will propose another which will be more useful for us to 
<?5JWi)der; and that is, What may we reasonably expect 4j. 




^w 
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theywilldo^if ever thej come iDtopowar again? Thiv 
we know, is the design and endeavour of all those scrilK 
Ues idnch dailj Gj about in thehr fayour; of all the 
liaise, insolent, and scandalous libeb against the present 
admiiBstiatiDn; and of all those engines, set at work to 
sink the actioBB, and blow up the public credit. As for 
th^ who show their inclinations by writing, there is ooe 
condderatioD, which I wonder does not sometimes ailSect 
them : (w, how can they forbear having a good opinioo 
of the gentleness and innocence of those, who pennit 
them to emf^oy their pens as they do ? It puts me ip 
mind of an insolent, pragmatical oratw somewhere in 
Greece, who railii^ with great freedom at the chief man 
in the state, was answered by one, who had been very 
instrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, that he 
thanked the gods, they had now arrived to the cooditioo 
he always wished them in, when every man in that city 
might securely say what he pleased. I wish these fgea- 
tlemen would, however, compare the liberty they take, 
with what their masters used to give ; how many mes- 
aengers and warrants would have gone out against any 
idw durst have c^ned their lips, or drawn their p^ns 
against the persons and inroceedings of their juntoes and 
cabals? How would their weekly writers have been 
calling out for prosecution and punishment ? We remem- 
ber, when a poor nickname,*' borrowed from an old play 
of Bea Jonson, and mentioned in a sermon without any 
partkular application, was made use of as a motive te 
Bpar on an impeachment But after all it must be <Mla- 
fessed, they had reasons- to be thus severe, which thdr 
auccesBors have not : their faults would never endure the 
light ; and to have exposed them sooner, would have 

* VofyonA, used by SachevereH, and supposed to lie tbfi Locd 
TreMorer GodolpUnr N.. 
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raised the kingdom against the actors, before the pro- 
per time. 

But to come to the subject I have now aodertakeni 
H hich is to examine \irhat the consequences irould be, 
upon supposition that the whigs ^rere now restored to 
tlieir power. I already imagine the present free parlia- 
ment dissolved, and another of a different epithet diet^ 
by the force of money and management I read iminer 
diately a dozen or two of stinging votes against the pro- 
ceedings of the late ministry. The bill* now to- be re- 
pealed would then be re-enacted, and the birthright of 
an Englishman reduced again to the value of twelve-pence. 
i3ut, to give the reader a strong imagination of such a 
scene, let mc represent the designs of some men, lately 
endeavoured and projectsc^, in the form of a paper Of 
votes. 

^' Ordered, That a bill be brought ip for repealing the 
sacramental test. 

" A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, asd 
Tolaud, in behalf of themselves and many hundreds of 
their disciples, some of whom are members of this hon- 
ourable house; desiring that leave may be given te 
biing in a bill for qualifying atheistS; deists, and socioiaos 
jlo serve theii- country in any employment, ecclesiastical 
civil or military. 

*' Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a bill, ac- 
cording to the prayer of the said petition ; and that Mr* 
JjH^hmeref do prepare and bring in the same. 

/Sr Ordered, That a bill be brought ia for removing the 
cdutation of youth out of the hands of the clergy. 

" Another to forbid the clergy preaching certain di> 
lies in religion; especially obedience to princes. 

'" A bill for a general naturalization. N. 

f Mr. Lechmere was one ofthe managers against Dr. Sacbever^!, 
aod summed up the evidence. N. M 
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' Another to take away the jurisdictioD of 

^ Another for coostitutii^ a geoeral for life ; with io- 
stnietioiK to the comnuttee, that eare may be taken to 
make the war last as loi^ as the life of the said generaL 

** A bill of attainder against Ckaries Dyke of SkrewS" 
69tryy* John Duke ci Buckingham, Laurence Earl of 
Rochester, Sir Simon Harcourt, knight, Robert Harley, 
and William Sfaippen, Estpiires, Abigail Masham, spina^ 
ter, and others, for high treason against tlie junto. 

**' Resolved, That Sarah Duchess of Marlborough has 
been a most dutiful, just, and grateful servant to her ma- 
jesty. 

^ Resolved, That to advise the dissolution of a whjjg 
parliament, or the removal of a whig ministry, was in 
order to bring in popery and the pretender ; and that the 
said advice was high treason. 

^ Resolved, That by the original compact, the govern- 
ment of this realm is by a junto, and a kii^, or queen; 
but the administration solely in the junto. 

"^ Ordered, Thatalnil be brought in for farther limit- 
ing the prerogative. 

^ Cheered, That it be a standing order of this house, 
that the merit of elections be not deteimined by the num- 
ber of voices, or right of electors, but by weight ; and 
that one whig shall weigh down ten tories. 

^ A motion being made^ and the question being put, 
that when a whig is detected of manifest bribery, and his 
competitor, being a tory, hasten to one a majority, there 
Aali be a new election ; it passed in the n^ative. 

** Resolved, That for a king, or queen of this realm, to 
read or examine a paper brought them to be signed by 
a junto minister, is arbitrary and Ulegal, and a violation 
of the liberties of the people." 

* Altered afterward to Jamee Duke of Ormond. N. 
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Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently liear 
the partisans of the late men in power, gravely and de- 
cisively pronounce, that the present ministry cannot pos- 
sibly stand. Now they who affirm this, if they believe 
themselves, must ground their opinion upon the iniquity 
^)f the last being so far established and deeply rooted, that 
no endeavours of honest men will be able to restoi-e things 
to their former state. Or else these reasonei-s have been 
so misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they have 
forgot our constitution, and talk as if our monarchy and 
revolution be^n together. But the body of the people 
is wiser ; and by the choice they have made, show they 
do undci-stand our constitution, and would bring it back 
to the old form : which if the new ministers take care to 
maintain, they will and ouglit to stand ; otherwise they 
may fall like their predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, without 
threatening or coniiption, is likely to do, when no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the freedom 
of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that the 
present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either such as 
arc afraid to be called to an account in case it should 
hold ; or those who keep offices, from which othei-s, bet- 
ter qualified, were removed, and may reasonably appre- 
hend to be turn(?d out for worthier men to come into their 
places ; since perhaps it will be necessary to make some 
changes that the [)ul>lic business of the nation may go on : 
or lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread such re- 
, ports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy to ad- 
vantage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they are more 
sincere, so they are more supportable, than when they ap- 
pear under the disguise and pretence of fears. Some of 
tbeee gendemen are employed to shake their hf^^ids in. 
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proper companies; todoobt where all this iriD end ; t» 
foe in wa^btf pain lor the nadon ; to show how imponOiie 
it is, that the public credit can be sopported; to|wa^tfaat 
an maj do well, in whatever hands ; but Terj much to 
doubt, that the pretender is at the bottom. I know not 
anj thing so neaiiy resembling this beharioinr, as what I 
have often seen among the friends of a sick man, whose 
Interest it is that he jhoold die. The ^lysicians protest 
tibej see no danger, the s)rmptoois are good, the medicines 
answer expectation ; yet still they are not to be comfort 
ed; they whiqier, he is a gone man, it is not possible he 
dMNild hold out : he has perfect death in his face ; they 
never liked his doctor. At last, the patient leccfvm, and 
iheir joy is as false as their grief. 

I beHeve there is no man so sanguine, who did not 
^iprdiend some iU consequences from the late change; 
thoi^ not in any proportion lo the good ones : but it is 
manifest, the former have proved much fewer and U^xUst 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by the 
tears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. TboK 
remetfies, that stir the humours in a diseased body, are at 
firsi more painful than the malady itself; yet cert^^ 
death is the coosequeoce ai deierring them too l<mg* 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are said to come m 
slowly. But beside that something of this must have 
been, whether there had been any change or not; beside 
that the surprise of every chaise, for the better as we& 
as the worse, is apt to affect credit for a while, there la a « 
farther reason, which is plain, and scandalous. TVhcDthgl^' 
late party wa§ at the helm, those who were called tl^^ 
torie% never put their resentments in balance with the7 
safety of the nation ; but cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause: now the scene is changed, the fallen 
party seems to act from very different motives ; they 
have given the word about : they will keep their moneys 

TOL. T. E 
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and be passive : and, in this point, stand upon the same 
foot with papists and nonjiurors. "VlTiat would have be- 
come of the public, if the present great majority had 
acted thus during the late administration, before the 
others were masters of tliat wealth they have squeezed 
out of the landed men, and with the strength of which 
they would now hold the kingdom at defiance ? 

Thus much I have thought fit to' say, without pointing 
reflections upon any particular person, which I have 
hitherto but sparingly done, and that only toward those 
whose characters are too profligate, for the managing of 
them to be of any consequence. Besides, as it is a ta- 
lent I am not naturally fond of, so, in the subjects I 
treat, it is generally needless. If I display the effects 
of avarice _and ambition, of bribery and corruption, of 
gross immorality and irreligion ;. those who are the least 
conversant in things, will easily know where to apply 
them. Not that I lay any weight upon the objections 
of such who charge me with this proceeding : it is no- 
torious enough, that tlie writers of the other side were 
the first duressors. Not to mention their scurrilous 
libels, many years ago, directly levelled at particular 
persons ; how many papers do now come out every week, 
full of iiide invectives against the present ministry, with 
the first and last letters of their names to prevent mis- 
takes ! It is good sometimes to let these people see, that 
we neither want spirit nor materials to retaliate; and 
therefore, in this point alone, I shall follow their exam- 

Pil^ whenever I find myself sufficiently provoked ; only 
ith one addition, that whatever charge s I bring, either 
geoeral or particular, shall be religiously Irue, founded 
either upon avowed facts which none can deny, or such 
as I can prove from my own knowledge. 

Being resolved publicly to confess any mistakes I 
have been guilty of> I da hereby humbly desire tlie 
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reader^s pardon for one nf mighty importance, about ^ 
fact in one of my papers said to be done in the cathedral 
of Gloucester. A whole Hjdra of errors, in two words ! 
For, as I am since infonned, it wafi neither in tlic ca(be<- 
dral, nor city, n<Hr county of Gloucester, but some othejr 
church of that diocese. If I had ever met any other 
objection of ecpial weight, although from the meanp^ 
bands, I should certainly have answered it. 



*.-*•' 



NUMBER XXVI. 

TBVRSDi.Y, JANUARY 25, 1710-11. 

SumwrnsB fiKE&m voce coUocuti stifil, quorum stanma end de domimt- 
Uone sibi cor^irmand^ ac tnimids deUndis^ conjuratio. 

They meet, they whisper together, and their whole dcsija is to Ht^t, 
hhsh themselves in their ill-gotten power upon the ruin oipUft 
enemies. 

Not many days ago I observed a knot of discou- 
tented gentlemen, cuisiug the tories to hell for their un- 
charitableness in af&rnung, that if the late ministry had 
continued to this time, we should have had ne 
church nor monarchy left. They are usually so 
as to call that the opinion of tlie party, which th ^ 
in a coffee-hoiisej or over a bottle, from some wanriy 
people, whom it is odds but they have -provoked to Isay 
more than they believed, by some positions as absurd 
and ridiculous of their own. And so it proved in this 
very instance : for, asking one of these gent]e&;e!i »rhat 
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it was that provoked those h^ had been disputing with 
to advance such a paradox ; he assured me, in a very 
calm manner, it was nothing in the world but that him- 
self, and some others of the company, had made it appear, 
that the design of the present parliament and ministry 
was, to bring in popery, arbitraiy power, and the pre- 
tender : which I take to be an opinion fifty times more 
improbable, as well as more uncharitable, than what is 
chai*ged upon the whigs : because I defy our adversaries 
to produce one single reason for suspecting such designs 
in the persons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon 
demand, produce twenty to show, that some late men 
had strong views toward a commonwealth, and the alter- 
ation of the church. 

It is natural indeed, when a storm is over, that has 
only untiled our houses, and blown down some of our 
chimnies, to consider what farther mischiefs might have 
eMied, if it had lasted longer. However, in the present 
case, I am not of the opinion above mentioned. I be- 
lieve the church and state might have lasted somewhat 
longer, although the late enemies to both had done their 
Worst. I can hardly conceive, how things would have 
been so soon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 
that if they had offered to make such large and sudden 
strides, it must have come to blows; and according to the 
computation we have now reason to think a right one, I 
can partly guess what would have been the issue. Be- 
-Sffles, we are sure the queen would have interposed, be- 
''^^jimieL they came to extremities ; and as little as they re- 
i% gajnkft^the regal authority, would have been a check in 
their career. 

But instead of this question, What woidd have been 
the consequence, if the late ministry had continued ? I 
will propose another which will be more useful for us to 
<?5jiM«lcr; and that is, What may we reasonably expect 
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thej will do, if ever thej come iDtopowara«ain? Thiv 
we know, is the design and eodeavour d all those tctib^ 
Ues which dailj Gj about in thehr ftyour; of all the 
£dse;, insolent, and scandakms libeb against the present 
adniniBtration; and ci all those engines, set at w<Hk to 
ank the actions, and blow up the public credit. As for 
iMe who show their inclinations by writing, there is one 
cdBoderatioD, which I wonder does not sometimes afiect 
them : (<w, how can they foifoear haTing a good opinion 
of the gentleness and innocence of those, who permit 
them to employ their pens as they do ? It puts me ip 
mind oi an insolent, pragmatical orator somewhere in 
Greece^ who raiting with great freedom at the chief moi 
In the state, was answered by one, who had been tcij 
instrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, that he 
thanked the gods, they bad now arriFed to the condition 
he always wished them in, when every man in that city 
might securely say what be pleased. I wish these fjen- 
tiemen would, however, compare the liberty they take, 
with what their masters used to give ; how many mes- 
sengers and warrants would have gone out against any 
idw durst have c^ned their lips, or drawn their p^ns 
against the persons and |Nroceedings of their juntoes and 
cabals? How would their weekly writers have been 
caitiff out for prosecution and punishment ? We remem- 
ber, when a poor nickname,* borrowed from an old play 
of Ben Jonson, and mentioned in a sermon without any 
particular application, was made use of as a motive to 
Bpar on an impeachment But after all it must be 4^- 
fessed, they had reasons- to be thus severe, which t^idr 
successors have not : their faults would never endure die 
light ; and to have exposed them sooner, would have 

* Volpont^ osed by Sachev^reH, and sopposed to lie thd Locd 
Treanrer Godolphioi N., 
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raised the kingdom against the actors, before the pro- 
per time. 

But to come to the subject I have now undertaken^ 
which is to examine what the consequences would be, 
upon supposition that the whigs were now restored to 
tteir power. 1 already imagine the present free parlia- 
ment dissolved, and another of a different epithet me^ 
by the force of money and management. I read immor 
diately a dozen or two of stinging votes against the pro- 
ceediiigs of the late ministry. The bill* now to- be re- 
pealed would then be re-enacted, and the birthright of 
an Euglighman reduced again to the value of twelve-pence. 
i3ut, to give the reader a strong imagination of such a 
scene, let me represent the designs of some men, lately 
endeavoured and projectec^, in the form of a paper Of 
votes. 

'' Ordered, That a bill be brought ip for repealing tbe 
sacramental test. 

^ A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, and 
Tolaud, in behalf of themselves and many hundreds of 
tlieir disciples, some of whom are membei-s of this hon- 
ourable house; desiring that leave may be given te 
biiijg in a bill for qualifying atlieists. deists, and socimaQS 
jlo serve theii* country in any employment, ecclesiastica]), 
civil or military. 

*• Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a bill, ac- 
cording to the prayer of the said petition ; and that Mr* 
Ji^hmeref do prepare and bring in the same. 

> V Ordered, That a bill be brought ia for removing the 
cdutation of youth out of the hands of the clergy. 

'* Another to forbid the clergy preaching certain di> 
i'k's in religion; especially obedience to princes. 

'" A bill for a general naturaUzatiop. N. 

f Mr. Lechmcre was one of the managers against Dr. SacbevereU, 
aod summed up the evidence. N. ji 
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* JtiK&^btat to take mwsy the juisdictioD of 

^ Jknodier for coDsdtiitii^ a general for life; vithin- 
stmctiaiiB to the committfr, that care mtay be tatoi to 
maketfae war lastashn^asthelifeofthesaid generaL 

' A faOl of attainder agamst ChmHef Duki f^ Shrews- 
hmn^* Jolm Duke of BocfcjDgfaaiii, limrcoce £ari of 
fiochester. Sir SImoo Haroomt, kn^fat, Robert Uariey; 
and Wilfiain Shippen, Eaqodref, Abij>;ail Masham, spia»> 
ter,and others, for Iri^ treason i^unst the junto. 

**• ResolTed, That Sarah Dnchcs of Marlborong^ has 
been a most dntifol, just, and gratelb] servant to her na- 

^ fUstAwed, That to ad\-ke the ^ffiBahition of a vh^ 
pariiiment, or the rcinoTal of a vhig minisliT, was in 
order to faring in popeiy and the pretender; andthatthe 
said advice was high treason. 

*^ ResGlved, That b^ the oti^nal compact, the govein- 
ment of thb realm is fay ajnnto, and akin^ orqveen; 
but the administration solety in the junto. 

" Ordmd, That a IhU be bzxMgfat in for forther limit* 
iag the prero^tive. 

'^ Ordered, That It be a standing enter of this house, 
that the merit of decdons be noldeteiminedfaj the num- 
ber of voices, or ri^t of eicctois, but by wdghl ; and 
that one wh^ shall weig^ down ten tones. 

'^ A raotiou boD^ made, and the question hemg put, 
that when a whig is delected of manifest faribeiy, and his 
ue mietito r, being a tmy, hasten to one a majority, there 
shail be anew election ; it passed in the negative. , ^ 

*" Reserved, That for a kiiig, or queen of this realm, to 
read or examine a paper brougiit them to be signed by 
« junto minister, is arbitrary and iUegal, and a vidatkm 
ni the liberties of the peoj^" 

* Altered ailenrard to J^aBce Dote of OnsoDd. ^. 
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These, and the like reformations, would in all probabili*: 
ty be the first fruits of the whigs resurrection ; and what 
structures such able artists might in a short time build 
upon such foundations, I leave odiers to conjecture. All 
hopes of a peace cut off; the nation industriously in- 
Tolved in farther debts, to a degree that none would dare 
undertake the management of affaurs, but those whose ior 
terest lay in ruining the constitution ; I do not aee how 
the wisest prince, under such necessities, eould be 
able to extricate himself. Then as to the church ; the 
l)ishops would by degrees be dismissed, finst firom the 
parliament, next from their revenues, and at last from 
their office ; and the clergy, instead of their idle claim 
of independency on the state, would be forced to depend 
for their daily bread on every individual. But what 
system of future government waa- designed ; whether it 
were already digested, or would have been left for time 
and mcidents to matui'e, I shall not now examine. Only* 
upon this occasion I cannot help reflecting on a facl^ 
which it is probable the reader knows as well as myself. 
There was a picture drawn some time ago, representing 
five persons, as lai*ge as the life, sitting in council toge> 
ther, like a pentarchy ; avoid space was left for the nxth, 
which was to have been the queen, to whom they intend- 
ed that honour ; but her majesty having since fallen un- 
der their displeasure, they have made a shift to crowd 
ih two better friends in her place, which makes it a com- 
plete heptarchy.* This piece is now in the country, 
reserved until better times; and hangs in the hall among 
the pictures of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ii*eton, and some 
other predecessors. 

* This Heptarchy was the serpent with seven heads, mentioQed 
jVo.22,23. JV. ^ 
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I must DOW desire leave to say sometfaiiig to a gentle-- 
man who has been pleased to publldi a discoarse against 
a paper «f mine, relatii^ to the convocatioD. He pro- 
mises to set me r^Jit without any undue reflections, or 
indecent language. I suppose he means, in comparison 
with others who pretend to answer the Examiner. So 
fior he is right; but, if he thinks he has behaved hims^ 
as becmnes a candid antagonist, I bdieve he is mistakcm* 
He says in his title page, my representations are unfiUi^ 
and my reflections unjust: and his conclusion is jei 
more sevore; where he doubts I and my friends are en- 
raged against the Dutch, because they preserved us from 
popery and ailntrary power at the Revolution; and 
since that time from being overrun by the exorbitant 
pfwer of France, and becoming a prey to the pretender. 
Because this author seems in general to write with an 
honest meaning; I would serioudy put to him the ques- 
tion, whether he thinks, I and my friends are for pope- 
ry, arbitrary power, France, and the pretender ? I omit 
other instances of smaller moment, which however do not 
suit in my opinion with due reflection, or decent lan- 
guid The fact relating to the convocation came from 
a good hand ; and I do not find this author differs from 
me in any material circumstance about it My reflec- 
tions were no m(H% than what might be obvious to any 
other gentleman, who had heard of their late proceed- 
ingB. If the notion be right, which this author gives ifi 
of a lower house of convocation, it is a very melanch<dj 
one : and to me seems utterly inconsistent with that of a 
body of men, whom he owns to have a negative : and 
therefore, sance a great majority oi the clergy diflers from 
him in several points he advances, I shall rather choose 
to be of their opinion than his. I fancy when the whole 
synod met in one house, as this writer affirms, they were 

iqKHi a better foot with their bishogs; and therefore. 

E 2 
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whether thb treatmeot, so extremely de haut en bas^ noGCr 
theu' exchiaioD, be suitable to primitive custom or |»rimi- 
tive humility, toward brethren, is not my business to in- 
quire. One may allow the divine or apostolic ri^t of 
episcopacy,, and its great superiority over presbyters? 
and yet dispute the methods of exercising the latter, 
which being of human institution, are subject to en« 
croachments and usuipations. I know, every clergyman 
in a diocese has a great deal of dependence upon his 
bishop, and owes him canonical obedience ; but I wm 
^yt to think, that when the whole representative of the 
clergy met in a synods they were considered in another 
Bght ; at least since they are allowed to have a negative^ 
Jf I am mistaken, I desire to be excused, as talking out 
of my trade ; only tliere ia one tilings wherein I entirely 
difTer from this author : since, in the disputes about pri- 
vileges, one side must recede ; where so very few privi- 
leges remain, it is a hundred to one odds, that the en- 
croachments ave not on the inferior clergy ^s side ; and no 
man can blame them for insisting on the small number 
that is left There is one fact, wherein I must take oc- 
casion to set this author right : Uiat the person, who fir^ 
moved the queen to remit the first fruits and tenths to the 
clergy,* was an cmiucut instrument in the late turn of 
affairs ; and, I am told, has lately prevailed to have the 
.<ame favour granted for the clergy of Ireland.f 

But I must beg leave to inform this author, that ny 
paper is not intended for th^ management of controversy ; 
which would be of very little import to most readers^ 
and only mispend time, that I would gladly employ i9 
better purp&es. For where it is a man's buitoess to ens 

* Karl of Oxford, lord treasurer. N. * 

t This was done by tlje aulhor-3 solicitation". ?^e the J'oarlial . «fc 
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tertain a whole room fiill, it is unmaimerly to applj him- 
self to a particular person, and turn his hack upon tha. 
rest of the companj. 



NUMBER XXVn, 

TBURSDAY, FEBRUA&T 1, 1710-11. 

Ea auUmestghria, laus recte/aet^rum^ magnorumqtte in remfuHumm 
mertfonim : qua ct2m optimi cujusque, turn etiam multiiudimSf #ef, 
tvnvnw cowtfTokoiuT. 

That is real honour and true praise for gI<Hioas actions to a merito« 
rious state, when they gain the commendation and esteem ni the 
great, and, at the same time, tlie loFe and approbation of the com« 
moQ people. 

I AM thinking what a mighty advantage it is to be 
entertained as a writer to a ruined cause. I remember 
a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to come into the 
church, and take orders ; but upon mature thoughts, was 
diverted from that design, when he considered, that the 
collections of the godly were a much heartier and 
readier penny than he could get by wrangling for tithes^ 
He certainly had i^ason ; and the two cases are parallel. 
If you write in defence of a fallen party, you are main- 
tained by contribution, as a necessary person : you have 
little more to do than carp and cavil at those who hold 
the pen on the otlier side; you arc sure to becelebrate4 
and caressed by all your party, to a man : yon may aT* 
firm and deny what you please without truth or probar 
bllity, since it is but loss of time to contradict you. Be- 
sides, commiseration is often on your side; and you 
have a pretence to be thought honest and disinterested 
for adhering to friends in dbtress: after whicli, if your 
friends ever happen to turn up again, you have a strong 

B 3 
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fiind of meni toward making your fortune. Then, you 
never fail to be well furnished with materials, every one 
bringing in his quota, and falsehood being naturaUy more 
plentiful than truth : not to mention the wmiderful de- 
light of libelling men in power, and hugging yourself 
in a comer with mighty satisfaction for what you have 
done. 

It is quite otherwise with us, who engage as volun- 
teers in the service of a flourishing ministry, in full credit 
Fith the queen, and beloved by the people; because 
they have no sinister ends or dangerous designs ; but 
pursue with steadiness and resolution the true interest 
of both. Upon which account they little want or de»re- 
our assistance ; and we may write till the world is weary 
of reading, without having our pretences allowed, either 
to a place or a pension : besides, we are refused the conh 
mon benefit of the party, to have our works ciied up of 
course : the readers of our own side being as ungentle^ 
and hard to please, as if we writ against them : and ouir 
papers never make tlieir way in the world, but barely 
in proportion to their merit. The design of their la- 
bours who wiite on the conquered side, is likewise of 
greater importance than ours : they are like cordials for 
dying men, which must be rei)eated ; whereas oiu*s are, 
in the Scripture phrase, but meat for babes ; at least, all 
I can pretend, is to undeceive the ignorant, and those at 
a distance ; but their task is to keep up the sinking spi- 
rits of a whole party. 

After such reflections, I cannot be angry with those 
gentlemen for perpetually writing against me ; it furnishes 
them largely with topics, and is besides theii* proper bu* 
siness : neither is it affectation, or altogether scorn, thai 
I do not reply. But as tlmigs are, we both act suitable* 

* We both act * suitable to^* &c, 4i Axnld be * suitably to our se- 
veral protinces.* j8. 
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to our several provinces; mine is, bj laying open some 
comiptioDs in the late management, to set those that are 
ignorant right in their opinions of persons and things; it 
is theirs, to cover with fig-leaves all the faults of their 
friends, as well as they can. When I have produced my 
facts, and offered my arguments, I have nothing farther 
to advance ; it is their office to deny, and ^sprove; an^' 
then let the world decide. If I were as they, my chief, 
endeavour should certainly be to batter down the Ex- * 
aminar; therefore I cannot but approve their design. 
Besides^ they have another reason for barking incessant-- 
ly at this paper : they have in their prints openly taxed 
a most ingenious person as author of it ; one who is in 
great, and very deserved reputation with the world, both 
on account of his poetical works, and his talents for pub* 
lit business. They were wise enough to consider what 
a sanction it would give their performances, to fall under 
the animadversion of such a pen ; and therefore used all 
the forms of provocation commonly practised by little 
obscure pedants, who are fond of distinguishing them- 
selves by the fame of an adversary. So nice a taste 
have these judicious critics in pretending to discover an 
author by his style and manner of thinking ! not to men- 
tion the justice and candour of exhausting all the stale 
topics of scurrility in reviling a paper, and then flinging 
at a venture the whole load upon one who is entirely in- 
nocent ; and whose greatest fault, perhaps, is too much 
gentleness toward a party, from whose leaders he has 
received quite contraiy treatment. 

The concern I have for the ease and reputation of so 
deserving a gentleman, has at length forced me, much 
against my interest and inclination, to lot these angry 
people know, who is not the author of the Examiner. 
For I observed the opinion began to spread; and I 
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chose rather to saciifice the bouour I received by it, 
thati let injudicious people entitle him to a performaDce, 
that perhaps he might have reason to be ashamed of; 
still faithfully promising never to disturb those worthy 
advocates ; but suffer them in quiet to roar on at the 
Exanfliner, if they or their pai-ty find any ease in it ; as 
^ysicians say there is to people in torment, such as men 
in the gout, or women in labour. 

However, I must acknowledge myself indebted to 
them for one hint^ which I shall now pursue, although in 
a different manner. Since the fall of the late ministiy, 
I have seen many papers filled with their encomiums ; 
I conceive, in imitation of those who write the lives of 
femous men, where aAer their deaths immediately follow 
their characters. When I saw the poor virtues thqs 
dealt at random, I thought the disposers had Hung thehr 
names, like valentines, into a hat, to be drawn as fortune 
pleased, by the junto and their friends. There Crassus 
drew liberality and gratitude; Fulvia, humility and 
gentleness ; Clodius, piety and justice ; Gracchus, loy- 
ally to his prince ; Cinna, love of his country and con- 
stitution : and so of the rest. Or, to quit this allegory, 
I have often seen of late, the whole set of discarded 
statesmen celebrated by their judicious hirelings, for 
those very qualities which their admirers owned they 
cliiefly wanted* Did tliese heroes put off and lock up 
their virtues, when tliey came into employment ; and 
have they now resumed them, since their dismission ? If 
they wore them, I am sure it was under their gieatness, 
and without ever once convincing the world of their 
visibility or influence. 

But, why sliould not the present miuistr}' find a pen 
to praise them as well as tlie last ? This is what I shall 
now undcilake; and it may be more impartial in mc^ 
irorj ^ !!om they have deserved so little. I have, with* 
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out bdng; called, served them half a year io ipiaHty of 
champioo ; and, by help of the queen, and a majorit j 
of nioe in ten of the kii^doni, have been able to protect 
them against a routed cabal of hated politician^ with a 
dozen of scribblers at their head : yet, so far hare thej 
been from rewardii^ me suitaUy to my deserts, that to 
this day they never so much as sent to the printer to in- 
quire who I was ; although I have known a time and 
ministry, where a person of hal( my merit and coosidera-: 
tioD, would have had My promises ; and, in the mean 
time, a pension settled on him, whereof the first quarter 
shouldbe honestly paid. Therefore my resantments shall 
so far prevail, that in prusing those who are now at the 
bead ci affairs, I shall at the same time take notice of 
their defects. 

Was any man more eminent in his profession than the 
present kml keeper,"^ or more distinguished by his elo- 
quence and great abilities in the house of commons ? 
and will not his enemies aUow him to be fully equal to 
the great station he now adorns ? But then it must be 
granted, that he is wholly ignorant in the speculative, as 
well as practical part of polygamy ; he knows not how 
to metamorj^ose a sober man into a lunatic ; he is no 
fireethinker in religion, nor has conrage to be patron of 
an atheistical book, while he is guardian of the queen s 
conscience. Although, after all, to speak my private 
opinion, I ctfunot tlunk these such mighty objections to 
his character as some would pretend. 

The person who now presides at the council,! is de- 
scended from a great and honourable father, not from the 
dregs of the people ; he was at the head of the treasury 

* Sir SimoQ Harcourt, aflcrinrd Lord Harcoort, was made Ijrd 
ieeper upon the resignatioB of tiie Lord Chancellor Cowper. N. 
f Laurence Hyde, late Earl of Rochester, la the room of L6r4t 
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tot some years, and rather chose to enrich his prince 
than himself. In the height of favour and credit* he 
sacrificed the greatest employment in the kingdom to 
his conscience and honour ; he has been always firm in 
his loyalty and religion, zealous for supporting the pre* 
rogative of the crown, and preserving the liberUes of 
the people. But then his best fiiends must own, that he 
is neither deist nor sodniau ; he has never conversed 
with Toland, to open and enlarge his thoughts, and dia- 
pel the prejudices of education ; nor was he ever able 
to arrive at that perfection of gallantry, to ruin and im- 
prison the husband, in order to keep the wife without 
disturbance. 

The present lord steward^ has been always dlMin^ 
guished for hb wit and knowledge; is of consum- 
mate wisdom and experience in affairs ; has continued 
constant to the true interests of the nation which 
he espoused from the beginning; and is every way 
qualified to support the dignity of his office : but in 
point of oratory, must give place to his predecessor. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury! was highly instrumental 
in bringing about the revolution, in which service he 
freely exposed his life and fortune. He has ever been 
the favourite of the nation, being possessed of all the 
amiable qualities that can accomplish a great man ; but, 
in the agreeableiiess and fragrancy of his person, and the 
profoundness of his politics, must be allowed^o fall very 
short of 

Mr. Harley:^ had the honour of being chosen speaker 
successively to three parliaments. He was the first, of 

* The Dulcr of Buckingham and Normanby, in the room of the 
Dukf of Devonshire. He had been lord privy seal from April 2, 
17a2, till March 17, 1705. N. 

f Lord Chamberlain, in the room of the Marquis of Kent. N. 

\ Chancellor of the exrheqii^r, on the removal of Lord GodolpUio 
■N. 
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laite yean, who Tentured to restore the foi^tten custom 
of treatinj; his prioce with dutj and respect ; easy and 
disengaged in fnivate coBTersation, vith such a weight 
of affiuis upon his shoulders ; of great learning, and as 
great a &yourer and protector of it ; intrepid by nature, 
as well as by the consciousness of his own integrity ; and 
a de^nser of mouej; pursuing the true interest of hs 
prince and country against all obstacles ; sagacious to* 
Tiew into the remotest consequences of things, by which' . 
an difficulties Oy before him ; a firm firiend, and a pla- 
caUe enemy, sacrificing his justest resentments, not onfy 
to public good, but to common intercesdoo and acknow- 
ledgment Tet, with all these virtues, it must be grant- 
ed, there is some mixture of human infirmity. His 
greatest admirers must confess his skill at cards and dice 
to be very low and superficial : in horse-racing he is ut> 
teiiy ignorant ; then, to save a few millions to the pub> 
lie, he never regards how many worthy citizens he hin- 
ders from making up their plumb. And surely there is 
<»ke thing never to be forgiven him ; that he delights to 
have his table filled with black coats, whom he tises as if 
Qiey were gentlemen. 

My Lord Dartmouth^ is a man of letters, fidl of good 
sense, good natiure, and honour ; of strict virtue and regu- 
larity in his life ; but labours imder one great defect, that 
he treats his clerks with UKHre civility and good manners^ 
than others in his station have done the queen. 

Omitting some others, I shall close this character of the 
present ministiy with that of Mr. St. John ;t who, frooi 
his youth implying those admirable talents of nature, and 
improvementB of art, to public business, grew eminent in 
coiut and parliament, at an age when the generality of 

* He succeeded the Earl of SuDderland as secretary of rtate^ H# 
f Secretajry of state ia tb« room of Mr. flenrj Boyle. H«. 
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raankiod is employed in trifles and folly. It is to be la- 
meoted, that he has act jet procured himself a busy, im^ 
portant countenance ; nor learned that profound part of 
wisdom, to be difficult of access. Besides, he has clearly 
mistaken the true use of books, -which he has thumbed 
and spoiled with reading, when he ought to have roulti- 
^ plied them on his shelves : not like a great man of my 
acquaintance, who knew a book by the back, better than 
a fiiend, by the face ; although he had never coBversed 
with the former, and often with the latter. 



NUMBER XXVIII. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUABY 8, 1710-11. 

Ciqmt tit in omni procuratiane ntgoHi ei muneris publici^ ui avorUim 

pellatur etiam minima suspicio. 

la every employment, in every public office, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to keep free from even the least suspicion of avarice. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such 
T\ ild extremes, as tliat of avarice. Those two which seem 
to rival it in this point, are lust and ambiticm ; but the 
former is checked by difficulties and diseai^es, destroys it^ 
self by its own pursuits, and usually declines with old 
age ; and the latter requiring courage, conduct, and for- 
tune in a high degree, and meeting with a thousand dan- 
gers and oppositions, succeeds too seldom in an age to 
fall under common observation. Or, avarice is perhaps 
the same passion with ambition ; only placed in more ig- 
iioblc and dastanlly minds, by which the object is changed 
from power to money. Or it may be that one man pur- 
sues power iu order to wealth ; and another wealth in or- 
der to power ; which last is the safer way, although long- 
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^ shoat; and suHiog with every period, as well as con- 
ditioD of life, is more generally followed. 

However it be, the extremes of this paseooo are cer- 
taiolj more frequent than of any other; and often to a 
degree so absord and ridiculous, that if it were not for 
their frequency, they could hardly obtain belief. The 
stage, which carries other follies and Tices beyond nature 
and probability, falls very diort in the representations of 
avarice ; nor are there any extravagances in this kind« 
described by ancient or modem comedies, which are not 
outdone by a hundred instances, commonly told among 
ourselves. 

I am ready to conclude hence, tliat a vice which keeps 
so firm a hold upon human nature, and governs it with so 
unlimited a tyranny, since it cannot wholly be eradica- 
ted, ought at least to be confined to particular objects ; to 
thrift and penury, to private firaud and extortion, and 
never suffered to prey upon the public; and diould cer- 
tainly be rejected as the most unqualifying circumstance 
for any employment, where bribery and corruption can 
possibly enter. 

If the mischieis of this vice in a public station were 
coofined to onrichiog only those particular penons em- 
ployed, the evil would be more suppor&ble : but it is 
usually quite otherwise. '\%lien a steward defrauds his 
krd, he most connive at the rest of the servants, while 
they are following the same [H-actke in their several 
^heres : so that in some families you may observe a sub- 
ordination of knaves, in a link downward to the very 
helper in the stables, all cheating by concert, and ^ith 
impunity. And even if this were all, periiaps the master 
could bear it without being undone ; but it so happens, 
that for every shilling the servant gets by imquity, the 
master loses twenty ; the perquisites of servants btiia^ 
but small compositions for sufieriog shopkeepers to brix^ 
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in what bDls they please. It is exactly the same thing 
in a state : an avaricious man in office, is in confederacy 
with the whole clan of his district or dependence ; which 
in modern terms of art, is called to live and let live ; and 
yet their gains are the smallest part of the public's Ices. 
Give a guinea to a knavish land waiter, and he shall con* 
Hive at the merchant for cheating the queen of a hon- 
ilred. A brewer gives a bribe to have the privilege of 
selling drink to tlie navy ; but the fraud is a hundred 
times greater than the bribe, and the public is at the 
whole loss. 

Moralists make two kinds of avarice ; that of Catiline, 
aUeni appetens, std prcfusus ; and the other more general- 
ly understood by that name, which is the endless desire 
of hoarding. But I take the former to be more danger* 
ous in a state, because it mingles with ambition, which I 
think the latter cannot ; for, although the same breast may 
be capable of admitting both, it is not able to cultivate 
them ; and where the love of heaping wealth prevails, 
there is not in my opinion much to be apprehended from 
ambition. The disgrace of that sordid vice is sooner apt 
to spread than any other ; and is always attended with 
the hatred and scorn of the people : so that whenever 
those two passions happen to meet in the same subject, it 
is not unlikely that Providence has placed avarice to be 
a check upon ambition ; and I have reason to think, some 
great ministers of state have been of my opinion. 

The divine authority of holy writ, the precepts of phi- 
losophers, the lashes and ridicule of satirical poets, have 
been all employed in exploding this insatiable thirst of 
money ; and all equally controlled by the daily practice 
of mankind. Nothing new remains to be said upon the 
occasion , and if there did, I must remember my chanp> 
tet, that I am an Examioer <»ily, and not a Reformer. ' 
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Hoirever, in those cases where the frailties of particu- 
lar meo do nearly affect the public welfare, such as a 
prime minister of state, or a great general of an army ; 
Biethinks there should be some expedient contrived, to 
let them know impartially what is the world's opinion in 
the^int Encompassed with a crowd of depending flat- 
terers, they are many degrees blinder to their own faulty 
than the common infirmities of human nature can plead 
in their excuse. Advice dares not to be <^ered, or Is 
wholly lost, or returned with hatred ; and whatever ap- 
pears in public against their prevailing vice goes for no* 
thing; being either not applied, or passing only for libel 
and slander, proceeding from the malice and envy of 
party. 

' I have sometimes thought, that if I had lived at Rome 
In the time of the first triumvirate, I should have been 
tempted to write a letter, as from an unknown hand, to 
those three great men who had then usurped the sove- 
reign power; wherein I would freely and sincerely teU 
each of them that fault which I conceived was most 
odious, and of worst consequence to the commonwealth. 
That to Crassos should have been sent te him after his 
conquest in Mesopotamia, and in the following terms : 

^ To Marcus Crassus, health. 

^ If you apply, as you ought, what I now write, you 
*-wiii be more obliged to me than to all the world, hardly 
excepting yotur parents or your country. I intend to 
tell yoiL without disguise or prejudice, the opinion which 
the world has entertained of you; and to let you see I 
write this without any sort of ill-will, you shall first hear 
the sectimeats they have to yoiu" advantage. Xo man 
disputes the sracefiilncss of your person ; you are allow- 
ed to have a good and clear imdcrstanding, cultivated by 
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Hie knowledge of men and manners, althotigh not by lite- 
rature ; you are no iU orator in the senate ; you are 
said to excel in the art of bridling and subduing your an- 
ger, and stifling or concealing your resentments; you 
have been a most successful general, of long experience^ 
great conduct, and much peisonal courage; you have 
gained many important victories foi the comraonwealtl^ 
and forced the strongest towns in Mesopotamia to sur- 
render, for "wliich frequent supplications have been de- 
creed by the senate. Yet, with all these qualities, and 
this merit, give me leave to say, you are neither beloved 
by the patricians nor plebeians at home, nor by the offi- 
cers or private soldiers of your own army abroad. And 
do you know, Crassus, that tliis is owing to a fault of 
which you may cure yourself by one minute's reflection t 
What shall I say ? You are the richest person in the 
commonwealth ; you have no male child ; your daugh- 
ters are all married to wealthy paU'icians ; you are far 
in the decline of life, and yet you are deeply stained 
witli that odious and ignoble vice of covetousness. It 
is affirmed, that you descend to the meanest and most 
scandaloufi degrees of it ; and while you possess so many 
millions, while you are daily acquiring so many more^ 
you are solicitous how to save a single sesterce; of 
which a hundred ignominious instances are produced, 
and in all men's mouths. I will only mention that pas- 
sage of the buskins, "^ which, after abundance of perBua< 
sion, you would hardly suffer to be cut from your legs, 
when they were so wet and cold, tliat to have kept them 
on would have endangered your life. 

"Instead of using the common arnfunicnts to dissuade 
you from this weakness, I will endeavour to convince 
you, that you aic really guilty of it; and leavo the cure 

* Wei ?«nrliinri. H.- 
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to jour ovn good sense. For perhaps you arc not yet 
persuaded that this is your crime ; yon have probably 
never yet been reproached fat it to your face ; and what 
you arc now told comes from one unknown, and it may 
be from an enemy. You will allow yourself indeed to 
be prudent in the management of your fortune 5 you are 
Q^t a prodigal, like Clodius, or Catiline ; but surely th^t 
deserves not the name of avarice. I will inform yoi&j. 
how to be convinced. Disguise your person, go amoi^ ^ 
the common people in Rome, introduce discourses about 
yourself, inquire your own character: do the same in I 
your camp; walk about it in the evening, hearken at 
every tent; and if you do not hear every mouth censu- 
ring, lamenting, cursing this vice in you, and even you 
for this vice, conclude yourself innocent. If you be not 
yet pci'suaded, send for Atticus, Servius Sulpicius, Cato, 
or Brutus; they are all your friends; ccmjure them to 
tell you ingenuously, which is your great fault, ami 
which they would chiefly wish you to correct; if they 
do not agree in theu* verdict, in the name of all the gods 
you are acquitted. 

" When your adversaries reflect how fai* you arc 
gone in this vice, they are tempted to talk as if we owed 
our successes not to yoiir courage or conduct, but to 
those veteran troops you command ; wlio arc able to con- 
quer under any general, with so many brave and expe- 
rienced officers to lead tliem. Besides, we know the 
consequences your avai*ice has often occasioned. Tlie 
soldier has been starving; for bread, surronnded with 
plenty, and in an enemy's countr}; but all under safe- 
guards and contributions ; which, if you had soraetlmCB 
pleased to have exchangcil for provisions, might, at the 
expense of a few talents in a campaign, have so endeared 
you to tlie army, that they would Jiave desired you to 
lead them to the utmost limits of Asia. But you rather. 
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chose to confine your conquests within the fruitful coun- 
try of Mesopotamia, 'where plenty of money might be 
radsed. How far that fatal greediness of gold may have 
influenced you in breaking off the treaty with the old 
Parthian King Orodes, you best can tell ; your enemies 
charge you with it ; your fiiends offer nothing material 
ID your defence ; and all agree, there is nothing so pev- 
.^^Hicious which the extremes of avaiice may not be able 
to inspire. 

" The moment you quit this vice, you will be a truly 
great man ; and still there wiU imperfections enough re- 
main to convince us you are not a God. Farewell.'* 

Perhaps a letter of this nature, sent to so reasonable a 
man as Crassus, might have put him upon examining 
into himself, and correcting that little sordid appetite, so 
utterly inconsistent with all pretences to heroism. A 
youth in the heat of blood, may plead, with some show 
of reason, that he is not able to subdue his lusts. Aa 
ambitious man may use the same arguments for his love 
of power : or perhaps other arguments to justify it. But 
excess of avarice has neithter of these pleas to offer; it is 
not to be justified, and cannot pretend temptation for ex- 
cuse. Whence can the temptation come ? Reason dis- 
claims it altogether ; and it cannot be said to lodge in the 
blood or the animal spirits. So that I conclude, no man 
of true valour, and true understanding, upon whom tins 
vice has stolen unawares, when he is convinced he is 
guilty, will suffer it to remain in liis breast an hour. 
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NUMBER XXIX. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1710-11. 

hiulius ut tuyiseris ColyUia ? 

5hall you Cotytto's feasts deride, 
Vet safely triumph io your pride P 

[An answer to the Letter to the Examiner.] 

Lmdm, Fd). 15, 1710-11. 
Sir, 

Although I have iranted leisure to acknowledge the 
honour of a letter you were pleased to write to me about 
six months ago ; yet I have been very careful in obeying 
some of your commands, and am going on as fast as I can 
with the rest I wish you had thought fit to have convey- 
ed them to me by a more private hand than that of the 
printing-house : for although I was pleased with a pat- 
tern of style and spirit which I ^proposed to imitate, yet 
I was sorry the world should be a witness how far I fell 
short in both. 

I am afraid you did not consider what an abundance 
of work you have cut out for me ; neither am I at all 
comfoiled by the promise you are so kind to make, that 

when I have performed my task, D n shall blush in 

his grave among the dead, Walpole among the living, 
and even Vol pone shall feel some remorse. How the 
gentleman in his gi-ave may have kept his countenance, I 
cannot inform you, having no acquaintance at all witli the 
sexton ; but for the other two, I take leave to assure 
you, there have not yet appeared the least signs of bliteh- 

VOL. V. F 
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ing or remorse in either, although some yety good oppor- 
tunities have offered, if they had thought fit to accept 
them ; so that, with jour perroisBioii, I would rather en- 
gage to continue this work until they be in their graves 
too : which I am sure will happen much sooner than the 
other. 

You desire I would collect some of those indignitiea 
offered la^t jear to her majesty. I am ready to oblige 
you; and have got a pretty tolerdile collection by me, 
which I am in doubt whether to publish by itself in a 
large volume in folio, or scatter them here and there occa- 
nonally in my papers : although indeed I am sometimes 
thinking to stifle them altogether ; because such a histo- 
tory will be apt to give foreigners a monstrous opinion of 
our country. But since it is your absolute opinion, that 
ihe world should be informed, I will, with the first occa- 
sion, pick out a few choice instances, and let them take 
their chance in the ensuing papers. I have likewise in 
my cabinet certain quires of paper, filled with facts of 
conuption, mismanagement, cowardice, treachery, ava- 
rice, ambition, and the like; with an alphabetical table, 
to save trouble. And perhaps you will not wonder at the 
care I take to be so well provided, when you consider 
the vast expense I am at. I feed weekly two or three 
wit-starved writers, who have no visible support ;- beside 
several others, who live upon my offals. In short, I 
am like a nurse who suckles twins at one time; and 
has, besides, one or two whelps constantly to draw her 
breasts. 

I must needs confess (and it is with grief I speak it) 
that I have been the innocent cause of a great circula- 
tion of dulness : at the same time, I have oflen wonder- 
ed how it has come to pass, that these industrious people, 
after poring so constantly upon the Examiner, a paper writ 
with plain sense and in a tolerable style, have made so 
little unprovement. I am sure it would have fallen out 
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quite oChenriK with me, for fay what I have seen of 
thev perfanDances (and I am credibly iDformcd they are 
all of a piece) if I had perused them until now, I should 
hare been fit for little, but to make an advocate in the 
«ame cause. 

Tou, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most others do, what 
cod Aeae an^ry folks propose in writing perpetually . 
against the Examiner : it is not to beget a better opinkM|^'' 
of the late ministiyj or with any hope to convince the 
worid, that I am in the wrong in any one foct I relate ; 
they know all tliat to be lost labour, and yet their de- ^ 
s^ is important enough : they would fain provoke me, 
by aU sorts of methods within the length of tlieir capa- 
city, to answer their papers; which would render mine 
wholfy useless to the public : for, if it once came to re- 
joinder and reply, we should be all upon a level ; and 
then their work would be done. 

There is one gentleman,* indeed, who has written three 
small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and 
the treaty of peace. These I had intended to have 
bestowed a paper in examining ; and could e.asi1y have 
made it appear, that whatever he says of truth, relates 
not at all to the evils we complain o( or controls one syl- 
lable of what I have ever advanced. Nobody, that I 
know of, did ever dispute the Duke of Marlborough's 
courage, conduct, or success ; they have been always 
unquestionable, and will continue to be so, in spite of 
the malice of his enemies, or, which is yet more, the 
weakness of his advocates. The nation only wishes to 
see him taken out of ill hands, and put into better. But 
what is all this to the conduct of the late ministry, the 
shamefiil mismanagements in Spain, or the wrong steps 
in tlie treaty of peace ; the secret of which will not bear 

♦ Dr. Hare, afterward biabop of 8L Anph, 1727; of Chichtiltr, 
1731. a. 
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tbe light, and is coDsequentlj by this author very pooiiy 
defeoded ? These, and many odier things, I would hare 
shown ; but, upon second thoughts, determined to have it 
done in a discouise by itself, rather than take up room 
here, and break into the design of this paper, whence I 
foLve resolved to banish controversy as much as possible. 
But the postscript to his third pamphlet was enotigh to 
dicgust mc from having any dealings at all with such a 
writer ; unless that part was left t6 some footman he has 
picked up among the boys who follow the camp, whose 
character it would suit much better than that of the sup- 
posed author : at least, the foul language, the idle, impo- 
tent menaces, and the gross perverting of an innocent ex- 
pression in the fourth Examiner, joined to that respect I 
shall ever .have for the function of a divine, would in- 
cline me to believe so. But, when he turas of! his foot- 
ujan, and disclaims that postcript, I will tear it out, and 
see how far the i-cst deserves to be considered. 

But, sir, I labour under a much «TCater difficnlty, upon 
which I gliould be <;lad to hear your advice. I am wor- 
ried on one side by the whigs, for being too severe ; and 
by tlic tonrs on the other, for being gentle. I have for- 
mrrly hinlcd a coniplnintof this,* but, having lately re- 
ceived two peculiar letters, amono; many others, I thought 
nothing could better represent my condition, or the opi- 
nion which the wann men of both sides have of my con- 
duct, tlian to send you a transcript of each. The former 
is exact Iv in those words : 

" Mr. Examiner, 
'^ By your continual reflecting upon the conduct of 
tlie late niiiii^tiT, and by your encomiums on the present, 
it is as clear as the sun at noon day, that you arc a Je- 
suit, or noajiu'or, employed by the friends of the pretrii- 
d'V, to endeavour to introduce popery and slavery and 
.ivu'har^- power, and tt) infringe the sacitxl act for tole- 
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raticmof dinealere. Now, nr, since the most ingenious 
aiUboiVi vho write weeklf agidnst joo,' are not Me to 
teach jou better mannen, I would have you to know, 
that those great and ezceUent men, as low as jou think 
them at present, do not want friends that will take the 
firat proper occasion to cut your throat, as all such ene- 
mies to moderation ought to be served. It is weU you 
have cleared another person from being author of your 
cursed libels ; although, d — n me, perhaps after all, that 
may be a bamboozle too. Howevar, I hope we shall 800|i 
ferret you out. Therefore I advise you as a friend to 
let fall your pen, and retire betimes ; ibr our patience is 
now at an end. . It is enough to lose our power and em- 
ployments, without setting the whole nation against us.* 
Coudder, three years is the life of a party ; d — n me^ 
every dog has his day, and it will be oiu- turn next: 
therefore take warning, and learn to sleep in a whole 
skin ; or, whenever, we are uppermost, by G — d you 
shall find no mercy.'' ' 

The other letter was in the following terms: 

" To the Examiner. 

" Sir, 

^ I jlm a country member, and constantly send a do- 
sen of your papers down to my electors. I have read 
them all, but I confess, not with the satisfaction I ex- 
pected. It is plain you know a great deal more than 
you write ; why will you not let us have it all out ? We 
are told that the queen has been a long time ti*eated w ith 
insolence, by those slie has most obliged. Fray, sir, let 
us have a few good stories upon that head. We have 
been cheated of several millions; why will you not set 
t mark on the knaves who are guilty, and show ^s whdti 
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^fajs they took to rob the public at such a rate? Inform 
us how we came to be disappointed of peace about two 
years ago. In short turn the whole mystery of iidquity 
inside out, that every body may have a view of it But 
atiove all explain to us, what was the bottcmi of that same 
impeachment : I am sure I never liked it ; for at that ve- 
ry time a diesenting preacher in our neighbourhood came 
often to see our parson ; it could be for no good, for he 
would walk about the bams and the stables, and derired 
to look into the church, as who should say. These wiU 
shortly be mine : and we all believed, he was then con- 
triving some alterations, against he got into possession. 
And I shall never forget that a whig justice offered me 
then very high for my bishop's lease. I must be so bold 
to tell you, sir, that you are too favourable : I am sore 
there was no liviDg in quiet for us, while they were in 
the saddle. I was turned out of the commission, and called 
a Jacobite, although it cost me a thousand pounds in join^ 
ing with the Prince of Orange at the Revolution. The 
discoveries I would have you make, are of some facts, 
for which they ought to be hanged ; not that I value 
thru* heads, but I would see tliem exposed, which may 
be (lone upon the owner^s shoulders as well as upon a 
pole," .^c. 

These, fir, are the sentiments of a whole party, oo 
one side, and of considerable numbers on the other; 
however, taking the niediitm between these extremes, I 
ttiiiik to go on as I have hitherto done, although I am 
Feusiblc my paper would be more popular, if I did not 
Iran too much on the favourable side. For nothing 
delights the people more, than to see their oppressors 
humbled, and all their actions painted with proper co- 
lours, s(*t out in open view ; exadas tyrannos den^mn 
fhrnicm hibit aure mtlprs. 
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Balasliirdie whiga^I «b in Bone doubt, vhether thiji 
migfaty coDcern they dMv lor the hooour of the late 
^ui iu i Btr y , inaj not besRedrd; mt least whether their raaa- 
teta will thank them lor their zeal in each a c^me. It 
is» I think, a known story of a geiitlenian, who fought an- 
other for callii^ him a son of a whore ; that the lady de- 
odered her ton to make no more qnanels upon the sub- 
ject, because it was trae. For pray, di; does it not loiA. 
like a jest, that such a pernicious crew, after drai2Ui]^oiiT 
wealth, and discoveriug the most destructive defeigna 
against our church and state, instead of thanking fortune 
that they are got oflf safe in their peraons and iriander, 
should Inre these bullies of the pen, to defend their r^|»- 
tations ? I remember, I thought it the hardest case in the 
world, when a poor acquaintance of mine, having folkn 
in among sharpers, where he lost all his money, and then 
complaining he was clieated, got a good beatii^ into the 
bargain, for o Jerii^ to affiront gentlemen. I believe the 
only reason, why these purloiners of the public, cause 
such a clutter to be made about their reputation^ is, to 
prevent inquisitions that m^t tend toward making them 
refond : like those women they call shoplifters, who^ when 
they are challenged for their thefts, appear to be mighty 
angry and aflronted, for fear of being searclied. 

I will dismiss you, sir, when I have taken notice of one 
particular. Perhaps you may have observed in the tole- 
rated factious papers of the week, that the Earl of Roches- 
ter is frequently reflected on, fur having been ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioner, and lord treasurer, in the reign of the 
late Kinis James. The fact is true ; and it wiB not be de- 
nied, to his immortal honour, that, because he could not 
comply with the measures then taking, he resigned both 
these employments; of which the latter was immediately 
supfdied by a commisfiion, composed <^ two popish fords, 
and the |Mresent Earl of Godc^ifain. 



ebose to confine your conquests within the fruitful coun- 
try of Mesopotamia, where plenty of money might be 
raised. How far that fatal greediness of gold may have 
influenced you in breaking off the treaty with the old 
Parthian King Orodes, you best can tell ; your enemies 
charge you with it ; your Mends offer nothing material 
in your defence ; and all agree, there is nothing so pev- 

^uiaous which the extremes of avarice may not be able 
to inspire. 

" The moment you quit this vice, you will be a truly 

^ gi-eat man ; and still there wiU imperfections enough re- 
main to convince us you are not a God. FarewelL** 

Perhaps a letter of this nature, sent to so reasonable a 
man as Crassus, might have put him upon examining 
into himself, and correcting that little sordid appetite, so 
utterly inconsistent with all pretences to heroism. A 
youth in the heat of blood, may plead, with some show 
of reason, that he is not able to subdue his lusts. An 
ambitious man may use the same arguments for his love 
of power : or perhaps other arguments to justify it. But 
excess of avarice has neither of these pleas to offer ; it is 
not to be justified, and cannot pretend temptation for ex- 
cuse. Whence can the temptation come ? Reason dis- 
claims it altogether ; and it cannot be said to lodge in the 
blood or the animal spirits. So that I conclude, no man 
of true valour, and true understanding, upon whom this 
vice has stolen unawares, when he is convinced he is 
guilty, will suffer it to remain in Ills breast an hour. 
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NUMBER XXIX. 

THrRSDAY, FSBBUART 15, 1 710-1 ]. 

MuUm ut tulri$eri$ ColyUia S 

^hall yon CtAjtto't feasts deride, 
Yet saSefy truuBph in joor pride :' 

[An aoswer to the Letter to the Examioer.] 

Limdtmy FA. 15, 1710-11. 
Sir, 

Although I have wanted leisure to acknowledge the 
iHNiour of a letter you were pleaaed to write to me about 
dx months ago ; yet I have been rery careful in obeying 
some of your commands^ and am goii^ on as fast as I can 
with the reEt. I wish you had thought fit to hare convey- 
ed them to me by a more private hand than that of the 
printing-house : for although I was pleased with a pat- 
tern of style and spirit which I ^n^xned to imitate, yet 
I was sorry the worid should be a witness how far I fell 
ehort in both. 

I am aliraid you did not consider what an abundance 
of work ^-ou have cut out for me ; neither am I at all 
comforted by the pi-omise you are so kind to make, that 

when I have performed my task, D n shall blush in 

his grave amoos the dead. Walpole among the living, 
aad even Vo1[K)iic shall fcf:! some remorse. How the 
gentleman in his grave may have kept his countenance, I 
cannot inform you, having no acquaintance at all iritli the 
se^toii ; but for the other two, I take leave lo assure 
rou, there have not yet appeared the least Pigcs of blush- 

VOL. V. F 
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ing or remorse in either, although some yety good oppor- 
tunities have offered, if they had thought fit to accept 
them ; so that, with jour perroisBiOD, I would rather en- 
gage to continue this work until they be in their graves 
too : which I am sure will happen much sooner than the 
other. 

You desire I would collect some of those indignitiea 
offered la^t year to her majesty. I am ready to oblige 
you; and have got a pretty tolerable collection by me, 
which I am in doubt whether to publish by itself in a 
large volume in folio, or scatter them here and tliere occa- 
nonally in my papers : although indeed I am sometimes 
thinking to stifle them altogether ; because such a histo- 
tory will be apt to give foreigners a monstrous opinion of 
our country. But since it is your absolute opinion, that 
ihe world should be informed, I will, with the first occa- 
sion, pick out a few choice instances, and let them take 
their chance in the ensuing papers. I have likewise in 
my cabinet certain quires of paper, filled with facts of 
conuption, mismanagement, cowardice, treachery, ava- 
rice, ambition, and the like; with an alphabetical table, 
to save trouble. And perhaps you will not wonder at the 
care I take to be so well provided, when you consider 
the vast expense I am at. I feed weekly two or three 
wit-starved writers, who have no visible support ;• beside 
several others, who live upon my offals. In short, I 
am like a nurse vho suckles twins at one time; and 
has, besides, one or two whelps constantly to draw her 
breasts. 

I must needs confess (and it is with grief I speak It) 
that I have been the innocent cause of a great circula- 
tion of dubess : at the same time, I have often wonder- 
ed how it has come to pass, that these industrious people, 
afler poring so constantly upon the Exnminrr, a paper writ 
with plain sense and in a tolerable style, have made so 
little unprovenient. I am sure it would have fallen out 
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quite otherne with me, for fay what I have seen of 
their pcrfbrmaiicea (and J am credibly informcc 1 they are 
all of a piece) if I bad perused tbem until now, I should 
baTe been fit for little, but to make an advocate in the 



Tou, sir, perhaps irill ironder, as most others do, vhat 
end liiese angry folks propose in writing perpetually 
i^aiufltthe Examiner: it is not to b^et a better opnlo^ft- 
of the late minisdy; or with any hope to convince the 
voffM, that I am in the wrong in any one foct I relate; 
they know all that to be lost labour, and yet tfaehr de- ^ 
s^ is important enough : they would fain provoke me, 
by all sorts of methods within the length of their capa- 
dty, to answer their papers; which would render mine 
wholly useless to the public : for, if it once came to re- 
joinder and reply, we should be all upon a levd ; and 
then their work would be done. 

There is one gentleman,''^ indeed, who has written three 
small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and 
the treaty of peace. These I had intended to have 
bestowed a paper in examining ; and could easily have 
made it appear, that whatever he says of truth, relates 
not at all to the evils we complain o( w controls one syi- 
lable of what I have ever advanced. Nobody, that I 
know o^ did ever dispute the Duke of Marlborough^s 
courage, conduct, or success ; they have been always 
unquestionable, and will continue to be so, in spite of 
the mafice of his enemies, or, which is yet more, the 
weakness of his advocates. Tlie nation only widies to 
see him taken out of ill hands, and put into better. But 
what b all this to the conduct of the late ministry, the 
eiiamefiil mismanagements in Spain, or the wrong steps 
in tlie treaty of peace ; the secret of which will not bear 

• Dr. Hare, afterward UAof o( St Afspii, 1727; of Chichcitc^r. 
1131. rf. 
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the light, and is consequentlj by this author very pooiiy 
defeoded ? These, and manj other things, I would hare 
shown ; but, upon second thoughts, determined to have it 
done in a discoui'se by itself, rather than take up room 
here, and break into the design of this paper, whence I 
Imve resolved to banish controversy as much as possible. 
But the postscript to his third pamphlet was enough to 
disgust me from having any dealings at all with such a 
writer ; unless that part was left t6 some Ibotman he has 
picked up among the boys who follow the camp, whose 
character it would suit much better than that of the sup- 
posed author : at least, the foul language, the idle, impo- 
tent menaces, and the gross perverting of an innocent ex- 
pression in the fourth Examiner, joined to that respect I 
shall ever .have for the function of a divine, would in- 
cline me to believe so. But, when he turas off his foot- 
man, and disclaims that postcript, I will tear it out, and 
SCO how far the rest deserves to be considered. 

But, sir, I labour under a much «TCatcr difficulty, upon 
whicli I should be glad to hear your advice. I am wor- 
ried on one side by the whigs, for being too severe ; and 
b} tiic torit's on the other, for being geutlc. I have for- 
mrrly hmUn] a complaint of this; but, having lately ny 
ccived two prculiar letters, amono; many others, I thought 
nothing could better represent my condition, or the opi- 
nion which the wann men of both sides have of my con- 
duct, than to send you a transcript of each. The former 
is exacllv in those words : 

" Mr. Examiner, 
''By your continual reflecting upon the conduct of 
llie late nni;ihtry, and by your encomiums on the present, 
il js as clear as the sun at noon day, that you are a Je- 
suit, or nonjuror, employed by the friends of the pretrn- 
d'V, to endeavour to introduce popery and slavery and 
.iri/Wiai-j' T)owrr, and to infringe the sacitxl act for tole- 
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dflKBters. Now, n^ since the most iogenioii^ 
aiUlioiy^ vho write weeklf agdnst joo,' are not able t« 
teach jou better maimen, I would haTe you to know, 
that those great and ezcellent men, as low as jou think 
them at present, do not want friends that will take the 
firat proper occaoon to cut your throat, as all such ene- 
mies to moderation ought to be served. It b weU yoa 
have cleared another person from being author of your 
cuised libels; although, d — n me, peihaps after all, that 
mmy be a bamboozle too. HoweTar, I hope we shall 800|i 
ienret you out. Therelbre I advise you as a friend to 
let fall your pen, and retire betimes ; far our patience is 
now at an end. It is enough to lose our power and em- 
ployments, without setting the whole nation against us. 
Coudder, three years is the life of a party ; d — n me^ 
cyeiy dog has his day, and it will be our turn next: 
therefore take warning, and learn to sleep in a whole 
skin ; or, whenever, we are uppermcst, by G — d you 
shall find no mercy. 



,' '> 



The other letter was in the folloning terms: 

*^ To the Examiner. 

•' Sim 

'*' I jlm a country member, and constantly send a do- 
zea of your papers down to my electors. I have read 
them aD, but I confess, not with the satisfaction I ex- 
pected. It is plain you know a great deal more than 
you write ; why will you not let us have it all out ? We 
are told that the queen has been a long time treated with 
Smolence, by those slie has most obliged. Fray, sir, let 
us have a few good stories upou tiiat head. We hare 
been cheated of several millions; why will you not set 
a mark on the knaves who are guilty, and show ^s whA 
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tf ajs they took to rob the public at such a rate ? Inform 
us how we came to be disappointed of peace about* two 
years ago. In short turn the whole mysteiy of iniquity 
inside out, that every body may have a yiew ot it But 
above all e^lain to us, what was the bott(mi of that same 
impeachment: I am sure I never liked it ; for at that ve- 
}-y time a dlEsenting preacher in our neighbourhood came 
often to see our pteon ; it could be for no good, for he 
would walk about the bams and the stables, and desired 
to look into the chuixh, as who should say. These will 
shortly be mine : and we all believed, he was then con- 
triving some alterations, against he got into posscsdoa. 
And I sliall never forget that a whig justice offered me 
then very high for my biBhop's lease. I must be so bold 
to tell you, sir, that you are too favourable : I am sure 
there was no living in quiet for us, while they were in 
the saddle. I was turned out of tlie commission, and called 
a Jacobite, although it cost me a thousand pounds in join^ 
ing with the Prince of Orange at the Revolution. The 
discoveries I would have you make, are of some facts, 
for which they ought to be hanged ; not that I value 
thru- heads, but I would see them exposed, which may 
be done upon the owner^s shoulders as well as upon a 
pole," S:c. 

These, sir, are the Ecntiments of a whole party, oo 
me side, and of considerable numbers ou the other: 
hovicver, taking the niedutm between these extremes, I 
ttiiiik to go on as I have hitherto done, although I am 
Feusible my paper would be more popular, if I did not 
Iran too mueh on the favourable side. For nothing 
delights the people more, than to see their oppressors 
hunible(l, and all their actions painted with proper co- 
lours, set out in open view; exadas tyrannos dcfxsmn 
fhtmcrh hibit aure mifgtrs. 
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vk^^I MHSMrdodbi^ vbctkrll* 
tkqr dMv fv ttehooov of die btir 
leiAded; at Inrt vkcfbcr didr ■b»- 
tn veithHik tikoi fcr dvir ml in sKh ft caKe. It 
ii^I tMDfc,ftkiiowatt»}rof ft yut h jM B^ wt8p fnn^t «»-> 
«lherfcrcallin»hiBa9oaQf a vhoie; that iht lady- ife- 
adored her m to sake do Bore qa mcfe m^ma die nb- 
jecty hrcMge it was trae. For pffaT,di;doc» it caotloidL 
like a jest, tliat sncb a petmcioiis CTCT, afM draaBD^aor 
wcaldb, and discof-mu^ the aioct dotnictiire dtw^lpM 
apmoal cvrcfaDicfa and state, instead ol thanfcing fartaae 
tkit dicT are ^ off* sale in their peisoos and phndct, 
jshoold hire tiicae hollies of the pen, to defend thdr itf m . 
talioDS? Iremetabcr.Ithoo^itthehaidestcaBeiB the 
vorfci, vfaea a poor a apiai nt ance of anDe, haTin^ Mkm 
m aBoni^ sfaarpeis, where he hMt all his BKme j, and then 
coB^ifadiDii^ he was cheated. ffHi a good beating lalo the 
bai^a]n,faro!feiii]^to affiroDt •cndcmen. I b^ere the 
obIj' reason^ whj these purloiners of the pubiic» canae 
soch a cfaittcr to be ciade about their lepiitatioos ifii io 
prevent inqoisitioos that m^t tend toward making them 
refiind : like those women they call shoplifters, who^ when 
they are cfaaliet^cd for their thefts^ appear to be nughtj 
angry and aflrooted, for fear of being searclied. 

I will dfemks Tou, sir, when I have taken notice of one 
paiticalar. Perhaps yon may have oteerred in the tide- 
rated factious papers of the week, that the Earl of Roches- 
ter is frequently reflected on, for baring been eccksiasti- 
cal coraausBioner. and lord treasurer* in the rci^ of the 
late Kine James. The fact is tme; and it wiB not be de- 
nied, to his immortal hoooor^ that, because he could not 
comply with the measures then taking he resigned both 
these emplorments; of which the latter was immediately 
supfdied by a commisEaon, composed <^ two popish krdSy 
and the present Earl of Godo^fau. 
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NUMBER XXX. 

THITKfiDAY, ISBBVAR^T 22» 1 710-1]. 

htwntmmainjbriuna kmis, non extuluse h in potettaU^ iwn fuiBi 
iiuolentem in ptcunioy nonsc prcUulisst aliit propter abundaxUiam 
Jbrtunii. 

Sh the goods of fortuoe it is ibe highest commendation to say, that Iml 
was not dated in power^ insolent in riches^ or couteHi£)tuous amid 
the overflowing of fortune. 

I AM, coDscioufi to mjself, that I write this paper whb 
no other inteDtioa but of doing good. I never received 
injury from the late ministi^', nor advantage from the 
present, farthei- than in common with every good lubject. 
There were, among the former, one or two, who roust be 
allowed to have poBsessed very valuable qualities; but, 
proceeding by a system of politics which our constitution 
could not suffer, and discoveiing a contempt of all reli- 
gion, especially of that which has been so happily e^ 
^blished among us ever since the Reformation; they 
seem to have been justly suspected of no very good iodi* 
nations to either. 

It is possible, that a man may speculatively prefer the 
constitution of another countr}', or a Utopia of his own^ 
before that of the nation where he is born and lives ; yet, 
.from considering tlic dangers of innovation, the corrup- 
tions of mankind, and the frequent impossibility of redu- 
cing ideas to practice, he may join heartily in preserving 
\he present order of things, and be a true friend to tlie 
government already settled. So in religion, a man may 
perhaps have little or none of it at heart ; yet if he con- 
ceals his opinions, if he endeavours to make no i^rosely tes, 
advances no impious tenets in writing or discourse ; if, ac- 
OQi'ding to the common athriatical ootien. he beticres c^i 
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UgiQQtabeooIj a GODtriTaace of politiciaiis for keeping 
the Tulgar in awe, and that the present model is better 
adjusted than anj other to so useful an end; although the 
conditi(m of such a man, as to his own £iture state, be^ 
very deplorable, yet Piovklence, which often works 
fpod out ai evil, can make even such a man an instru- 
ment for contributing toward the preservation of the 
church. 

On the othor side ; I take a state to be truly in daa- 
ger, both as to its religion and government, when a set of 
ambitious politicians, bred up in hatred to the constitu- 
tion, and a contempt ftx all religion, are forced iqxn ex- 
erting these qualities in order to keep or increase their 
power, by widening their bottom, and taking in (like MSr 
homet) some principles from every party, that is in any 
way discontented at the present faith and settlement^ 
which was manifestly <Hir case. Upon this occasion, 1 
remember to have asked some considerable whigs, wbe> 
ther it did not bring a disreputation upon their body, to 
have the whole herd of presbyteriaus, independents, athe- 
ists, anabaptists, deists, quakers, and sociniaqs, openly 
and universally listed under their banners 1' They an- 
swered that all this was absolutely necessary, in order to 
make a balance against the torics ; and all little enough t 
for indeed, it was as much as they could possibly doi, al- 
though assisted with the absolute power of disposing of 
every employment; while the bulk of the English gentry 
kept firm to tlieir old priaciples in church and state. 

But, notwithstanding what I have hitherto said, I am 

infonned, several among the whigs continue still so re. 

fractory, that they will hardly allow the heads of their 

party to have entertained any designs of ruining the oosh 

stitution ; or that they would have endeavoured it if they 

had continued in power. I b^ their pardon if I have 

discovered a secret ; but who oouU imagme they evei ]|h 

9 2 
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tended it should be ODe, idler those overt acts with which 
they thought fit to conchide their iaice ? But peihapt 
they now find it convenient to denj vigorousij ; that tlie 
question may remahi, why was the old miniatry changed, 
which they urge on without ceasing, as if no occanoo In 
the least had been given : but that all were owing to the 
insinuations of crafty men, practising upon the weakness 
of an easy pidnce ; I shall therefore offer, among a hun- 
dred, one reason for this change, which I think would 
justify any monarch, who ever reigned, for the like pro- 
ceeding. 

It is notorious enough, how highly princes have been 
blamed in the histories of all countries, particularly of our 
own, upon the account of their minions ; who have been 
ever justly odious to tlie people for their insolence and 
avarice, and engrossing the favours of their roasten. 
Whoever has been the least conversant in the Frngligh 
story, cannot but have heard of Gaveston, the Spencers, 
and the Earl of Oxford ; who, by the excess and abuse of 
their power, cost th'e princes they served, or rather 
governed, their crown and lives. However, in the case 
of minions, it must at least be acknowled^d, that the 
prince is pleased and happy, although bis subjects be ag^ 
grieved ; and he has the plea of friendship to excuse hirn^ 
which is a disposition of generous minds. Besides, a wise 
minion, although he be haughty to others, is humble and 
insinuating to his master, and cultivates his favour by 
obedience and respect. But our misfortune has been a 
great deal worse ; we have suffered for some years under 
the oppression, the avarice, and insolence of those, ftr 
whom the queen had neither esteem nor friendship ; who 
rather seemed to snatch their own dues, than receive the 
lavour of their 80verclc;n ; and were so far from returning 
respect that they forgot common good manners. They 
itiQKised on their prince, by niging the necessity of aiA 
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of thdr own creatiiig: thej iint nised diffiGulties, 
apd then olBfered them as aigumentB to keep themselyes 
io power. Thesy anUed thcnuelves, against nature and 
principle, to a party thej had alwa^-a aUionred, and which 
waa now content to c^nae in upon any tenna^ leaving tliem 
and their creatures in iuU posseasion of the court: then 
they uiged the formidable strength of that party, and the 
dangers which must follow by disobliging it. So that it 
seems almost a miracle how a princess, thus besieged oq 
all sides, could alone hare courage and prudence enoog^ 
to extricate herself. 

And indeed there is a point of history relating to thia 
matter, which well deserves to be considered. When 
her majesty came to the crown, she took into favour and 
employment several persons^ who were esteemed the 
best fiiends of the old constitution ; among whom none 
were reckoned farther gone in the high church princi- 
ples (as they are usually called) than two or three who 
had at that time most credit; and ever since, uutU. with* 
in these few months, possessed all power at court So 
that the first umbrage given to the whigs, and the pre* 
tences for clamouring against France and the pretender, 
were derived from them. . And I believe nothiug appear- 
ed then more unlikely, than that such diflfereut opinions 
should ever incorporate; that party having, upon 
former occasions, treated those very persons with enmity 
enough. But some lords then about court, and in the 
queen's good graces, not able to endure those growing 
impositions upon tlie prince and people, presumed to in- 
terpose) and were consequently soon removed and dis- 
graced. However, when a most exorbitant gi-ant was 
propoaed, antecedent to any visible merit, it miscarried 
in parliament, for want of being seconded by those who 
bad most credit in the house; and who, having always 

opposed the like excesses in a former reign, thpSght it 

F 3 
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their duty to dit w stil],. to 'show to the worid that the 
dislike was not againflt persoim, but thingi. Bat thi^ 
was to cross the oligarehy in the tenderest point ; a 
point which outweighed all conaideratioiu of duty and 
gratitude to their prince, or regard to the constitution : 
and thereibi*^ after having iu several private meetings- 
concerted measures with their old enemies, and granted 
as well as received conditions ; thej began to change 
their style and their countenance, and to put it as a 
maxim in the mouths of their emissaries, that England* 
must be saved by whigs. This unnatural league was 
afterward cultivated by anollier incident, I mean the act 
of security, and the consequences of it, which every 
body knows ; when (to use the words of my correspondv 
ent)* the sovereign authority was parcelled out among 
the faction, and made the purchase of indemnity for an 
olTending minister. Thus the union of the two kin^> 
donis, improved that between the ministry and the junto ; 
which was afterward cemented by their mutual dangev 
in that storm they so narrowly escaped about three 
yeai's ago, but however was not quite perfected till 
Prince George'sf death; and then they went lovingly 
f)n together, both satisfied with their several shares, and 
at full liberty to gratify their predomlnuat inclinations ; 
^he first, their avarice and ambition; the other, theit 
models of innovation in church and state. 

Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that baffled 
question, why was the late ministry changed, may re- 
ceive the following answer ; that it was become necessary 
hy the insolence and avarice of some about the queeoi 
who, in order to perpetuate theu* tyranny, had made a 
monstrous alliance with those who profess principles 
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dertnictive to our rdigioa and gov c nm e ut Ifihiswill 
not soflfee, let Jrim HHdBKUi afastnct of all the atmset I 
have mentiaiied in my luiRer papen> and ykw them to- 
gether; after whidiy if he ftill remain ODsatisfied, ki 
hiB foapend his opimoo a few weeks hmger. Akhou|[h^ 
after all, I think the questiou as triiling as that of the 
papists, when the^ ask us. where was our reiigkm before 
Lather ? And indeed the ministiy was changed for the 
same reasons that religion. was reformed; because a 
thousand corruptions had crept into the discipline and 
doctrine of the state, by the pride, the avarice, the fraiid» 
and the ambition of those, who admimstered to us !■ se- 
cular aflbirB. 

I beard myself censured the other day in a cofiee- 
honse, for seeming to ^ance in the letter to Crassus 
against a freat man, who is still in employment, and like- 
ly to continue so. What if I had really intended that 
nich an application slmuld be giren it ? I cannot per- 
oeive how I could be justly blamed feu* so gentle a re- 
proof. If I saw a handsome young fellow going to a 
ball at court, with a great smut upon his foce ; could he 
take it ill in me to point out the place, and desire him^ 
with abundance of good words, to pull out his hand- 
kerchief and wipe it off; or bring him to a glass, where 
he m^t plainly see it with his own eyes ? Does any 
man think I shall suffer ray pen to inveigh against vice^ 
only because they are diarged upon persons wjio are no 
kmg^ in power ? Every body knows, that certain vices 
are more or less pernicious, according to the stations of 
those who possess them. For example, lewdness and 
intemperance arc not <^ so bad consequences in a town- 
rake, as in a divine ; cowardice in a lawyer, is mmre 
snppcnrtable than in an officer of the army. If I should 
&nd fault with an admiral because he wanted politeness 
0t an aldennaa for not undnstandiqg Greeks that in* 
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deed Koiild be to go oat of the wsjr finr occasion of 
qiianelling. But exceeds mvke In a general ii» I 
thiDk, the greatest defect he can be liable to next to the 
M'RDt of courage and conduct ; and may be attended 
with the most ruinous consequences^ as it was in Craami^ 
who to that vice akme owed the destruction of himself 
and his army. It is the same thing in praising men's 
excellences : which are more or less valuable, as the 
person you commend has occasion to employ them. A 
man may perhaps mean honestly ; yet, if he be not able 
to spell, he shall never have my vote to be a secretary. 
Another may have wit and learning, in a post, where 
honesty with plain common sense are of much more use* 
You may praise a soldier for his skill at chess, because It 
is said to be a military game, and the emblem of draw- ' 
ing up an army ; but this to a treasurer would be no 
more a compliment, than if you called him a gamester 
or a jockey. 

P. S. I have received a letter relating to Mr. Green- 
shields ; the person that sent it may know, that I 
will say something to it in the next paper. 



IS^U3IBER XXXI. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1710-11. 

Qwtmimitmus tarn itabUiif qua lam/umuL civilat at^ tpM non mKu 
atqut diuidiis JuniUHt pottii everti } 

What family lo established, what socUty so firmly united, that it 
cannot be brokco and diinlved by intestine quarreli and diTi- 

sions r 

Iv we examine what sodeties of men are in closest 
union among themselves, we shall find them cither to be 
diose whoare engaged in some evil design, or who labour 
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under one oommoo my h iUine . Thus the troops of 
banditti in several coiiMftlBi abroad, the knots of hig^- 
irtgrmen in oar own nadiofti die several tribes of sharpen, 
thieve% and pickpockets^ vith many othen, are so firm- 
ly knit together, that nothing is more difficult than to 
break or dissolve their several gangs : so likewise those 
who are fellow sufferers under any misfortune, whether 
it be in reality or opinion, are usually contracted into a 
very strict union; as we may observe in the papists 
throughout the kingdom, under those real difficulties 
whidi are justly put on them; and in the several 
sdiisms of presbyterians, and other sects, under that 
^evous persecution of the modem land, called want of 
power. And the reason why sudi confederacies are 
kept so sacred and inviolable, is very plain ; because, in 
each of thoae cases I have mentioned, the whole body 
is moved by one spirit in pursiut of one general end, 
aiid the interest of individuals is not crossed by each 
ether, or by the whole. 

liTow both these motives are joined to unite the high- 
-flying whigs at present; they have been always engaged 
in an evil design, and of Idte they are faster rivetted by 
that terrible calamity, the loss of power. So tliat what- 
ever designs a mischievous crew of dark confederates 
may possibly enteitain, who will stop at no means to 
compass them, may be justly apprehended from these. 

On the other side, those who wish well to the public, 
and would gladly contribute to its service, are apt to dif- 
fer in their opinions about the methods of promoting it: 
and when their pai-ty flouri&bes, are sometimes envious 
at tliOBe in power; ready to overvalue their own merit, 
and be impatient until it be rewarded by the measure 
they have prescribed for themselves. There is a farther 
topic of contention, which a ruling party is apt to fall 
into^ in relation to retrospections^ and inquiry into past 
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nHscaniagea; . wherem some are thought too vann and 
zealoua, others too cool and remiss; while in the mean 
time these diTisions are indiutriouslj fomeated by the 
discarded faction; whkh, although it be an old prac- 
tice, has been much improved ia the schools of the Jesuits; 
who, when they despaired of perverting this nation to- 
popery, by arguments or. plots against the state, sent 
their emissaries to subdivide us into schisms. And this 
expedient is now, with gi'eat propriety, taken up by our 
men of incensed moderation; because they suppoiie 
themselves able to attack the strongest of our subdivi- 
sions, and to subdue us one after another. Nothing bet- 
ter resembles this proceeding, than that feimous combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii ; where, two of the 
former being killed, the third, who remained entire and 
untouched, was able to kill his three wounded adversar 
ries, ailer he had divided them by a sti'atagem. I well 
know with how tender a hand all this should be touch* 
ed; yet at the same time I think it my duty to warn the 
friends as well as expose the enemies of the public weal ; 
and to begin preaching up union, upon the first suspidoa 
that any steps arc made to disturb it. 

But the two cliief subjects of discontent, which, upoB 
most great changes -in the management of public aiTaire 
are apt to breed differences among those who are in poa- 
sessioo, are what I have just now mentioned ; a dodre 
of punishing the corruption of former managers, and're- 
warding merit among those who have been any way in- 
strumental or consenting to the change. The first of 
these is a point so nice, that I shall purposely wave it : 
but the latter I take to fall properly within my district. 
By merit, I here understand that value which eveij 
man puts upon Iiis own deservings from the public And 
I believe, tliere could not be a more difficult employment 
found out, thaatbat of paymaster general to this sort of 
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merit; or amore noiqr, carovded place, than acoort of ja-< 
feature eteoted to settle and a4]U6t ereiy aian's claim 
iipoD that artkle. I Imagine, if this had fallen into the 
fencj ^ the ancient poets, they would hare dressed it 
up afier their manner into an agreeable fiction ; and giv- 
en us a genealogy and description <^ merit, perhaps not 
rery different from that \rhich follows. 

A poetical genealogy and description of Merit. 

^ That true merit was the son of Virtue and Honour; 
hut that there was likewise a spurious diild, who usur- 
ped the name, and whose parents were Vanity and Im- 
pudence. That at a distance th^e was a great lesea^- 
Uance between them, and they were often mistaken for 
eadi other. That the bastard issue had a loud duriOL 
voice, which was perpetually employed in oravings and 
eomplaiuts: w^hile the other never spoke louder than a 
whisper, and was often so bashful that he could not spea^ 
at all. That in all great assemblies the false Merit would 
step before the true, and stand just in his way ; was con- 
stantly at court, or great men's levees, or whispering in 
some minister's ear. That the uKHre you fed him, the 
more hungry and importunate he grew. That he often 
passed for the true son of Virtue and Honour, and the 
genuine for an imposter. That he was bom distorted 
and a dwarf, but by force of art appeared of handsome 
shape, and taller than the usual size ; and that none but 
those who were wise and good, as well as vigilant, could 
discover his littleness or deformity. That the true Merit 
bad been often forced to the indignity of applying to the 
the false, for his credit with those in power, and to keep 
himself from starving. That false Merit filled the anti^ 
Cambers with a crew of his dependents and creatures^ 
such as projectors, schematists, occasional conveits to a 
f arty, prostitute flatterers, starveling writer^ buffoon^ 
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shaUow poHddaiM, empty orators, and die like; who all 
owned Mm §fx their patron, and he grew diaoooteiittid if 
they were not immediatelj fed.*' 

This metaphorical description of false Merit iSf I doubt, 
calculated for most countries in Chiistendom ; as to our 
own, I beliere it may be said, with a sufficient reserve aS 
charity, that we arc fully able to reward every mun among 
us accordh^ to his real deservings : and I think I may 
add, without suspicion of flattery, that neyer any prince 
had a ministiy with a better judgment to distinguish be- 
tween false and real merit, than that which is now at the 
helm ; or whose iodinadon, as well as interest, was greatr 
er to encourage the latter. And it ought to be observed^ 
tliat those great and excellent persons we see at the bead . 
of affurs, are of the queen^s own personal, vohintaiy 
choice ; not forced upon her by any insolent, overgrown 
foyourite, or by the pretended necessity of complying 
with an unruly faction. 

Yet these are the persons whom those scandals to die 
press, in their daily pamphlets and papers, openly rerile 
at so ignominious a rate, as I believe was never tolerated 
before under any government. For surely no lawful pow- 
er derived from a prince should be so far afTronted, asto^ 
leave those who are in authority exposed to every scu^ 
rilous libeller : because in this point I make a mighty dif- 
ference between those who are in, and those who are out 
of power ; not upon any regard to their persons, but the 
stations they arc placed in by their sovereign. And if my 
distinction be right, I think I might appeal to any roan^ 
whedier if a stranger were to read the invectives which 
are daily published agauist the present ministry, and the 
outrageous fury of the authors agiinst me for censuring' 
the last ; he would not couclu'lo the whigs to be at this 
dme io full possession of power and favour, and the tones 
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entirely at thdrmercy. But all thbncnr ceaaeato be a 
wonder, aneetbequeeo beiaelf 18 DO looger spared; wit- 
neai the Hbd puUiabed ■ome days ago, under the title of 
"^ A Letter to Sir Jacob Banks," where the reflections 
upon her sacred majesty, are much more plain and direct, 
than erer the Examiner thongiit fit to publish against the 
most obnoxious persons in a ministry, discarded for en- 
deavouring the ruiQ of their prince and country. Cssar 
indeed threatened to hang the pirates for presuming to 
disturb him, irliilc he was their prisoner aboard their 
ship ; But it was Caesar who did so, and he did it to a 
crew (^ public robbers ; and it became the greatness of 
hjs spirit, for he lived to ex^nte what lie had threatent- 
ed. Had they been in Ins power and sent such a mes- 
sage, it could be imputed to nothing but the extremes of 
ifl^Nidence, folly, or madness. 

I had a letter last week relating to Mr. Greenshields, 
an episcopal clcrg}'nian of Scotland; and the writer 
seems to be a gentleman of that part of Britain. I re- 
member formerly to have read a printed account of Mr. 
Greenshields' case, who has been prosecuted and silen- 
ced, for no other reason beside reading divine service 
after the manner of the church of England to his own 
|pngr^;ation, who dciircd it ; t!icu;:h, as the gentleman 
who writes to me says, there is no law in Scotland 
against these meetings ; and he adds, that the sentence 
proDonnced against Mr. Greenshields will soon be affirm- 
ed, if some care bo not taken to prevent it. I am alto- 
gether uninformed in the particulars of this case, and be- 
sides, to treat it justly nould not come itithin the com- 
pass of my paper ; therefore I could wish the gentleman 
would undertake it in a discourse by itself; and I should 
be glad he would inform the pul>lic in one fact; whether 
eptsct^ial assemblies are freely allowed in Scotland ? It 
is DOlorioHi^ that abundance of their clorgy fled fron 
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thence some yeBiB ago into England and Ireland, as firom 
a persecution ; but it was alleged by their enemies, that 
they refused to take the oaths to the government, irhich 
however none of them scrupled when they came among 
us. It is somewhat extraordinary to see our whigs and 
fanatics keep such a stir about the sacred act of tolera- 
tion, while their brethren will not allow a connivance in 
so near a neighbourhood ; especiaUy if what the gentle* 
man insists on in his letter be true, that nine parts in ten 
of the nobility and gentry, and two in three of the com- 
mons, are episcopal ; of which, one ai'gument he offers ie^ 
the present choice of then: representatives in both houses, 
though opposed to the utmost by the preachings, threat- 
enings^ and anathemas of the kirk. Such usage to a ma-^ 
joiity may, as he thinks, be of dangerous consequence^ 
and I entuely agree with him. If tliese be the princi- 
ples of the high kirk, God preserve, at least the soutltecn 
parts from theur tyranny ! 



NUMBER XXXIL 



TilURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1 710-11. 



•OarritaniUs 



Ex refabellas. 



-Nevrr failu 



To cheer our convene with liis pithy talei^ 

X HAD last week sent me, by an unknown hand, a 
passage out of Plato, with some hinU how to apply it- 
That author puts a fable into th& mouth of Aristophauesi 
with an account of the original of love : tliat mankind 
was at first created with four anns and legs^ and aS 
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other parts double to what thej are mnr; till Japiter, 
«B a panishment liar hk mH, cleft hkn ia two with a 
tfaandeiixflt; ance which time we are always loddng 
out for oar other half; and this is the cause of lore. Bal 
Jupiter threatened, that if they did not inend their man- 
ners, he would give them t^ other slit, and leave them to 
hop about in the shape of figures in hasso rtHevo, The 
eflfect of this last threatening, my correspondent imagmes, 
is now come to pass ; and that as the first splitting was 
the original of love, by inclining us to search for our 
otlier half; so the second was the cause of hatred, by 
prompting us to fly from our other side, and dividing 
the same body into two, gave each slice the name vf 
party. 

I approve the fable and application, .with this refiii&> 
ment upon it : for parties do not only split a nation, but 
every individual among them, leaving each but half 
their strength, and ivit, and honesty, and good nature; 
but one eye and ear for their sight and hearing, and 
equally loppfsg the rest of the senses. Where parties are 
pirtty equal in a state, no man can perceive one bad 
quality in his own, or good one in his adversaries. Be- 
sides, party being a dr^' disagreeable subject, it renders 
conversation insipid or sour, and confines invention. I 
speak not here of the leaders, but the insignificant crowd 
of followers in a party, who have bcru the instruments 
of mixing it in ever)' condition and circumstance of life. 
As the zealots among tlie Jews bound the law about 
their forehead, and wrists, and hems of their garments, 
so the women among us have got the distinguishing marks 
of party in then* mufTs, their fans^ and their furbelows. 
The vhi^ ladies put on their patches in a different man- 
ner from tlie tories. They have made schisms in the 
playhouse, and each have their particular sides at 
itie opera; and when a man changes liis party, he 
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miust infallibfy count upon the loss of his mistres. I 
asked a gentleman the other day, how he liked such a 
ladj ? But he -would not gire me his opinion, till I had 
answered him whether she were a whig or a tory. Mr. 
Prior since he is known to visit the present ministij, 
and lay some time under a suspicion of writing the Ex- 
aminer, is no longer a man of wit ; his very poems have 
contracted a stupidity, many years after tliey were print- 
ed. 

Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical genealo- 
gy of Merit, I thought it would be proper to add another 
of Party, or rather of Faction (to avoid mistake) not tell- 
ing the reader whether it be my own or a quotation, till 
I know how it is approved. But whether I read, or 
dreamed it, the fal)le is as follows : 

*^ Liberty, the daughter of Oppression, afler having 
brought forth several fair children, as Riches, Arts, 
Learning, Trade, and many others, was at last delivered 
of her youngest daughter, called Faction ; whom Juno, 
doing the ofiice of the midwife, distorted in his birth out 
of envy to tlie mother, whence it derived its peevishness 
and sickly constitution. However, as it b often the na- 
ture of parents to grow most fond of their youngest and 
disagreeablest'*'' children, so it happened with Liberty ; 
who doated on this daughter to such a degree, that by 
her good will she would never suffer the ^l to be 
out of her sight. As Miss Faction grew up, she be- 
came so termagant and froward, that there was no eu- 
durino: her any longer in Heaven. Jupiter gave her 
warning to be gone ; andhermotlicr, rathiT than forsake 
hfT, took the whole family down to earth. She landed 
first in Greece; was expelled by degree* through all the 
ciiics by her daughter's ill conduct ; (led afterward to 

* * Disa^reeablcfll* has a bad loiind ; it Rhould be *mo»-i *difa- 
grc«r&blL> :* polyij-llabh.ii, io general, should hHve their drgrect of 
compari^cQ foroie d by, * more' aud * nic-Bl.' S. 
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Italy, and being baokhed thence, took shelter aoMM^ 
-the Goths, with whom the passed into most parts of En- 
rope ; but, bdDg drivea out eveiy where, die began to 
lose esteem, and her daug^iter's faults were imputed to 
herself: so that at this dme she has hardly a place in the 
world to retire to. One would wonder what strange 
qualities this dau^^hter must possess, suffici^t to blast the 
inftience of so divine a mother, and the rest of her chil- 
dren. She always affected to keep mean and scandalous 
company ; valuing nobody but just as they agreed with 
her in every capricious opinion she thought fit to take 
up; and rigorously exacting compliance, though she 
changed her sentiments ever so often. Her great em- 
ployment was to breed discord among friends and rela- 
tions, and make up monstrous alliances between thoae 
whose dispositions least resemble each other. Whoever 
offered to contradict her, though in the most insignifi- 
cant trifle, she would be sure to distinguish by some ig- 
nominious appellation, and allow them to have neither 
honour, wit, beauty, learning, honesty, or common senses 
She intruded into all companies at the most unreasonable 
times ; mixed at balls, assemblies, and other parties of plea- 
sure, haunted every coffee-house and bookseller^s shop, 
and by her perpetual talking filled all places with dis- 
turbance and confusion : she buzzed about the merchant 
in the exchange, the divine in his pulpit, and the shop- 
keeper behind his counter. Above all, she frequented 
public assemblies, where she sat in the shape of an ob- 
scene, ominous bird, ready to prompt her friends, as they 
^poke."" 

If I understand this fable of faction right it oii«:ht to 
be applied to those who set tliemsclves up agaiust the 
true interest and constitution of their country- ; which I 
wish the undertakers for the late ministry would please 
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to take notice o^or tell us by -what figure of speech tbey 
pretend to call so great and unforced a majority, ini^ 
the queen at their head, by the name of the faction^ 
which is not unlike the phrase of the nonjurors, who, di|^ 
nifying one or two deprived bishops, and half a score 
clergymen of the same stamp, with the title of the 
church of England, exclude all the rest as schismatks; 
or like the presby terians, laying the same accusation, irith 
equal justice, against the established religion. 

And here it may be worth inquiring, what are the true 
cliaracteiistics of a faction ; or how it is to bo distinguish- 
ed from that great body of the people who are friends to 
the constitution ? The^hcads of a faction are usually a set 
of upstarts, or men ruined in their fortunes, whom lome 
great change in a government did at fli^t out of their ob- 
scurity produce upon the stage. They associate them- 
selves with those who dislike the old establishment, re- 
ligious and civD. They are full of new schemes in po- 
litics and divinity; they have an incurable hatred 
against the old nobility, and strengthen tlieir party by 
dependants raised from the lowest of the people. They 
have several ways of working themselves into power; 
but they are sure to be called, when a corrupt adminis- 
tration wants to be supported, against tliose who are en- 
deavouring at a reformation : and they firmly observe 
that celebrated maxim, of preserving power by the same 
arts by which it is attained. They act with the gpirit 
of those who believe their time is but short ; and Uieir 
-first care is, to heap up immense riches at the public ex- 
pense ; in which they have two ends beside that common 
one of insatiable avarice, which ai-r, to make themselves 
necessary, and to keep the commonwealth in dependence. 
Thus they hope to compass their design, which is, in- 
stead of fitting their principles to the constitution, to al- 
ter and adjust the constitution to their own pernicious 
principlcF. 
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It is 69^7 detenmoing by this test, to vhicb nde the 
name of iactiwi most properly belongs. But, boweyer, 
I will give tbeoi any system W law or regal govenmient, 
from William tbe Conqneror to this present time, to try 
wbether tbey can tally it with their late models ; ex- 
cepting only that of Cromwell, whom perhs^is they will 
-reckon for a monarch. 

If the present ministry, and so great a majority in the 
parliament and kingdom, be only a faction, it must ap- 
pear by some actions which answer the idea we usually 
conceive from that word. Have they abused the pre- 
rogatives of the prince, or invaded the rights and liber- 
ties of the suhject ? have they offered at any dangerous 
innovations in church or state ? have they broached any 
doctrines of heresy, rebellion, or tyranny ? have any of 
them treated their sovereign with insolence, engrossed 
and sold all her favours, or deceived her by base, groffi 
miareprescntations of her most faithful servants ? These 
are the arts of a faction, and n hoerer has practised them^ 
they and their followers must take op with the naooe. 

it is usually reckoned a whig principle to appeal to 
the people; but that is only whoi they have been so 
wise as to poison their ubderstandings beforehand. Will 
they now stand to this appeal, and be determined by their 
wax popuU, to which side their title of faction belongs^ 
And that tbe people are now left to the natural freedom 
of their understanding and choice, I believe thdr adver- 
saries will hardly deny. They will now refuse this ap- 
Bjal, and it b reasonable they should ; and I will far&or 
md, that if our people resembled the old Grecians, there 
might be danger in such a triaL A pragmatical orator 
told a great man at Athens, that whenever the people 
were in their rage, they would certainly tear him to 
pieces : Yes, says the other, and they willA^the same t« 
you, whenever they are in their wits. But God be thank- 

TOL. r. G 
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ed, onr p(^ulace is more merciful in their nature, and at 
present udder better direction; and the orators among us 
have attempted to confound both prerogative and law in 
their sovereign's presence, and before the highest court of 
judicature, without anj hazard to their persons. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 

,J)^on est ta medidniL, turn soma parti corporis scalpeSum 
atqtie irUegra ; camifwifui est t«to, et crudel'Uas, Hi nudeniur 
reipublica, qui exsecarUpestem tdiquam^ tanquam strumom ciwiiatis. 

To apply the knife to a sound and healthy part of the bo^, !■ bst- 
chery and cruelty ; not real surgery. Those are the true pl^nciaiifl 
and surgeons of a state, who cut off the pests of society, like weoB 
from the human body. 

Jam diverted from the general subject of mj discous- 
ses, to reflect upon an event of a very extracmlinary and 
surprisiDg nature. A great minister, in high confidence 
with the queen, under whose management the weight of 
aiTairs at present is in a great measure supposed to He; 
sitting ID council in a royal palace, with a dozen of the 
chief officers of the state, is stabbed at the very board in 
the execution of his office, by the hand of a French pa- 
pist,"*^ then under examination for high treason ; the as- 

* The Abb§ de Bourlie, who, having quitted his native coaiynr« 
solicited to be employed against it in several courts of Europe, Vd 
assumed the title of Marquis de Guiscard. He at length obtained a 
commission from Queen Anne, and embarked in an exi)edition againit 
France, which miscarried ; and his expectations being disappointed 
by the new ministry, he endeavoured to make his peace at homer 
by acting here as a spy ; and commenced a treasonable correspond- 
ence: his leltei were intercepted, and produced to him by Mr. 
Harlcy, at h&rastaiuaatioD. H. 
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sasda redoeUe^lus bloir to make sure iravl : and eoD- 
chidiogthe cbancellor* was despatched, goes od widi the 
same ra^ to crard^r a pracipal secretarj of state rf and 
Ihat whole ooMe asseididj are forced to ndse and draw 
their swords lo thehr own defence, as if a wild beast had 
been let loose among them. 

Tins ^t has some drcomstances of aggravatioD not to 
be paralleled by anj <^ the like kmd we meet with in 
bistovy. Caesar'^s murder being performed in the senate 
eomes nearest to the case : but that was an afiur con- 
certed b^ great numbers of the chief senators, who were 
Kkewise the actors in it, and not the work of a vile single 
raffian. Hnrj the third of France was stabbed by an 
enthusiastic firiar, whom he suffered to approach his pep- 
soOj wtSHe those who attended him stood at some distance. 
His sUbcesBor met the same fate in a coach, where neither 
be ncNT his nobles, in such a confin^nent, were able to 
defend themselves. In our own country we have, I think, 
bat one iustance of this sort, which has made any noise; 
I mean that of Felton about foursccwe years ago ; but he 
took the opportunity to stab the Duke of Buckingham^ 
in passing through a dark lobby from one room to ano- 
ther. The blow was neither seen nor heard, and the mur- 
derer might have escaped, if his own concern and horror» 
as it is usual in such cases, had not betrayed him. Be- 
sides, that act of Felton will admit of some extenuation 
from the motives he is said to have had : but this attempt 
of Guiscard seems to have outdone them all in every 
rhtening circumstaDce, except the difference of pee- 
between a king and a great minister; for I give no 
allowance at all to the difference of success (which, how-, 
ever, is yet uncertain and depending) nor think it the 

• Mr. Harley, then chancellor of the excbcquer,\^terward Bail 
€f Oxford. H. "Jff0- 

f Mr. Hemy St John, aftenpuFd Lord Boliagbrokek Ht 
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least aHeviatioD to the crime, irhatever it may be to the 
punishment 

I am sensible it is ill arguing from particulars to gene- 
rals, and that ve ought not to charge upon a nation the 
crimes of a few desperate villains it is so unfortunate to 
produce ; yet at the same time it must be avowed, that 
the French have, for these last centuries, been somewhat 
too lU)eral of their dagga*s upon the persons of their 
greatest men ; such as the Admiral de Coligny, the Dukes 
of Guise, father and son, and the two kings I last mentioD* 
ed. I have sometimes wondered how a people, whoie 
genius seems wlioUy turned to singii^ and dancings and 
prating, to vanity and impertinence ; who lay so nrach 
weight upon modes and gestures ; whose essentialities are 
generally so very supei'ficial; who are usually so serieu^ 
npon trifles, and so trifling upon what is serious^ have 
been capable of committing such solid villanles, more 
suitable to the gravity of a Spaniard, or the sileace and 
rhoughtfulness of an Italian : unless it be, that in a oatiou 
naturally so full of themselves, and of so resUess imagina- 
tions, when any of them happen to be of a morose and 
gloomy constitution, that huddle of confused thoughis, 
for want of evaporating, usually terminates in rage or 
despair. D^Avila observes, that Jaques Clement* was 
a sort of buffoon, whom the rest of the friars used to niake 
sport with ; but at last giving his folly a serious turn, it 
ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him for that despe- 
rate act of murdering his king. 

But, in the Marquis de Guiscard, there seems to have 
been a complication of ingredients for such an attesiqpU 
lie had committed several enormities in France, was ex- 
tremely prodigal and vicious, of a dark melanclioly com- 
plexion and cloudy countenance, such as in vulgar physi* 
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ognomy is called an ill look. For the rest, his talents 
irere very mean, having a sort of inferior cunning," bat 
very small abilities ; so that a great man of the late mi- 
nistiy, hj whom he was invited over, and^with much di£- 
cretion raised at first step, from a profligate popish priest, 
to a lieutenant general, and colonel cf a r^ment of horse^ 
▼as at last forced to drop him for shame. 

Had such an accident happened under that ministrj, 
and to so considerable a member of it, they would have 
immediately chaiged it upon the whole body of those 
they are pleased to call tlie faction. This would have 
been styled a high church principle : tlie clerg}' would 
have been accused as promoters and abettors of the fact : 
committees woidd have been sent, to promise the crimi- 
nal his life, provided they might hare liberty to direct 
and dictate his confession ; and a black list would have 
been printed of all those who had been ever seen in the 
murderer's company. But the present men in power 
hate and despise all such detestable arts, which thej 
might cow turn upon their adversaries with much mori^ 
plausibility, than ever these did their honourable negot^^ 
ations with Gr^.* 



* In the beginniag of the year 1708, William Greg, an under clerli 
to Mr Secretary Harley, was detected in a correspondence witU 
Monsieur ChamiUard, one of the French king^s ministers, to whou 
he transmitted the proceedings of both houses of parliament with 
respect to the augmentation of the British forces, and other papers of 
{Treat importance. Gr^, when he was indicted of this treason, 
pleaded guilty, which gave occasion to Mr. Harley*8 enemies to io^ 
nnuate, that he was privy to Greg's practices, and had by as^irances 
oTpardon prevailed upon him to plead guilty, in order to prevent 
4he examination oi witnesses : the house of lords appointed a conr> 
aittee of seven, of whom Lord Sunderland was manager, to inquire 
into the a£fair ; the committee presented an address to the queen, in 
which, complaint was made, that all Mr. Harl^*s papers had beea 
long exposed to the meanest clerks in his oflBce; amijltwas requested, 
ftuat more caption might be used for the future. Vpon this addr^s 
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And here it may be wcMrth observin|^, how unaDimous 
a concurrence there is between some perBons once im 
great poirer, and a French papist; both agreeing: in die 
great end oi taking away Mr. Harley's life, though di& 
fering in their methods; the first, proceeding by suboma- 
.tion, the other, by Tiolence : wherein Guiscard seems to 
have the advantage, as aiming no farther than his life; 
while the others designed to destroy at once both that 
and his reputation. The maKce of both against this gen- 
tleman seems to have risen from the same cause, his disco- 
vering designs against the government It was Mr. Hai^ 
ley, who detected the treasonable corres|)Oiidence of 
Greg, and secured him betimes, when a certain great 
man, who shall be nameless, had, out of the depth of his 
politics, sent him a caution to make his escape, which 
would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt upon 
Mr. Harley ; but when that was prevented, they would 
have enticed the condemned criminal with promise of a 
pardon, to write and sign an accusation against the sec- 
retary : but to use Greg's own expression, his death wfls 
nothing near so ignominious, as would have been such a 
life, that must be saved by prostituting his conscience. 
*Thc same gentleman now lies stabbed by his other ene- 
my, a popish spy, whose treason he has discovered. God 
preserve the rest of her majesty's ministers from such 
protestants, and from such papists ! 

I shall take occasion to hint at some particularities in 
this surprising fact, for the sake of those at a distance, 
or who may not be thoroughly informed. The mur- 
derer confessed in Newgate, that his chief design was 

the execution of Greg was deferred a month j during which time he 
was solicited, threatened, and promised, but stiU persisting to take- 
Che whole gtiilt upon himself, he was at length executed, having, in 
a paper which be lefl behind him, justified Mr. Harlef in particular; 
vhich he would^fearce have thought necesiary, if no particular at< 
tiETupt had been made againet hijo.. N. 
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against Mr. Seeretaiy St Jdm, who happened to ehan^ 
seats with Mr. Harley for more convenience of examine 
iog the criminal : and being asked what provoked him 
to stab the chancellor, he said, that not beii^ able to 
come at the secretary as he intended, it was some sati^ 
Ikction to murder the person whom he thought Mr. S^ 
John loved best.* « 

And here, if Mr. Harlej has still any enemies lef^ 
whom his blood spilt in the public service cannot reco£^ 
cile, I hope they will at least admire his magnanimity^ 
which is a quality esteemed even in an enemy ; and I 
think there are few greater instances of it to be found in 
8t<Nry. After the wound was given, he was observed 
■either to change his countenance, nor discover any 
concern or disorder in his speech. He rose up, and 
walked about the room while he was able, with the 
greatest tranquillity, during the height of the confusion* 
When the surgeon came, he took him aside, and desired 
he would inform him freely whether the wound were 
mortal, because in that case, he said, he had some affains 
to settle relating to Ids family. The blade of the penc 
knife,t broken by the violence of the blow against the 

* How much he was mistaken appears by Lord Bolingbroke^s let* 
ter to Sir William Wyndham. H. 

f The penknife, which had a tortoise shell handle, was given by 
Mr. Harley to Dr. Swift ; who had the broken blade joined by a 
silver chain, some years after by Mr. Calderwood, in Dublin. Tri- 
fling as this circumstance may appear, a similar assertion of Mr. 
Deane Swift's produced from Dr. Delany the following positive de- 
nial of the fact: " P. 163. of your Essay, you tell us d my Lord 
<hdbi^8 great love to Swillt, in the following words — ' but what, I 
fliink, shewed more kindness and affection than any of the former, 
was the present of that penknife wherewith the earl had been stabbed 
by Guiscard. I have seen the penknife several times : it was a com* 
mon ordinary penknife, with a tortoise shell handle ; and, when it 
was shut, was abotit the length of a man*s little,|hicer. But as the 
blade was broken within half an inch of the han&i^y the violence 
€i the blow, against one of the ribs of the earl, the doctor had a hole 
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rib, within a quarter of aa inch of tbe handle, was dropi 
out (I know not whether from the wound, or his clotbes) 
as the sui^eon was going to dress Mm : he ordered it to- 
be taken up, and wiping it himself, gave it some body to 
keep, saying, he thought it now properly belonged to 
bim. He. showed no sort of resentment ; nor spoke one. 
violent word against Guiscard, but appeared all the 
while the least concerned of any in the company; a 
$tate of mind, which, in such an exigency, nothing but 
innocence can give, and is truly worthy of a christiaB 
'l>iii]o80pher. 

If there be really so great a diflference in principle^ 
between the high-flying whigs and the friends of France^ 
I cannot but repeat the question, how came they to 
join in the destruction of the same man ? can his deatk 
be possibly for the interest of both ? or have they botb 
the same quarrel against him, that he is perpetually dia- 
Govering and preventing the treacherous designs of our 
enemies ? However it be, this great minister may now 
say with St. Fau], that he has been in perils by his owb 
countrymen, and in perils by strangers. 

In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I cannot but 
.congratulate with our own country, that such a savage 
monster as the Marquis de Guiscard is none of her pro? 

drilled through that part of the blade which was broken o£^ and 
another to go through the piece which remained in the handle ; and 
by that contrivance they were both held together by a silver chain.* 
Sow, sir, it happens very unfortunately for you, that there is not 
one tittle of truth in this whole formal circumstantial relation. The 
penknife was a common clerks penknife with an ivory handle : it 
neither opened nor shut : and both that, and the clothes through 
« hicli my lord trea^ircr was btabbed, have been kept in the fiimily, 
irom tliut day t«^ thi*, with as much care as their jewels, and are 
both now in tlic possession of the present Earl of Oxford, the heir 
male of that family and honour. And I have all this from my lord 
him-'clf, and from the mouth of another person of high rank, wlM 
Rnows f»»c truthirf it."— Lqltvr to Deane Swiftj Esq. p. ilQ. J^-, 



<faict]OD : ^ wretch, peiliapB mare detestable io Mb own 
naiiire, tkan even this barbarous act has been yet Mt 
to leptcBent him to the irorld. For there are good rea- 
flODB to bdieve from several circumstances, that he haJ 
mteirtloosof a deepv die than those he happened to exe- 
cute : I mean such as every good subject must tremble 
to tlnnk on. fie has of late been frequentlj seen goin^ 
up Uie back stairs at court, and walking alone in an 
onter room adjoining to her majesty's bed chamber. He 
has (Aen and earnestly pressed, for some time, to hare 
access to the queen, even since his correspondence with 
France. And he has now given such a proof of his 
diqioeition, as leaves it easy to guess what was bef(»e in 
his thoughts, and what he was capable oi attemptii^. 

It is humbty to be hoped, that the legidature will in- 
terpose on so extracHxlinaiy an occasion as this, and 
^rect a punishment^ some way proportionable to so ese- 
trable a crime. 

Ei fmampu hntm vi§iami vuUwrtearpus^ 
Mortt luai mtriia — 



DUMBER XXXIV. 

THXJKSDAY, MARCH 22, 1710-11. 
Dt Uitrkdt ntinanda^ fufl ctrU nihil tsl dulciuSj tibi osstnlior. 

I agree vith yoa in respect to jour sentiments for preserring oar 
libat7, than which nothing can be more rJ'^^nS ^ ^ human 



TiUB a^logies of the ancient fathers are reckoned to 
hsve been the most useful parts of their writings, and to 

* An act was immediately paased, to make SK^tempt on the life 
•f a priv J coonsellcH-, in Uie execution of his oflK) SdoBj withott 
besefit of clergy. H. 

e 2 
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have done greater service to the christian religion ; be- 
cause they removed those misrepresentations which bad 
done it most injury. The methods tliese writers took, 
were openly and freely to discover every point of thek 
faith, to detect the falsehood of their accusers, and to 
charge nothing upon their adversaries, but what they 
were sure to make good. This example has been ill 
followed of later times : the papists, since the reforma- 
tion, using all arts to palliate the absurdities of their 
tenets, and loading the reformers with a thousand calum- 
Dies ; the consequence of which has been only a more 
various, wide, and inveterate separation. It is the same 
thing in civil schisms ; a whig forms an image of a tory, 
just after the thing he most abhors, and tliat image 
serves to represent the whole body. 

I am not sensible of any material difference there & 
between those who call themselves the old whigs, and a 
great majority of the present tories ; at least by all I 
could ever find from examining several persons of each 
denomination. But it must be confessed, that tlie pre* 
sent body of whigs, as they now constitute that party, is 
a very odd mixture of mankind, being forced to enlarge 
their bottom by taking in every heterodox professor, 
either in religion or government, whose opinions they 
were obliged to encourage for fear of lessening their 
number ; while the bulk of the landed men, and people, 
were entirely of the old sentiments. However, they 
still pretended a due regard to tlie monarchy and the 
church, even at the time when they were making the 
largest steps toward the ruin of both : but, not being 
able to wipe off the many accusations laid to their 
charge, they endeavoured, by throwing scandal, to make 
the tories appear blacker than themselves ; and so the 
people niig^join with them, as the smaller evil of the 
two. ^ 
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But amoD^ all the reproaches which the whigs have 
filing upon their adversaries, there is oone has done theia 
more service than that of passive obedience, as thej re 
present it with the consequei.? es iji nou-resistance, arln- 
traiy power, indefeasible right, tyranny, popery, and 
what not« There is no aixrusation which has passed with 
more planafaUitj than this, or any that is suj^rted with 
less justice. In order therefore to undeceive those wha 
have been mided by false representations, I thought k 
would be no improper undenakiog to set this matter in, 
a fair light, which I tbiok has iK>t yet been done. A. 
whig asks, whether you hold passive obedience ? Toh 
aifirm it ; he then immediately cries out, you aro a ji^ 
cobite, a friend of France and the pretender ! because 
he makes you answerable for the definition he has form- 
ed of that term, however diiterent it be frran what you 
understand- I will the- t^foro give two descriptions of 
passive obedience ; the first, as it is falsely charged by 
the whigs; the other, as it is really professed by the 
tories ; at least by nineteen in twenty of all I ever coo- 
versed with. 

Passive obedience, as charged by the Whigs. 

Titt doctrine of passive obedience is, to believe that a- 

king, even in a limited monarchy, holding his power 

cmly from God, is only answerable to him : that such a 

king is above all law ; that the cruellest tyrant must be 

submitted to in all things; and if his commands be ever 

80 unlawful, you must neither fly nor resist, nor use any 

other weapons than prayers and tears. Although he 

should force your wife and daughter, murder your 

children before your face, or cut off five hundred heads 

in a morning for his diversion ; you aie ^^ to wish him 

a long prosperous reign, and to be pati^K under all j^s 

G 3 
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<rnelties, widi the same resignation as under d plague or 
^ famine ; because to resist him, would be to resist God, 
in the person of his vicegerent. If a king of England 
should go through the streets of London in order to nur- 
der every man he met, passive obedience commands tbem 
to submit. Ail laws made to limit him signify nothingr 
although passed by his own consent, if he thinks fit to 
break them. God will indeed call him to a tevere ac- 
count; but the whole people, united to a man, cannot 
presume to hold his hands, or olTcr him the least acdve 
disobedience : the people were certainly created for him» 
and not he for the people. His next heir, although 
woi*se than what I have described, although a fool or 
madman, has a divine indefeasible right to succeed Mm^ 
which no law can disannul ;* nay, although he sboidd 
kill his father on the throne, he is inmiediately king to aE 
Tntents and purposes ; the possession of the crown wiping 
off all stains. But whosoever sits on the throne with- 
out this title, though ever so peaceably, and by consent 
of former kings and pailiaments, is a usurper, while 
there is any where in the world another person, who hafj^ 
a nearer hereditary right; and the whole kingdom Ha^ 
under mortal sb, till that heir be restored, because h^ 
has a divine title, which no human law can defeat 

This and a great deal more has, in a thousand paperii 
and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine of paasiTe obei 
cUence, which tlie whigs are pleased to charge upon uft 
This is what they are perpetually instilling into the peo» 
pie, as the undoubted [»inciple by which the {Nresenfr 
ministry, and a great majority in parliament, do at this 
time proceed. This is what they accuse the clergy <tf 
delivering from the pulpits, and of preaching up as H 

^ Disannul is asapcrfluous and an improper word ; ai * annul,* if 
used in exactly tih^ialtae sense, and the prefix * dip,' according to sll 
^les of analojs^Kiqtbt to give it aa opposite iQ«»iuiir S^ 
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« doctrine lAMokiteij necessaij to salvadon. And irho- 
^ ever aflirms in general, that passive obedience is doe to 
the supreme power, he is presently loaded by ma candia 
adTersariea, with sudi consequences as these. Let oa 
therefore see what this doctrine is, when stripped of 
sudi misrepresentations, by descrfll)iog it as realty taught 
and [Nractised by the tories; and then it will appear 
irhat ground our adversaries have to accuse us upon this 
article. 

Fasave obedience^ as professed and practised l^^ the 

TOBISS. 

TuKT think that in every govermnent, whether mo- 
narchy or lepnblic, there is placed a supreme, absolute, 
unlimited power, to wh^ passive obedience is due^ 
That wherever is entrusted the power of making law% 
that power is without all bounds ; can repeal, or enact at 
pleasure whatever laws it thinks fit ; and justly demand 
luiiversal obedience and nonresistance. That among u^. 
as every body knows, this power is lodged in the king 
or queen, together with the lords and commons of the 
kingdom ; and therefore all decrees whatsoever, made 
by that power, are to be actively or pasdvely obeyed. 
That tlie admioistration, or executive part of this power» 
is, in England, solely intrusted with the prince ; who, in 
administering those law's, ough^ to be no more resisted, 
than the legislative power itself. But they do not conceive 
the same absolute passive obedience to be due to a limit* 
cd prince's coDi mauds, Voen they are directly contrary 
to the laws he has coaseuted to, and sworn to maintain* 
The crown may be sued as well as a private person ; and 
if an arbitrary king of England should send his oiBcen 
to seize my lands or goods against Jta|kl can lawfully re- 
«i^ diem. The ministers, by whoine acts^ are liable fo 
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prosecution and impeachment, although his own person 
be sacred. But, if he interpose royal authority to sup- 
port their insolence, I see no remedy, until it grows a ge- 
neral grievance, or until the body of the people have 
reason to apprehend it will be so ; after which, it becomes 
a case of necessity ; and then, I suppose, a free people 
may assert their own rights, yet without any violation to 
the person or lawful power of the prince. But although 
the tones allow all this, and did justify it by the share 
they had in the Revolution ; yet they see no reason for 
entering upon so ungrateful a subject, or raising contro- 
versies upon it, as if we were in daily apprehensions of 
tyranny, under the reign of so excellent a princess, and 
while we have so many laws of late years made to limit 
the prerogative: when, according to the judgment of 
those who know our constitution best, things rather seem 
to lean to the other extreme, which is equally to be 
avoided. As to the succession, ihe tories think an he* 
reditary right to be the best in its own nature, and most 
agreeable to our old constitution ; yet, at the same time, 
they allow it to be defeasible by act of parliament ; and 
so is Magna Charta too, if the legislature think fit, which 
is a tmth so manifest, that no man, who uuderstandu 
the nature of government, can be in doul^t concerning 
it. 

These I take to be the sentiments of a great majority 
among the tories with respect to passive obedience : and 
if the whigs insist, from the wiitings or common talk of 
warm and ignorant men, to form a judgment of the whole 
body, according to the first account I have here given ; 
I will engage to produce as many of their side, who are 
utterly against passive obedience even to the legislature ; 
who will assert thelast resort of power to be in the peo- 
ple, against those ipom they have chosen and trusted as 
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tfaeir repeaeatatives, with the prince at their hekd ; and 
▼ho will fNit wild improbable cases, to show the reason- 
ableness and necessitj oi resisting the legislative power 
in such imaginaiy junctures : than wluch however no- 
thing can be more idle ; for I dare undertake in any 
system of government, either speculative or practic, that 
was ever yet in the world, from Plato^s RepuUic, to Har- 
rington^s Oceana, to put such difficulties as cannot be 
answered. 

All the other calumnies raised by the whigs may be as 
easily wiped off; and I have the charity to wish they 
ODuld as fiilly answer the just accusations we have 
against them. Dodwell, Uickes, and Lesley, are gravely 
quoted to prove, that the tories design to bring in the- 
pretender ; and if I should quote them to prove that the 
same thir^ is intended by the whigs, it would be full as 
reasonable ; since I am sure they have at least as much 
to do with nonjurors as we. But our objections against 
the whigs arc built upon their constant (Nractice ibr mauy 
years, whereof I have produced a hundred in^ance^ 
against any single one of which no answer has yet been 
attempted, although I have been curious enough to look 
into all the papers I could meet with, that are written 
against the Examiner; such a task as, I hope, no man 
thinks I would undergo, for any other end but that <^ 
finding an opportunity to own and rectify my mistakes : 
as I would be ready to do upon the call of the meanest 
adversary. Upon which occasion I shall take leave to 
add a few words. 

I flattered myself last Thursday, from the nature of 
my subject, and the inoffensive manner I handled it,^ 
that I should have one week's respite from those merd- 
less pens, whose severity will some time break my heart ; 

* ^ And the inofieDdye manner I handled jl^j^^ >n<>^ ^ ipeedi 
tagrammatlcal ; it dbght to be—* in whkitJIiMffkA iV &> 
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but I am deceired, and find them more violent than ever. 
They charge me with two lies, and a blunder. The 
first lie is a truth, that Guiscard was invited over ; but it 
is of no consequence. I do not tax it as a fault ; such 
sort of men have often been serviceable : I only blamed 
the indiscretion of raising a profligate abbot, at the first 
step, to a lieutenant general and colonel of a r^ment of 
horse, without stajing some reasonable time, as is usual 
in such cases, until he had given some proofs of his fideli- 
ty, as well as of that interest and credit he pretended to 
have in his country. But that is said to be another lie ; 
for he was a papist, and could not have a regiment : how- 
ever this other lie is a truth too ; for a regiment he had, 
and paid by us, to his agent Monsieur le Bas, for his use. 
The third is a blunder ; that I say Guiscard's design was 
against Mr. Secretary St. John, and yet my reasonings' 
upon it are as if it were personally against Mr. Harley. 
But I say no such thing, and my reasonings are just I 
relate only what Guiscard said in Newgate, because it 
was a particularity the reader might be curious to know, 
and accordingly it lies in a paragraph by itself after my 
reflectious ; but I never meant to be answerable for what 
Guiscard said, or thought it of weight enough for me to 
draw conclusions thence, when I had the address of both 
liouscs to direct me better ; where it is expressly said, that 
Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majesty, and zeal for her ser- 
vice, have drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors 
of popery and faction. This is what I believe, and what 
I shall stick to. 

But, alas! these are not the passages which have 
raised so much fury against me. One or two mistaken 
iu facts of no importance, or a single blunder, would not 
have provoked them ; they are not so tender of my repu- 
tation as a ^viiter* All their outrage is occasioned by 
those passage/Wthat paper, which they do not in the 
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least pretend to answer, and widi the utmost relnclaDCj 
are forced to m^ition. They take abundance of paint 
to dear Guiscard from a design against Bfr. Harley's 
life; hut tiffer not one aigument to dear their other 
friends, who in the busmess of Greg were equally guilty 
of the same de^n against the same person; whose 
tongues were yeiy swords, and whose penkmves were 
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THU&SDAY, XABCH 29, 1711. 



iimU UcktyauE, renim, dim irf ciii wmrMa imt^lji 



The palm tiiat virtae jields ! in scenes like theft 
We trace humaiufy, asd man with man 
B<elated by the kindiedaeineof woe. 

I BEGIN to be heartily weary of my employment ^ 
Bxaminer; which I wish the ministry would consider 
vith half so much concern as I do, and assign me some 
other, with less pains, and a larger pension. There ma^ 
soon be a vacancy citlier on the bench, in the reyenu^ 
or the army, and I am equally qualified for each ; but 
this trade of examiuing, I apprehend, may at one time or 
other go near to sour my temper. I did lately propose, 
that some of those iogeQious pens, which are ei^aged on 
the other side, might be employed to succeed me ; and I 
undertook to l«iog them over for t'otlier crown ; but it 
was answered, that those gentlem^ouwuich better ser- 
vice in the station^ where they axe.^HpB added, that 
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abundance of abuses yet remained to be laid open to the 
world, which I had often promised to do, but was too 
much cUverted by other subjects that came into my head. 
On the other side, the advices of some friends, and the 
threats of many enemies^ have put me upon considering 
what would have become of me, if times should alter : this 
I have done very maturely, and the result is, that I am is 
no manner of pain. I grant that what I have said upon 
occasion, concerning the late men in power, may be call- 
ed satire by some unthinking people, as long as that fac- 
tion is down ; but if ever they come into play again, I 
must give them warning b'^forehand, that I shall expect 
to be a favourite, and that those pretended advocates of 
theirs will be pilloried for libellers. For, I appeal to 
any man, whether I ever chai-ged that party, or its lead* 
ers, with one single action or design, which (if we may 
judge by their former practices) they will not openly 
profess, be proud oj^ and score up for merit when they 
come again to the head of affairs ? I said, they were inso- 
lent to the queen : will they not value themselves upon 
that, as an argument to prove them bold assertors of the 
people's liberty ? I affirmed, they were against a peace ; 
will they be angry with me for setting forth the refine- 
ments of their politics, in pursuing the only method left 
to preserve them in power ? I said, they had involved the 
nation in debts, and engrossed much of its money : they 
go beyond me, and boast they have got it all, and the 
credit too. I have urged the probability of their intend- 
ing great alterations in religion and government : if they 
destroy both at their next coming, will they not reckon 
my foretelling it rather as a panegyric than an affront ? 
I said, they had formerly a design against Mr. Harley's 
fife :* if they were now in power, would they not imme* 
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diatelj cut off his head, and thank me for justifying the 
sincerity of their intentions ? In short, there is nothing I 
ever said of those worthy patriots, which may not be as 
well excused : therefore, as soon as they resume their 
places, I positively design to put in my claim : and I 
think, may do it with a much better grace than many of 
that party, who now make their court to the present 
ministry. I know two or three great men, at whose le- 
vees you may daily observe a score of the most forward 
faces, which every body is ashamed o( except those who 
wear them. But, I conceive, my pretensions will be 
upon a very different foot. Let me offer a parallel case ; 
8Ut>pose King Charles the First had entirely subdued the 
rebels at Naseby, and reduced the kingdom to his obe- 
dience : whoever bad gone about to reason from the for- 
mer conduct of those saints, that if the victory had fall- 
en on their side, they would have mui'deied their prince, 
destroyed monarchy and the churdi, and made theking^s 
party compound for their estates as delinquents, would 
have beeft called a false uncharitable libeller, by those 
very persons, who afterward gloried in all this, and call- 
ed it the work of the Lord, when they happened to suc- 
ceed. I remember there was a person fined and im- 
prisoned for scandalum magnatum, because he said the 
Duke of York was a papist : but when that prince came 
to be king, and made ppen profession of his religion, he 
had the justice immediately to release his prisoner, who 
in his opinion had put a compliment upon him, and not a 
reproach; and therefore Colonel Titus, who had warmly 
asserted the same thing in parliament, was made a privy 
counsellor. 

By this rule, if that, which for some politic reasons is 
now called scandal upon the late miniBtiy, proves one 
day to be only an abstract of such aluB^cter as they 
will assume and be proud o^ I thiuK^nay fairly ofiei* 
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my pretensioDB, and hope for their fayoiur : and I. am the 
more confirmed in this notion, hj what I have observed 
in those papers that come out weekly against the Exai^- 
iner. The authors are perpetually telling me of my in- 
gratitude to my masters; that I blunder and betray the 
cause ; and write with more bitterness against those who 
hire me, than against the whigs. Now I took all this at 
first only for so many strains of wit, and pretty para<« 
doxes, to divert the reader; but, upon fartlier thinking, I 
find they are serious. I imagined I had complimented 
the present ministry for their dutiful behaviour to the 
queen, for their love of the old constitution in church 
and state, for their generosity and justice, and for their 
desire of a speedy honourable peace ; but it seems I am 
mistaken, and they reckon all this for satire, because It 
is directly contrary to the practice of all those whom 
they set up to defend, and utterly against all their no* 
tions of a good ministry. Therefore I cannot but tUnk 
they have reason on their side : for, suppose I should 
write the character of an honest, a religious, and a leam-t 
ed man ; and send the first to Newgate, the second to 
the Grecian cofTce-house, and the last to White's, irould 
they not all pass for satires, and justly enough, aaoog 
the companies to whom they were sent ? 

Having therefore employed several papers in such 
#ort of panegyric, and but very few on what they under- 
stand to be satires, I shall henceforth upon occanon be 
more liberal of the latter ; of which they are likely to 
have a taste in the remainder of this present paper. 

Among all the advantages which the kingdom has re^ 
ceived by the late change of ministry, the greatest must 
be allowed to be the calling of the present parliament 
upon the dissolution of the last. It is acknowledged^ 
that this exceUgt assembly has entu-ely recovered thf 
honour of pailiamcnts, which had been unhappily pros^ 
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tuted for some years past, by the factions i^roceedings of 
an lumatural majority, in concert with a most comipt ad* 
muHstration. It is pkan by the piesent choice ei mem'^ 
bers, that the dectocs of England, vhen left to thenuelTeSk 
do rightly understand their true interest The moderate 
whigs begin to be convinced, that we have been all this 
while in the wrong hands, and that things are now as 
they should be. And as the {tresent house of conmKMds 
is the best representative id the nation that has ever beea 
summoned in our memories, so they have taken care in 
thehr first session, by that noble bill of qualification,* that 
fature parliaments should be composed of landed men ; 
and our properdcs lie no more at the mercy of those who 
have none themselves, or at least only what is tranaent 
or imaginary. If tliere be any gratitude in po^erity , the 
waemorj of this assembly will be always celebrated ; if 
otherwise, at least we, who share in the blessings they de- 
rive to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknowledge 
them. 

I design in some following papers to draw up a list (ior 
I can do no more) of the gi*eat things this parliament has 
abeady performed ; the many abuses they have detcct- 
^*Qd; their justice in deciding elections without regard to 
pairty ; their cheerfulness and address in raising supplies 
for the war, and at the same time providing for the na- 
tion's debts ; tlieir duty to the queen, and their kindness 
to the church. In the mean time, I cannot forbear men- 
tionii^ two particulars, which in my opinion do discover 
in some measure the temper of the present parliament, 
and bear analog}' to those passages related by Plutarch in 
the lives of certain great men ; which, as himself ob- 
serves, althougli they be not of actions which make any 
great noise or figure in histoiy, yet give more light into 

* The qoalificatioQ required by this act isi^HBftate in land, c'l- 
tkcE-in poseation or ecftain rererstoB. lee TmrAdY. XLV. H. 
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the characters of persons, than we could receive from 
an account of their most renowned achievements. 

Something like this may be observed, from two late 
instances of decency and good natiure in that illustrious 
assembly I am speaking of. The first was, when, after 
that inhuman attempt upon IVTr. Harley, they were 
pleased to vote an address to the queen, wherein they 
express their utmost detestation of the fact, their high 
esteem and great concern for that able minister, and just- 
ly impute his misfortunes to that zeal for her majesty's 
service, which had drawn upon him the hatred <rf all 
the abettors of popery and faction. I dare afSrm that 
so distinguishing a mark of honoiur and good will, from 
such a parliament, was more acceptable to a person of 
Mr. Harley's generous nature, than the most bountiful 
grant that was ever yet made to a subject ; as her majes- 
ty's answer, filled with gracious expressions in his fa^ 
vour, adds more to his real glory, than any titles she 
could bestow. The prince and representatives of the 
whole kingdom, join in their concern for so important a 
life ; these are the true rewards of virtue ; and this is 
the commerce between noble spirits, in a coin, which the 
giver knows where to bestow, and the receiver how to iff 
value, although neither avarice nor ambition would be 
able to comprehend its worth. 

The other instance I intend to produce of decency 
and good nature in the present house of commons, relates 
to their most worthy speaker ;* who haviugt unfortunate- 

* William Bromley, Esq. elected speaker, Nov. 23, 1710; and 
sworn of the privy council, June 23, 1711. He was the author of a 
volume of Travels through France and Italy, wliich has been much 
ridiculed on account of the minuteness with which trifluag circum* 
stunces are related in it' Sec Lord LytteUon's excellent letters to 
bis father, Letter] V. He died Feb. 6, 1732. N. 

f * Who havinbj^ — Better thu»— * upon who<te having unfortu* 
nately lost his el^jfc ton, the assembly,* &c. As in the other way^ 
" who* seems to be nomioative referriog to no verb. 9 . 
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I7 lost bis ddest ttm^ the anenMj, mo^ed wHb a ge> 
neroufl [aty lor so sensble an affictioo, adjourned them- 
selves for a week, that so ^ood a servant for the public 
mi^t have some interval to wipe away a fother's tears. 
And indeed that gentleman has too just an occaaon for 
bis ^e( by the death of a son, who had already ac- 
^ired so great a reputation for every amiahie quality, 
and who m^ have lived to be so great an iKMiour and 
an ornament to his ancient family. 

Befinre I coodnde, I must dedre one fovour d the 
leader; that when he thinks it wrath Ins while to peruse 
any paper written against the Examiner, he will not 
form his judgment by any mangled quotation out of it» 
which he finds in such papers, but be so just as to read 
the paragraph referred to, whidi I am confident wiD be 
found a sufficient answer to all that ever those papers 
can object : at least I have seen above fifty of them, and 
never yet observed one ong^e quotation transcribed with 
common candour. 



-#"■ 
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TTHURSDAY, APRHL 5, 1711. 
A'uUo tuo pucato impedianlur^qw) mimu alUrius peeci^ dcMontlmrc 

^o fault or crime in tiicmselTes, hinders them from searching into, 
and pointing out the faults of others. 

X HAVE been considering the old constitution of thk 
Itingdoni ; comparing it with the tnonarchie-s aad repub- 
lics whereof we meet so many accounts in ancieot story, 
jand with tliose at present in most parts of Europe. I 
iiave considered our religion, established here by the le> 
gislature soon after the Reformation. I have likewiie 
examined the genius and disposition of the peo[de under 
that reasonable freedom they possess. Then I have 
turned my reflections upon those two great divisions of 
whig and tory (wliich some way or other take in the 
whole kingdom) with tlie principles they botli profess, as 
well as those wherewith they reproach one another. 
From all this, I endeavoitr to determine, from which ri^f% 
her present majesty may reasonably hope for most sectt' 
¥ity to her person and government; and to which she 
ought in pnidence to trust the administration of her af- 
fairs. If these two rivals were really no more than par- 
ties, according to the common acceptation of the wcmi, I 
•should agree with those politicians, who tliink a prince 
descends from his dignity, by putting himself at the head 
of cither ; and that Ids wisest coui-se is to keep them iB 
a balance, raising or depressing either, as it best suits 
with his designs- But when the visible interest of his 
crown and kjgjgdom lies on one side; and when the other 
iS b«t a facBK raised and streogtheued by incidents auA 
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iDtri^es^ and by dcceivins; the people ^hh false repre- 
sentations of things; he ought in pradence to take the 
first opportunity of opening his subjects' eyes, and^de- 
daring himself in favour of those who are for preserving 
tlie civil and religious rights of the nation, Trherevith his 
own are so interwoven. 

This was certainly our case : for I do not take the 
licads, advocates, and followers of the whigs to make 
lip, strictly speaking, a national party ; being patched 
up of heterogeneous inconsistent parts, whom* nothing 
served to unite, but the common interest of sharing in 
the spoil and plunder of the people ; the present dread 
•f their adversaries, by whom iheyt apprehended to be 
called to an account; and that general conspiracy of en- 
deavouring to overtium the church and state, whicb^ 
however, if they could have compassed, thfy would cer- 
tainly have fallen out among themselves, and broke in 
pieces, as their predecessors did after they destroyed the 
monarchy and religion. For. how could a whig, who is 
against all discipline, agree with a presbyterian, who 
earries it higher than the papists themselves ? How could 
a Bocinian adjust his models to either ? or how could 
. any of these cement with a deist, or freethinker, when 
they came to consult upon points of faith ? Neither 
would they have agreed better in their systems of go- 
vennnent; whrre some would have been for airing un- 
der the limitations of a Duke of Venice ; others for 
a Dutch republic ; a third party for an aristocracy ^ 
and most of all for some new fabric of their own con- 
triving. 

" Instead odvhom it Mioiild have been nkick, as referring more iw- 
Tiediately to parts. S. 

f It should be — * by whom ihi.-y apprehended tke^f tkmdd be called 
io an account.* S. 

VOL. v. H 
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But, however, let us consider them as a party, and un- 
der those general tenets wherein they agreed, and which 
they publicly owned, witliout chai-ging them with any 
that they pretend to deny. Then, let us examine those 
principles of the tories, wliich their adversaiies allow 
them to profess, and do not pretend to tax them with any 
actions contrary to tliose professions : after which^ let the 
reader judge which of these two parties a prince has 
most to fear ; and whether her majesty did not consider 
the ease, the safety, and dignity of her person, the secu- 
rity of her crown, and the transmission of monarchy to 
her proteslaut successors, when slic put her affairs into 
the present hands. 

Suppose the matter were now entire; the queen to 
make her choice; and for that end should order the 
principles on both sides to be fairly laid before her. 
First, I conceive the whigs would grant, that they have 
naturally no very gicat veneration for crowned heads ; 
that they allow the pers(>ii of tJio prince may, upon many 
occasions, be resisted by arms ; and they do not condemn 
ihe wai* raised agauist King Charles the First, or own it 
10 be a rebellion, although they would be thought to* 
blame his murder. They do not think the prerogative**" 
to be yet sufficiently limited ; ajid have therefore taken 
care (as a particular mark of their veneration for the il- 
lustrious houb(; of Hanover) to clip it still closer against 
the next reign; A\hicli, consequently, they would be 
glad to see done in the present : not to mention, tliat the 
majority of them, if it were put to the vote, would allow 
that they prefer a commonwealth be fore a monarchy. 
As to religion; their univei*sal undisputed maxim is 
that it ought to make no distinction at all among protes- 
tanis; and iii the 'ord protestant, they include every 
body who is oot a papist, and who will by an oatlj givf 
security to the government. Union in discipline anti 
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doctrine, the offensiTe sin of sGliism, the notion of a 
church and a hierarchy, they laugh at, as fopperj, cant, 
and priestcraft. Thcj see no necessity at all tliat there 
should be a national faith ; and what we usually call by 
that name, tliey only style '^ the religion of the magis- 
trate.'^'^ Since the dissenters and we agree in the main, 
why should the difference of a few speailatire points, or 
modes of dress, incapacitate them from serving their prince 
and country, in a juncture, when we ought to hare all 
hands up against the common enemy ? and why should 
they be forced to take the sacrament from our clergy's 
hands, and in our posture ; or indeed why compelled to 
receive it at all, when they take an employment which 
has nothing to do with religion ? 

These are the notions which most of that party avow, 
and which they do not endeavour to disguise or set off* 
with false colours, or complain of being misrepresented 
about. I have here placed them on purpose in the same 
liglit, which themselves do in the very apologies they 
make for what we accuse diem of; and how invitii^ 
even these doctrines are for such a monarch to close 
>^ vith, as our law, both statute and common, understands a 
^fdog of England to be, let others decide. But then, if to 
these we should add other opinions, \ihich most of their 
own ^nriters justify, and which their universal practice 
has given a sanction to ; they are no more than what a 
prince might reasonably expect, as the natural conse- 
quence of those avowed principles. For, when such 
persons are at the head of affairs, the low opinion they 
have of princes will certainly lead them to violate that 
respect they ought to bear ;\ and at the same time their 



* See the Dean's " Thoughts on the Repeal of the T€9t," in vol. 
t It should be— 'they oaght to bear then.* -6.' " ' 
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own want of duty to their sovereign, is largely made up, 
by exacting greater submissions to themselves, from their 
fellow-subjects ; it being indisputably tine, that the same 
principle of pride and ambition makes a man treat hia 
equals with insolence, in the same proportion, as he af- 
fronts his superiors ; as both prince and people have suf- 
ficiently felt from Uie late ministry. 

Then, from their confessed notions of religion, as above 
i:elated, I see no reason to wonder, why they countenan- 
ced not only all sorts of dissenters, but the several grada- 
tions of freethinkers among us, all which are openly 
enrolled in thcu* party : nor why they were so averse 
from the present established form of worship, which, by 
prescribing obedience to princes from the topic of con- 
science, would be sure to thwart all their schemes of in- 
Bovation. 

One thing I might add, as another acknowledged max- 
im in that party, and in my opinion as dangerous to the 
constitution as any I have mentioned, I mean, that of pre- 
ferring on all occasions the monied interest before the 
landed; wliich they were so far from denying, that they 
would gi-avely debate the reasonableness and justice oi" 
it ; and at the rate they went on, might in a little time 
have found a majority of representatives, fitly qualified 
to lay those heavy burdens on the rest of the nation, 
wliich themselves would not touch with one of their fin- 
gers. 

However, to deal impartially, there are some mo- 
tivrp, which might compel a prince under the necessity 
of affairs to deliver himijelf over to that party. They 
were sHid to pot»sei<.s the great bulk of cash, and consc* 
qnentiy of credit, in the nation; and the heads oftbein 
had tlj'^ reputation of presiding over tho-e ^•ocieti^s, whe 
havi- t!j< great direction of both; so tliut all application! 
!' r lO Ills to the public service, upon any emergency, must 
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be made tbrough them ; and it might prove highly dan- 
gerous to disoblige them, because in that case it was not 
to be doubted, that they would be obstinate and mali- 
dous, ready to obstruct all affa]i% not only by shutting 
their own purses, but by endeavouring to sink credit, 
although with some present imaginary loss to themselves, 
only to show it was a xreature of their own. 

From this summary of whig principles and disposi- 
tkos, we find what a prince may reasonably fear and 
hope from that party. Let us now very briefly consider 
the doctrines of the tones, which their adversaries will 
not dispute. As they prefer a well-r^:ulated monarchy « 
befcnre all other forms of govemmeDt, so they think it 
next to impossible to alter that institution here, without 
Involving our whole island in blood and desolation. 
They believe that the prerogative of a sovereign ought 
at least to be held as sacred and inviolable as the nshis 
of his people ; if only for this reason, because, without a 
due share of power, he will not be able to protect them. 
They think, that by many known laws of this realm, 
both statute and common, neither the person, nor lawful 
authority of the prince, ought upon any pretence whatso- 
^(Bver to be resisted or disobey ed. Their sentiments in 
relation to the church are known enough, aud will not be 
controverted, being just tlie reverse to what I have de- 
livered as the doctrine ami practice of the whigs upon 
that article. 

But here I must likewise deal impartially too; and 
add one principle as a characteristic of the tories, which 
has much discouraged some princes from making use of 
them in affairs. Give the whigs but power enough to 
insult their sovereign, engross his favours to themselves^ 
and to oppress and plunder their fellow-subjects; they 
presently grow into good humour and gop^ language tor 
ward the crown ; profess they wiH stand by it with theil* 
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lives and fortunes; vxd whatever rudeness they may be 
j^ilty of in private, yet they assure the world that there 
never was so gracious a monarch. But to the shame of 
the, tones it must be confessed, that nothing of all this 
has been ever observed in them ; in or out of favour, 
you see no alteration, farther than a little cheerfulness or 
doud in their countenances: the highest employments 
can add nothing to tiieir loyalty ; but their behaviour 
to their prince, as well as their expressions of love and 
duly, arc in all conditions exactly the same. 

Having thus impartially slated the avowed principle 
of whig and tory, let the reader determine as he pleases, 
to which of these two a wise prince may, with most safe- 
ty to himself and the public, trust his person and his af- 
fairs : and whether it were rashness or prudence in her 
majesty, to make those changes in the ministry, which 
have been so highly extolled by some, and condemned by 
other?. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. 

Tns species tarn dissimiltSy tria talia lexta^ 
Una dies dedit exitio • 

Such (lifTcrpnt fonn«; of various threads combined. 
One day de^troy'd in common ruin joined. 

I WRITE this paper for the sake of the dibsenters, 
'.vljom I take to be the most spreading branch of the 
wliig party, that profrs&es Christianity; and the only 
one that seems to be zealous for any particular system of 
it : the bulk of those we call the low churcli, being gc- 
■crally indilTereBt and undetermined iu that point ; and 
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the other subdivisions having not jei taken either the Old 
or the New Testament into their scheme. By the dis- 
senters, therefore, it will easily be understood tliat I mean 
the presbyterians, as they include the sects of anabaptists, 
indepen«ieuts, and others, which have been melted down 
into Uirm since the restoratidn. This sect, in order to 
make itself national, haviu^ gone so far as to raise a re- 
bellion, murder their king, destroy monarchy and the 
church, was afterwards broken in pieces by its own di- 
visions; uhich nt'dde Kay for the king's return from his 
exile. However, the zealous among them did still entei- 
ta:H hopes of rccovf ring the dominion of grace ; where- 
of I have read a reniark:>.ble passage in a book publish- 
ed about tlie year 1001, and written by one of their own 
si Jf^. As one of the regicides was going to his execu- 
tion, a \\\f:i\(\ adced him, whether he thought the cause 
* would revive ? He answered, The cause is in the bosom 
of Cliridt; and as sui-e as Christ rose from the dead, so 
sure will the cause revive also. And therefore the non- 
conformists were strictly watched, and re-strained by pc- 
r:'.il !av. «, d'H ins the leiga of King Charles tlie Second : 
the c JU! t and kiiicrdom looking on them as a faction, rea- 
dy to joiii ill any design against the governmeni inchurcli 
or state. And surely this was reasonable enough, while 
so many continued alive who had voteil, and fought, and 
preached iigain^t both, and gave no proof that they had 
changed their principles. The ooi] conformists were 
tliencxacily upon the s:inie foot with our nonjurors now, 
whom we d owble-irix. furbid their conventicles, and keep 
under haiche-s, w iihoiii thiiiking ourselves possessed with 
a persecuting spirit ; because we know they want nothing 
but the power to ruin u?. This, in my opinion, should 
altogether silence the dissenters* complaints of persecu- ^ 
tiou under King Charles the Second : or make them show 
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us wherein they differed at that time, from what our ]&• 
cobites are now. 

Their inclinations to the cliurch were soon discover- 
ed, when King James the Second succeeded to tlie crown ; 
with whom tliey unanimously joined in its ruin, to revenge 
tliemselves for that restraint they had most justly suf- 
fered in the foregoing reign ; not from tlie persecuting 
temper of the clergy, as their clamours would suggest, 
hut the prudence and caution of the legislature. The 
same indulgence against law was made use of by them 
and the papists : and they amicably employed their pow^ 
er, as in defence of one common interest. 

But the revolution happening soon after, served to 
wash away the memory of the rebellion ; upon wliick 
the run agaiust popery was no doubt as just and season- 
able, as that of fanaticism after the restoration : and the 
dread of popery being then our latest danger, and con- 
sequently the most fresh upon our spirits, all mouths 
were open against that; the dissenters were rewarded 
with an indulgence by law ; the rebellion and king^s mur- 
der were now no longer a reproach ; the former was on- 
ly a civil war, and whoever dui*st call it a rebellion, 
was a Jacobite and a friend to France. This was the 
more unexpected, because, the revolution being wholly 
brought about by church of England hands, they hoped 
one good consequence of it would be, the relieviDjfr us 
from the encroachments of dissenters, as well as those of 
papists ; since both had equally confederated toward our 
ruin ; and therefore, when the crown was new settled, it 
was hoped at least that the rest of the constitution would 
be restored. But this affaur took a very difTerent turn ; 
the dissenters had just made a shift to save a tide, and 
join with the Prince of Orange, when they found all was 
desperate with their protector King James ; a^d ''hs**^ 
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iog a partj theo formiog agaiost the old principles in 
church and state, under the name of ivhigs and low 
churchmen, they listed themselves of it, "where they ever 
dnce continued. It is, therefore, upon the foot they 
now are, that I would apply myself to them, and desire 
they would consider the different drcumstances at pre- 
sent, from what they were under when they began their 
designs against the church and monarchy, about seventy 
years ago. At that juncture they made up the body of 
the party ; and whosoever joined with them from princi- 
ples of revenge, discontent, ambition, or love of change, 
were all forced to shelter under their denomination^ 
united heartily in the pretences of a farther ?.nd purer re? 
formation in religion, and of advancing the great work (as 
the cant was then) that God was about to do in these na- 
tions ; received the systems of doctrine and discipline pre-* 
scribed by the Scots, and readily took the covenant ; so 
that there appeared no division among them, till after the 
common enemy was subdued. 

But now their case is quite otheiwise : and I can hard? 
ly think it worth being of a party, upon the terms they 
have been received of late years. For, suppose the whole 
faction should at length succeed in their design of de^ 
stroying the church ; are they so weak as to imagine, 
that the new modelling of religion would be put into 
their hands ? would their brethren, the low churchmen 
and freethinkers, submit to their discipline, their synod^ 
and their classes ; and divide the lands of bishops, or 
deans and chapter^ among them ? how can they help 
observing, that their allies, instead of pretending more 
sanctity than other men, are some of them for levelling all 
religion, and the rest for abolishing it ? Is it not mani- 
fest, that they have been treated by their confederates,;, 
exactly after the same manner as th^ were by King 

James the Second 9 made instruments to ruin the churA 

H 2 
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not for their own sakes, but, under a pretended project 
of universal freedom in opiniod^ to advance the dark de- 
signs of those wlio employ them ? for, excepting the an- 
timouarchical principle, and a fcvf false notions about 
liberty, I see but lUtle agreement between them ; and 
even in these, I believe, it would be impossible to con- 
trive a frame of government tliat w^uld please them all, 
if thry had it now m their power to tiy. But, however, 
to be sure the presbyterian institution would never ob- 
tain. For, suppose they should, in imitation of their 
predecessors, propose to have no king but our Saviour 
Christ ; the whole clan of freethinkers would immedi- 
ately object, and refuse his authority. Neither would 
their low-church brethren use them better, as well know- 
ing what enemies they are to that doctrine of unlimited 
toleration, wherever they are suffered to preside. So 
that upon the whole, I do not see, as their present cir- 
cumstances stand, where the dissenters can find better 
quarter than from the church of England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration, whether, 
with all tlieir zeal against the church, they ought not 
to show a little decency ; and how far it oonsists with 
theu* reputation to act in concert with such confederates. 
It was reckoned a very infamous proceeding in the pre- 
sent most christian king, to assist tlic Turk against the 
emperor : policy and reasons of state were not allowed 
sufficient cxcusof^ for taking part ^ ith an infidel against 
a believer. It is one of the dissenters^ quan'els against 
the church, that she is not enough reformed from pope* 
ry ; yet they boldly entered into a Icngue with papists 
and a popish prince to destroy her. They profess much 
sanctity, and object against the wicked lives of some of 
our members ; yet they have been long, and still con- 
tinue, in strict combination with libertines and atlifJsts 
to coni rive our ruin. What if the Jews should mubiply- 
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'aod' become a formuiable party aninng us ? Would the 
dieseuters join iu alliance urith tiiem likewise, because 
the J agi-ee alreadj in some general principles, and bc- 
cau>f; the Jews are allowed to be a stifl-necked and re- 
boll iou« i>eople? 

It is the part of wise c;eii to conceal their passions, 
vhen tJiey are not m circumnances of exerting them to 
pur[)(>;f : the arts of getting power, and preser\ing in- 
diil^<'iice. rae v(.rj' diRrreiit. For the former, the rea- 
?^iit»jle !k«[x 3 of the dissenters seem to be at an end ; 
their comridcs, tire M\r,zs and freethinkers, arc just in a 
coudiiion proper to be foi-sukcn ; and the parliament, as 
well as tl.e body of the people, will be deluded no long- 
er. Bciiitlf s, it sonietiDies happens for a cause to be ex- 
hir.isted and worn out, as that of the whigs in general 
jjceiiis at [n'csent to be : ihc nation had felt enough of it. 
It is as vain to hope restoring that decayed interest, as 
for a ni?[i of sixty to talk of entering on a new scene of 
life, that is only profier fcr youth iind vigour. jSew 
ciicuniau.ices and new men must arise, as well as new 
occasions Avhich are not likely to happen in our time. 
So that the dlssentenj have no game left at present, but 
to secure their indulgence : in order to which, I will be 
so bold as to offer them some advice. 

Fii-st. that uiitil some late proceedings are a little for- 
got, they would take care not to provoke, by any vio- 
lence of tongue or pen, so great a maiority as tliere is 
now airaiiiat ihem : nor keep up any longer that combi- 
nation with thcii' broken allies ; but disperse themaelvefi^ 
ajid lie dormant against some better opportunity. 1 
have sliown ihey could have got no advantage, if the 
lale parly had prevailed ; and they will certainly lose 

* * II fOTietinies happens for a cn:i8e to be exhausted,* &c. A rul- 
gar Mii^i ■::i.-ii itical i^iom ; it e»houid be<-** it tometimes happens that 
a cause is exhausted,' ^c. 8. 

H 3 
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none by its fall, unless tlirough their own fault. They 
pretend a mighty veneration for the queen ; let them 
give proof of it by quitting the ruined interest of those 
•who have used her so ill ; and by a due respect to the 
pei-sous she is pleased to trust at present with her affairs. 
When they can no longer hope to govern, when stnig- 
gliug can do them no good, and may possibly hurt them, 
"what is left, but to be silent and passive ? 

Secondly. Although there be no law (beside that of 
God Almighty) against occasional conformity, it would 
be prudence in the dissenters to use it as tenderly as they 
<Jan : for, beside the infamous hypocrisy of the thing it- 
self, too frequent practice would perhaps make a remedy 
necessary. And after all they have said to justify 
themselves in this point, it still continues hard to C0I^ 
Ceive how those consciences can pretend to be scnipu- 
lous, upon which an employment has more power than 
the love of unity. 

In the last place, I am humbly of opinion, that tlie 
dissenters would do well to drop that lesson they have 
learned from their diiectors, of affecting to be under 
horrible apprehensions, that the tories are in the interest 
of the pretender, and would be ready to embrace the 
fust opportunity of inviting him over. It is with the 
worst grace in the world that they offer to join in the 
cry upon this article : as if those, who alone stood in 
Ihe gap against all the encroachments of popery and art 
bitrary power, are not more likely to keep out bollv 
than a set of schismatics ; who, to gratify their ambition 
and revenge, did, by the meanest compliances, encou^ 
4>age and spirit up that unfortunate prince, to fall upoa 
such measures, as must at last have euded in the ruin of 
our liberty and religion. 
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P. S. I visli those who give themselves the trouble to 
write to the Examiner, would consider whether 
what they send would be proper for such a paper 
to take notice of. I had one letter last week, writ- 
ten as I suppose by a divine, to desire I would offer 
some reasons against a bill now before the parlia- 
ment for ascertaining the tithe of hops ; from which 
the writer apprehends great damage to the clergy, 
•specially the poorer vicars. If it be as he say% 
(and he seems to argue very reasonably upon it) 
Ihe convocation now sitting will, no doubt, upon 
due application, represent the matter to the house 
•f commons; and he may expect all justice and 
favour irom that great body, who have afaready ap- 
peared so tender of their rights. 

A gentleman likewise, who has sent me several letters 
relating to personal hardships he received from 
some of the late minbtry, is advised to publish a 
BaiTative of them, they being too large, and not 
proper for this paper. 



jnJMBER XXXVIII. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 
Sender cauut tveniorum magis movent (pAmipiatttnia, 

If e are always matt mored at the causes of erents, than at the eireats 
^emselvef. 

I AM glad to observe that several among the whigrt 
lave be^:un very much to change their language of late. 
The style b oow amonig the reasooaMe part of them. 
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wh.en li.ey nifet a man of busincbi:, or a number of par- 
liament ; well, gentlemen, if you go on as you have hi- 
tlierto done, we sliall no longer have an> pretence to com- 
plain : tliCT find, it seems, that there have been yet no 
overlnies made to brhig in the pretender, n'»r any prepa- 
ratory stc'ps to»\ urd it. They read no enslaving votes» 
nor bills broniihl m to endanger the gubjtct. The indul- 
gence to scrnpiilons consciences is ajrain connrmed from 
the throne, inviol'ably preserved, and not the least whis- 
pei' oiTored that may ali'ett it. All care is taken to sup- 
port the Mar; £iipplios clieerfnily granted, and funds 
iv. at lily ful^ciibed to, in spite of the liUlo arts made use 
of to dibcr« tiif ihem. The just r(sentn:eiits of some, 
which arc laudable in themselves, aid to which, at an- 
other jujicuiic, it might be proper togI\ e way, ha>c been 
softened or diverted by the calmntss of others; so that, 
upon the ailicle of present mana<i.( mi; nt, I do not sec 
how any ol>jection of weight can v.tii be raised. 

HowcA er. our ad\ eiiarifs stiil alk ite, that this gi'cat 
>uc(X&i: V. a.s vL(;liy unexpecttd, and out of all probable 
view; tiiai hi public alVairs we ought least of all others 
to judge by ev( uis ; that the aitempt of changing a minis- 
iry durhig tlie dilTiculties of a long war, was rash an^l in- 
considerate; that if the queen were disiK)sed, by her io- 
clinat'ions, or uiAu anj. personal dislike, for such a change, 
it might have been done with more safety in a time of 
[le.xe ; ihfit if it had jni^carried by any of those incidents, 
which in all appearance might have inteivened, thecou- 
5i quences would perhaps have niuied the whole confede- 
racy; and lla refore, however it has now succeeded, the 
operiment was too d:ujgirons iu iiy.'^ 

Eat ti;i.s is wh^.t we can by no means allow them. We 
never will admit ratnuess, or chance, to have produced 

* It shouiU be—* to be Iricd' S.. 
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all this harmony and order. It is visible to tlie world, 
that the seTeral steps toward this chancre were slovly 
taken, and vith tlie utmost caution. The movers ob- 
served as they went on, how matters would b<»ar ; and 
advanced no farllier at first, than so as the}- niio:lit be 
able to stop, or go baclc if circumstances were not mature. 
Things were grown to such a heigltt, that it was no 
longer the question, whether a person who aimed at an 
employment, were a whijror atory; mucli Icn?, whotlier 
he had merit, or proper aljiliiic!?, for what hfi pretended 
to : he must ow e his prtlV riiKiit only to the favourites ; 
and the crown was so far fioni uomiuatin£, tliat they 
would not allow it a negative. This the queen was re- 
solved no longer to endure ; and began to break into ihc^ir 
prescription, by bestowing one or two places of conse- 
quence, without consulting her ephori, afier tfiey had fix- 
ed them for others, and couciude<l as usual, that ail tlieii* 
business was to signify their pleasure to her majesty. 
But, altliougli the persons the queen had clicst n, were 
such as no objection could iveli be raised against upoa 
the score of party, yet the oligarchy took the alarm ; their 
sovereign authority w&e, it seems, callcil in question ; 
they grew into anger and discontent, as if their undoubt- 
ed rights were violated. All former obligations to their 
sovereign now became cancelled ; and they put them- 
selves upon the foot of the people, who are hai'dly used 
after the most eminent services. 

I believe all men, who know any thing in politics, will 
agree, that a prince thus treated by those he has roost 
confided in, and perpetually loaded with his favours, 
ought to extricate himself as soon as possible ; and is then 
only blamable in his choice of time, when he defers one 
minute alter it is in his power ; because, from the mour 
strous encroachments of exorbitant avari e and aiiibiiiou;, 
he cannot tell how long it may continue to be so. And 
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it will be found, upon inquiring into historj, that meet of 
those princes, who have been ruined bj favourites, have 
owed theirnusfortune to the neglect of earlier remedies; 
deferring to struggle, until they were quite sunk. 

The whigs are every day cursing the ungovernable 
rage, the haughty pride, and insatiable covetousness of 
a certain person, as the cause of their fall; and are apt to 
tell their thoughts, that one single removal might have set 
all things right. But the interests of that single person 
were found, upon experience, so complicated and wovei 
witli the rest, by love, by awe, by nianiage, by alliance 
that they would rather confound heaven and earth, than 
dissolve such a union. 

I have always heard and understood, that a king of 
England, possessed of his peoples' hearts, at the head of 
a free parliament, and in full agreement with a great ma- 
jority, made the true figure in the world that such a 
monarch ought to do ; and pursueid the real interest of 
himself and his kingdom. Will they allow her majesty to 
be in those cucumstances at present ? and was it not plaii^ 
by the addresses sent from all parts of the island, and by 
the visible disposition of the people, tliat such a parlia- 
ment would undoubtedly be chosen ? And so it provei^ 
without the court's using any art to influence elections. 

What people then are these in a corner, to whom the 
constitution must truckle ? If the whole nation's ciedit 
cannot supply funds for the war, without hiunble appHcap 
tions from the entire legislature to a few retailers of money, 
it is high time we should sue for a peace. What new 
maxims are these, which neither we nor oiu* forefathers 
ever heard of before, and which no wise institution would 
ever allow ? must our laws from henceforward pass the 
Bank and East India Company, or have tlieir royal as- 
sent, before they are in force ? 
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To hear some of those worthy ^reasoners talking of 
credit, that she is so nice, so squeamish, so capricious^ 
jou would think tliey were describing a ladj- troubled 
with vapours or the cholic, to be removed only by a 
course of steel, or swallowing a bullet. By the narrow- 
ness of tlieir thoughts, one ^o;ild imagine they conceived 
the world to be no wider than Exchange-alley. It is 
probable they may have such a sickly dame amons: 
them ; and it is M'ell if she has no worse diseases, con- 
sidering what hands she passes through. But the na- 
tional credit is of another complexion ; of sound healthy 
and an even temper ; her life and existence being a quint- 
essence drawn from the vitals of the whole kingdom : and 
we find these mone^* politicians, after all their noise, to 
.be of the same opinion, by the court they paid her, 
when she lately appeared to them in the form of a lottery. 

As to that mighty error in politics they charge upon the 
queen, for changing her ministry in the height of a war, X 
suppose it is only looked upon as an error under a whig- 
gish administration : otherwise the late king had much t« 
answer for, who did it pretty frequently. And it is well 
known, that the late ministry of famous memory, waa 
brought in during the present war ; only with this cir- 
cumstance, tliat two or three of the chief did first change 
their own principles, and then took in suitable com- 
panions. 

But, however, I see no reason why the tones should 
Bot value their wisdom by events, as well as the whigs. 
Nothing was ever tliought a more precipitate, rash coun- 
sel, than that of altering ihe coin at the juncture it was 
done ; yet the prudence of the undertaking was suffi- 
ciently justified by the success. Perhaps it will be said, 
that the attempt was necessary, because the whole species 
•f money was so grievously clipped and counterfeit : and 
ik not her maj^ty's authority s sacsred s her c^>ia? and 
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has Qot dial been most pcaodalously clipped and mangled, 
and often counterfeited too ? 

It is aDothcr giievous complaint of the wh]«:8, that 
their late friends, and the whole part}', are treated with 
a))iindaiice of severity in print, and in particular by the 
Examiner. Tlicy thhik it hind, that vlien they are 
wholly (If^priveci of (owrr, hriled by the people, and out 
of ^dl hope of establiiljiui; ihMnsolves, their iunrmities 
shoiiltl be f'o often dispLiycd, in order to render them 
yet moi'c oiltoiis to njnnkind. This is wh.it thej' employ 
tlif ir Mritcrs to set foiih in their papers of the week; 
ai;<l it is hiimoroiit^ < iiou2:h to olsrrve one page taken 
up in railiii<i; at the Kxjuiiir.er, for his invectives against 
a disciurde.l niinistiy ; nnd the other side fdled with the 
faUst and vilest abuses j^gainst thf>se who are now in 
the liighf j?t power and credit with their sovereign, and 
whoF(i least breath would scatter them in silence and ob- 
scurity. However, allhon«(h I have indeed ofien won- 
dered lo t;ee so much liccnuousness taken and connived 
pt, and a»n sure it would not ]>e suilcred in any other 
eoijptiv of (.•hi'i.'tcistlom: vt I never once i'i\ok<-d ihe 
;:sfi-J;:i:rr^ of the jail or pjilorv, wJiicl), U[kmi the Irast 
p;()Voc:i-ion. iias l)i«' u.^ual sl>le diiil.i;:; thc'r ryronny. 
'riiMc ]ir.;i li'il p:is!-( d a wick the^e twenty Mai-s, with- 
oii! sonic malicious paper scattered in every ciuVee-house 
by the emissaries of that party, whetlier ii wi.nulown or 
up. I believ; iJiry A\:]l not prelend to o)»jtct tlie same 
thiii«5 10 us: nor do 1 ninrnibrr any constant Meekly 
paper Willi rcneetions on tlic late ministry or junto. 
Tlir.y have many weak ilcfi nr( h^ parts; they have 
not Ix'f II used to a re^ulai- attack ; and tlierefore it is 
tiiat they are so ill abb' to endure ojie, when it romeato 
be tlicir turn; so that they complain more of a few 
monihs' trullis from us, than we did of all their scandal 
ond malice for twice as manv year?. 
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' I cannot forbear observing upon Uiis occasion, that 
those worthy authors I am speaking of, seem to me not 
fairly to represent the sentiments of their parly ; irho, in 
disputing with us, do generally give up several of the 
late ministry, and freely own many of their failings. 
They confess the monstrous debt upon tlie uav^- to have 
been caused by most scandalous miBmanagemcnt; they 

. allow the insolence of some, the avarice of othei-s, to have 
been insupportable : but tlirse gentlemen are most liberal 
in their praises to those pereons, and upon those xcry ar- 
ticles, where their wisest friends give up the point. 
They gravely tell us, that such a one was the most 
faithful servant that ever any prince had : another, lh« 
most dutiful; a third, the most generous; a fourtli, of 

S the greatest integrity : so that I look upon these cliam- 
pioos rather as retained by a cabal than a party ; which 
I desire tlie reasonable men among them would please to 
consider. 4. 



SfUMBER XXXIX. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1711, 

Indicium est in tSt civitcAe, qua legibus continetur^ disccdi a ig^hus. 

It is shameful and ijnwortliy in a stat<*, whcst^ sii;)port and {reserva- 
tion 19 founded on law?, that the laws should be rci: Icred usek'sF, 
and evaded. 

I HAVE been often considering how it comes to pass, 
that the dexterity of mtinkind in evil, should ah*, a} s out- 
gi'ow, not only the prudence and caution of private per- 
sons, but the continual expedience of the wisest laws con- 
trived to prevent it. I cannot imagine a ku:ive to pos- 
sess a greater share of natural wit or genius, than an 
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honest man. I have known very notable sharpen at 
play, who, upon other occasions, were as great dunces as 
human shape can well allow ; and I believe, the same 
might be obseiTed among the other knots of thieves and 
pick-pockets about this town. The proposition, however, 
is certainly tnie, and to be confirmed by a hundred in- 
stances. A scrivener, an attorney, a stockjobber, and 
many other retailers of fraud, shall not only be able to 
overreach others much wiser than themselves, but find 
out new inventions to elude the force of any law made 
against them. I suppose the reason of this may be, that 
as the aggressor is said to have generally the advantage 
of the defender, so the makers of the law, which is to 
defend oiur rights, have usually not so much industry or 
vigour, as those whose interest leads tliem to attack it. 
Besides, it rarely happens that men are rewarded by the 
public for their justice and virtue; neither do those who 
act upon such principles expect any recompense until the 
next world : whereas fraud, where it succeeds, gives pre- 
sent pay ; and this is allowed the greatest spur imagina- 
ble both to laboiur and invention. Wiitn a law is made. 
to stop some gi'owing evil, the wits of those wha^c inte- 
rests it is to break it with secrecy or impunity, are imme< 
diately at work; and even among those who pretend 
to fairer characters, many would gladly find means to 
avoid, what they would not be thouglit to violate. They 
desire to reap tlic advantage, if possible, without the 
shame, or at least without the danger. This art is what 
I take that dexterous race of men, sprung up soon after 
the revolution, to have studied with great upplicatioi 
over since ; and to have arrived at great perfection in. 
According to the doctrine of some Romisli casuists, they 
have found out qutJtmpropl adpeccalum sincpcccato pas^ 
sint accerkre ; they can teU how to go within an iuch of 
aod impeaclunent, and yet come bacji uutouchcd. They 
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Imow what degree of corruptiou will just forfeit an em- 
plo;^~inent, and whether the bribe jou receive be sufficient 
to set you right and put something in yoor pocket be- 
sides : how much to a penny you may safely cheat the 
queen, whether forty, fifty, or sixty per cent, according 
^- to the station you are in, and the dispositions of the per- 
sons in office below and above you. They have compu- 
ted the price you may securely take or giv^e for a place, 
or what part of the salary you ought to reserve : they 
can discreetly distribute five hundred pounds in a 
small borough, without any danger from the statutes 
against bribing at elections. They can manage a bar* 
gain for an office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand ; so 
^ that you shall not know whom to accuse : they can win 
~ * a thousand guineas at play in spite of the dice, and send 
away the loser satisfied. They can pass the most exor- 
l»tant accounts, overpay the creditor with half his de^ 
mands. and sink tlie rest. 

It would be oiidlesB to relate, or rather indeed impo0^ 
sible to discover, the se^ eral arts, which curious men have 
found out to enrich theneclves, by defrauding the public, 
in defiance of the law. The militair men. both by sea 
and land, have equally cultivated this most useful sci- 
ence: neither has it been altogether neglected by the 
other sf-x : of which, on the contrary, I could produce 
an instance, that would make otirs blush to be so far out- 
done. 

Besides, to confess the truth, our laws themselves are 
extreme Iv defective Li manv articles, which I take to 
be o?5e ill effect of our best possession, liberty. Some 
years a^o the ambafsador of a gie^t prince* was arrest- 
t*l. and outrages committed on his person in our streets, 
wiihaul any possibility of redress from Westminster-hafl. 

* Pr:'xr tie Grf^t, Car of Mofcrrj. X. 
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or the prerogative of the sovereign ; and the legislature 
was forced to provide a remedy against the like evils in 
time to come. A commissioner of the stamped paper 
was lately discovered to have notoriously cheated the 
public of great sums, for many years, by counterfeiting 
the stamps, wbicli the law has miii\c capital : but the asf- 
gi-avation of his crime, proved to be the cause tliat sa- 
ved his life ; and that additional heightening circumstance 
of betraying his tnist, was found to be a legal defence. 
I im assured, that tlie notoiious cheat of the brewers at 
rortsmoiilh, detected about two months ago in parlia- 
ment, cannot, by any law now in force, be punished in 
any degree equal to the guilt and infamy of it. Nay, 
what is almost incredible, had Guiscardf survived liis ■ 
dcstestable attempt upon Mr. Harlcy's person, all the in- 
ilami?ig circumstances of the fact would not havesufF.ced, 
in tlie opinion of many lawyers, to have punished him 
With death ; and the public must have lain under this 
dilemma, either to condemn him by a law ex post facto, 
(which would have been of dangerous consequence, and 
form an ignominious precedent) or undergo tlie mortifi- 
ctition to see the greatest villain upon earth escape un- 
pu^i^^hcd, to the inHinite triumph and delight of popery 
and taction, iiiii even this is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider, that of all the insolences offered to 
the queen since the act of indemnity, (at least that ever 
came to my eai*s) J ca?i hardly instance above two or 
thiio, which by the letter of the law could amount to 
iii«:;h treason. 

i'^rom these defects in our laws, and tlie want of some 
discretionary power, salfly lodged, to exert upon emei^ 
gMicif:.-;; as well as fioni the great ac({uirenK'ntF of able 
mtn t(. e!!ide tli(j penalties of those laws they break, it is 

f lie diod of the woundi which he rcciived. H. 
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BO woodcr that the injuries done to the public are so sel- 
dom redressed. But besides, do individual sufiers bj 
any wi*ong he does to the commonwealth, Id proportion to 
the advantage he gains by dviing it. There are seven or 
eight millions, who contribute to the lof^s, while the 
whole gain is siuik among a few. The damage suftered 
by the public, is not so immediatrly or heavily felt by 
particular persons; and the zeal of prosecutions is apt to 
drop and be lost among numbers. 

But imagine a set of {>oliticians for many years at the 
head of affaii-s, the game visibly thtir own. and by con- 
sequence, acting witli great security ; may not these be 
sometimes tempted to forgft th^ir caution^ by length of 
time, by excess of avarice and ambition, by the insolence 
or violence of their nature, or perhaps by a mere con- 
tempt for their advei-saries ? may not such motives as 
these put them often upon actions directly against the 
law, such as no evasions can be found for, and which will 
lay them fully open to tl^e veogeaiice of a prevailing in- 
terest, wiicncver they are out of power .^ It is answered 
in the allinnative. And here we cannot refuse the laie 
ministr}' their due praises; who, foreseeing a storm, pro- 
vided for their own safety by two admirable expedi^ nts. 
by which, with great prudence, they have escaped the 
punishments due to pernicious counsels, and corrupt 
management. The first was to procure, under preten- 
ces hardly specious, a general act of indemnity, w hich 
cuts oil all impeachments. The second was yet more 
refined : suppose*, for instance, a counsel is to be ptirsu- 
ed, which is necessar}- to cany on the dangerous designs 
of a prevailing party, to preserve them in power, to gra- 
tify the unmeasurable appetites of a few leaders civil and 
iiiilitaiy, although by hazaiiling the ruin of the w hole 
nation ; tliir counsel, desperate in itself, unprecedented 
in its nature, they procure a majority to form into an 
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address, which makes it look like the sense of the natiote 
UDder that shelter they caiTy od their work, and lie le- 
isure againstafter-reckonings. 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in this; that 
among other things, I understand it of the address made 
to the queen about three years ago, to desire that her. 
majesty would not consent to a peace, without the en- 
tire restitution of Spain ; a proceeding which, to people 
abroad, must look like the highest strain of temerity, 
lolly, and gasconade. But we at home, who allow the 
promoters of that advice to be no fools, can easily com- 
prehend the deptli and mystery of it. They were aa* 
sured by this means to pin down the war upon us; 
•ODsequcntly, to increase their own power and wealt^t 
and multiply difficulties on the queen and kingdonS^ 
until they had fixed theu' party too firmly to be shaken^ 
whenever they should find themselves disposed to M-^' 
verse their address, and give us leave to wish for a peace. 

If any man entertains a more favourable (pinion of 
this monstrous step in i)olitics, I would ask him, what we 
must do in case we find it impossible to recover Spain t 
Those among the whigs, who believe a God, will con- 
fess that the events of war lie in his hands; and the rest 
of them, who ackuowle<lge no such power, will allow« 
iliat fortune has too gieat a share in the good or ill suc- 
cess of military aciions, to let a wise man reason upon 
them, as if they were eiitux^ly in his power. If Provi- 
dence should think fit to refuse success to our arms, witk 
bow ill a grace, with what shame and confusion shall we 
be obliged to recant that precipitate address, unless the 
vrorid will be so charitable to consider, that parliamentf 
among us diflfer as much as princes ; and that fay the 
fatal conjunction of many unhappy circumstancea, it ifi 
very possible for our island to be repi*escntcd sometimeg 
by those who have the least pretensions. So little truth 
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• 
er justice there is in what some prcteud to advance, that 

the actions of former senates ought always to be treated 
with respect by the latter ; that these assemblies are all 
equally venerable, and no one to be prcfeired before 
another ; by which argument, the parliament tliat be^an 
the rebellion against King Chai'les I. voted his trial and 
appointed his murderers, ought to be remembered with 
rr-spect. 

But to return from this di^ession ; it is very plain, 
that considering the defectiveness of our laws, the va- 
riety of cases, the weakness of the prerogative, the power 
or cunning of ill-designing men, it is possible that many 
great abuses may be visibly committed, which cannot be 
legally punished ; especially, if we add tc- this, that some 
^Inquiries might probably involve those, wliom upon other 
accounts it is not thought convenient to disturb. There- 
fore it is very false reasoning, especially iu the manage- 
ment of public affairs, to argue that men are iimoccnt, 
because the law has not pronounced them guilty. 
# I am apt to think it was to supply such defects as 
these, that satire was first introduced into the world ; 
Kk hereby those, whom neither religion, nor natural vinue, 
nor fear of punishment, were aLl(^ to keep within the 
bounds of their duty, might Ije withheld by the shr.mc 
of having their crimes exposed to open view in the 
strongest colours, and tlKrmselves rendered odious to 
mankind. Perhaps all this may be lilile regarded by 
such hardened and abandoned natun's as I have to deal 
with ; but, next to taming or binding a savage animal, 
the best service you can do the nelirhbourhood, is to 
give ih( ni warning cither to arm themselves, or cot come 
in its M ay. 

Could I have hoped for any signs cf remorse from the 
leaders of that faction, I S'ionhl v rv :,laJly have changed 
my style, and forgot, or passed by, their million of 

VOL. V. I 
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coitlingly, to save appearances, he dealt some employ* 
meDts among dissenters of most denominations ; and vhat 
he did was no doubt in pursuance of the best advice he 
could get at home or abroad ; but the church thought it the 
most dangerous step he could take for her destruction. It 
is Uue King Jamc-s admitted papists among the rest, which 
the whigs would not : but this is sufficiently made up by a 
material circumstance, wherein they seem to have much 
out-done that prince, and to have carried tlieir liberty of 
conscience to a higher point, having granted^it to all the 
classes of freethinkers, (which the nice conscience of a 
popish prince would not give him leave to do) and were 
therein mightily overseen ; because it is agi-ced by the 
learned, that there is but a very narrow step from 
atheism, to the other extreme, superstition. So that upon 
the whole, whether the whigs had any real design of 
bringing in popery or not, it is very plain that they took 
the most effectual step toward it : and if the Jesuits had 
been their immediate directors, they could not have 
taught them better, nor have found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, that we encourage and 
maintain arbitrar}' power in princes ; and promote en- 
slaving doctrines among tlie people. This they go about 
to prove by instances : producing the particular opinions 
of certain divines in King Charles II.'s reign, a decree of 
Oxford university, and some few writers since the revo- 
lution. AVhat they mean is the principle of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, which those who affurm, did, I 
believe, never intend should include arbitrary power- 
However, althous:h I am sensible that it is not reckoned 
prudent in a dispute to make any concessions, without the 
last necessity ; yet I do agree, that in my own private 
opinion, some writers did carry that tenet of passive obe- 
dience to a height, which seemed hardly consistent with 
tke liberties of a countiy, whose laws can neither 1}e enacts 
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1^ Dor rcpcaleii, wllhoilt Ihc contirnt nf llic whole peojil 
f njc^m out Ibose. vlio uffirm it due iu geaeruL. aw ii cf r- 
tftinl} ia, toltlelegislalti^e ; but sm:h as Tix it emii'dT' la 
ihe prince's perstm. Tlrig Inst has, I fwlievf , b'loti dtnic 
by 3 very few ; but wlira tire whi{;s quoit iiullinr* 10 
trrov« it upou us. tliii'y tiring in all nlio moition it U A 
doty in gencrat, without applying il to prince abstiwcd 
from th<'ir 5('iiiil«. ^ 

Vy thus freely dtxluring loy own wthtinicj)!* <if pawuvfc 
obcilknce, Jt will at IcBst apprnr that I do not uriw for 
a party ; neltlipr do I np»u nny occnMoti pntfiwl to 
Mpcak tlidr 8Cltt^nlerl1^ biit my own. The mBJO'iQ' of 
the two liousftK, and the prwent miuleiry (If ihowbea 
party) scpm to nie in nil their fitoc^JHliiije' to paisno 
tlio teal intenst i>f ctinrch and tl:it<- ; and tf I nhouUI 
hB]ip«?ii to dilTrr from pailicular ppinfins »mw£ i!imi», ia 
IgtaiQtrtlou about ffovmiinont, I snpposp Ih^y will a«r 
thnt acmiioi pxplwle me and my paji^r. I|oit*ver, 
ao^in', oari- foi' nil, to ttm ttHlion* Kitrrattifc of 
Ihot* Wife pcftple, who nfiirni I iim Mrcd rtrt dlr«l«d 
wtiallo wiito,I miisi hcri^ iuferm thtei. iliai ibclr crn- 
mtp. U an effect of their prlntipk^. The pnient min- 
Istrj- are Mntta r<o n<e*-i«tty of cinplnj inp ptMstttuir- )»(», 
ihcy have no dark deBigiuf lo proiDctc by advancing 
Jictprodox opinions. , ^ 

But (tordftio) suppoge tiv« or thrf privnt** dWnra 
tiiiUr King; Chnrlcs the second, did a littli- ovcrelroin the 
doctrine of passive oljcdicncelo pHno-«; eivtiie allow fince 
niijht he gfvpii to the memory of that iinnnlurU rebollion 
agninBl Itis father, and Ihe dimniil cxipeqiiriKXi of m!M> 
snce. It la pl^n, by iho pwoirdlnis of tl"" cbiire^hmBi 
Wore nnd *l Ike Revoluthui, Anl tbisi doctrine vtna vm- 
rer des'gnwl to jjiifidur* arltlwan- power. 

1 look upoa tlip Hliifs nnd disFfot*^ in he esadljJL 
the sane ptditicul fnilb j Itt us lluRijoi'e s«, what 
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each of them had ui advaacing arbitrar}' pover. It is 
manifest, that the fanatics made Cromwell the most ab^ 
solute tyrant in Christendom. The nmip abolished the 
house of lords, the army abolished the lump^ and by this 
army of saints he governed. The dissenters took liber- 
ty of conscience and employments from the late King. 
James, as an acknowledgment of his dispensing power : 
which makes a King of England as absolute as tlie Turk. 
The whigs, under the late king, perpetually declared 
for keeping up a standing aiiny ia times of peace ; which 
has, in all ages, been the first and great step to the ruio 
of liberty. They were, besides, discovering every day 
their incHnatioos^to destroy the rights of tlie church, and 
declared their opinion in all compauics agaiust the bp> 
shops sittiog in the house of peers ; whicli was exactly 
copying after their predecessoi-s of 1641. I need not 
say, their real intentions were to make the king absolute; 
but whatever be the designs of innovating men, they 
usually end in a tyranny ; as wc may see by a hundred 
examples in Gi-eece, and in the later common weal tlis of 
Italy mentioned by Machiavel. 

In the third place, the whigs accuse us of a design to 
bring in the pretender ; and to give it a grc ater air of 
probability, they suppose the queen to be a party in tliis 
desiffo : which. Iiowever, is no very extraordinary suppo- 
sition in those, who have advanci rl sucli sinirulai- para- 
doxes coacerning Greg and Guise ard. Upon this article 
ilieir charge is gcnoral. ^vithout ever oflcrins: to produce 
an instance. But I verily think and believe, it vill ap- 
penr no paradox, that ii' ever he be brought in. the whigs 
are his men. For first, it is an undoubted truth, that a 
year or two after the Revolution, several leaders of that 
party had their pardons sent them by the late King 
Jam^ s ; and had entered upon measuies lo restore liiraj 
on account of soBie disobligatiou they received from King 
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^illiam. BcBiUes, I would ask, wlieiher ihaim wImi 
under llie greatest tics of ^Tatttuite to Kiiif Jnnif^ nr< 
not Mt tina Aay become tlir mrat zealous vhi^s? and vt 
wbiit party those aie now, whn kept a t<iiig corrcBjiaii- 
4ence wilh St. Germain's ? ■ 

II is likewise very obser\'alJie of late, tl^at Oic whi^ 
upon all occftnouE, piofese their bellfTof llie prcteadcr'e 
being no itnposter, but a real prince, born of ihe late 
'lueen'a body ; whidi, v Jielher it be true or fulse, h 

' very iioKeHsoiiably adranceH, coosiclenng llic vclg]lt 

sucli til) opinion mugt have with tlie vulgsr, if tfiey once 

{ lh(troii;^IiIy helicTc it. Keithcr iail nt all improbable, 
ttiat tlie |!i-<jtt:ii(ki liimsDlf puts his chief hopes ill tli« 
ltiiend](l)ip lie expects from the dtswutcre and iHiigH, I7 
hie choice to invade the kiogdnm, whec Ihe lallw new 
most ill ciedit : and lie liad reasoD to coiuit upon 
foi'iner, from the gracious treatment thej received 
tiit suppOKi'i] lather, and their joyliil acccplanffi of it. 
Ail farther, what could be more conEiEteuf^Uh the 
Kliiggibh uotlon of a revolution principle, tllan (obting 
in the prelciidcx ? A revolution principle, us llieir wrt 
tingB and dlscoiu^cs have taught us to define it, \a a 
principtc peipctually disposiug men to revolutions ; and 
ihifi is suitable to the famous saying of a great whig, that 
the more revolutions the better .- Hlnch, how odd a max- 

f im soever ii^ appenraocc, I take to be the true chara^ 

^ Hi^^ic of the parly. 

^^ A iiog loves to lura round often ; yet after TCttalii 

w revolutions he lies down to rest : but heads under the 
domuiion of the moon, arc for perpetual chaufces, iiort'' 
perpetuEJ revolutions: btbidea, the whigi omc all Uietr 
veahh to wb^|^ik1 rcrob^oijl] like the itirl at B^r* 
thfilomew fair, who gctNVpVBD^ liy liindiig rouod « 
hundred limes nith swdrdli In licr baud^ -^ «• 
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■ 

To conclude; the whigs haTC a natural faculty of 
bringing in pretenders, and will therefore probably ch- 
deavour to bring in the great one at last. . How many 
pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, politics, have tliey 
brought in these last twenty years. In short, they have 
been sometimes able to procure a majority of pretenders 
in parliament ; and wanted nothing to render the work 
cx)mplcic, except a pretender at their head. 



DUMBER XLI. 

THURSDAY, 3IJLY 10, 1711. 

Dos est magna parerUum virtus. 

The virtue of parents is a large dowry to their children. 

I TOOK up a paper^ some days ago in a coffee-house ; 
and if tl*'' correctness of the style, and a superior spirit 
in it, had not immediately undeceived me, I should 
have been apt to imagine I had been reading an Ex- 
aminer. In this paper there were several important 
propositions advanced. For instance, " tliat Provi- 
dciice raised up Mr. Hariey to be an instrument of 
great good, in a very critical juncture, when it was 
much wanted. That his very enemies acknowledge 
bib eminent abilities, and distinguished merit, by their 
unnearied and restless endeavours against his person 
and reputation; that they have had an inveterate malice 
against both ; that he has been wonderfully preserved 

* The Speaker's congratulatiun of Mr. Hariey iu the name of the 
house, ou his escape and recovery. See the next number. H. 
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from Bouii? mipRcallclcd jUtcmpts ;" with mere lo ibff • 
»anie puqiout. I iniinciQalely cfinputcd, ty niltfl flF 
Bjitlimetic, yist In ilie laat cited wonU llicrc WOS wanfr 
lliiiig more Inteniled ihan (he aiiempl of GuUc!ir<L 
tfliich, I thinic, cHii pro|irTlj puss bul for one of the 
some. A^f\ all.liuugli I dai'e nut jiretiiid to gueM Uie 
WdhOT's meaning ; yet ihc exprei^ioti iillows siicti \ In* 
tlluilt^. that t voulil venture to lioM a nugcr, most ret- 
dern, Iwih itliig and Wry, have aj:T«'d with mc, ib&ttUB 
plmal aumber must in all |irt>bahilUj, aiiiocifi other fact^ 
take III the busiueea of Cteg. 

^ See now the dillcmic« of styles. Had 1 be«p to 
nave tuld iny llioiights on this occasion, iiisttnd of say- 
ing liow JMr. Uarlcy " waa trented Viy sohk^ perwos aod ^ 
piesL-n-rtl froiu jWiiic unpaiallclcd alliiiiipts," J ebouli^ 
rilii tAoIentblc bluntoeigB aud ill niSQucre, have toldW 
lal &(ory of a cooinifltee seat lo a toudemiKHl cri^ 
ill Nev-gnte, to brilie Kini with pardon, (^^jmiditioa 
h^wftuld ewcar high tieaaoa against Ms otastcr, a^ dia- 

:d Ilia correc [loiideucc and eecuted \m p«^}|plt, vDl 
& ccrtavii grave [Kilitician had given liitn wanung In 
ntako Ills escape : and by this means I Ehuuld have 6xama 
whole sifarm *f bedge-writen, to exhaurt their ral^ 
)guc cif ecurrililies against in«. he r liEtr snd ^landcn^v 
But, V. Ith eUbniiGsion to the aulboi of (hat rof«Dictitioocd 
paper, I think he has carried Uial expresiiiua to the IK- 
moKt ll will bear; for, after all llibt notice, I Juioit of 
hut iK'o uitt-mpla ftjuaimi Mr. Hmh^j', iboi out reatly 1iC 
railed iMiimrjIleled, wlikh axt.: tbove aTon^aid oTCifg 
and OHiicai^; itQdnRtutlKTegt,] willt-nipi^lopanilUt' 
Itkiory "''ttlnlfrr. nnd oibirre I coi^pnK 
«htce. " ^ 

Uoirm-er, I cannot but obacrvCt with iu&oHf pleasure, 
Ibat a great (lart of what J have chnrgcd upon tbc |»l« 
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prevailiDg faction, and for affimiing vliich I have been 
adorned with so manj decent epithets, has been suffi- 
ciently confinncd at several times, by the resolutions of 
one or the other house of pailiament. I may therefore 
now say, I hope, with good authority, tliat there ha^c 
been some unparalleled attempts against Air. Harley ; 
that the late miuistiy were justly to blame in some 
management?, wliich occasioned the unfortunate battle 
of Almanza, and the disappointment at Toulon ; that 
the public has been grievously wronged by most noto- 
rious frauds during tlie ^hig administration ; that those 
who advised the bringing in the Palatines, were enemies 
to the kingdom ; that the late managers of the revenue 
have not duly passed their accounts for a great part of 
thirty-five millions, and ought not to be tiiisted in such 
.employments any more. Perhaps, in a little time, I 
may venture to affirm some other paradoxes of tliis 
kind, and produce tlie same vouchei-s. And perhapsr 
also, if it had not been so busy a period, instead of one 
Examiner, tlie late ministiy might have had above fom: 
hundred, each of whose little fingers would be heavier 
than my loins. It makes me think of Neptune's threat 
to the v.'inds ; 

Quos ego^stdnibtos prastat componere Jluctus. 

Thus, when the sons of .Solus Ind almost sunk the ship 
with the tempest they raised, it was necessary to emootli 
tlie qpean, and secure the vessel, instead of pursuing 
the offendei-s. 

But I observe the genera' expectation at present, in- 
stead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who is to 
be punished for past miscarriages, seems bent upon the 
rewards int^ded to those, who have been so highly ii!- 
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Anmciitsil in icEcuiu^ our cimsruutiuii front Ub ialG 
diuj^^rra. .It JBlbRobmfvaliou of Tiidttu,ui llielife uf 
Agi'icivla, that Ms eminCat errvices hitd ran«() a general 
opinion of liia being designed hy the enipnrMr fur (inKW 
of Biitain : NuUix in hoc snis ):crmomhus, sed guiv par 
vutcliiUurt and Uicu he adds, Ntm semper erral fatna, 
aHifuando el eligit. The juxIgmeDt of h wise piiDCTi 
and a general dispoiiitioii of t}ie people, do often point 
at lilt! same persou ; aii4 SDmcltmcg llic popular wUliU 
do often foretel the reward intended for «onic nipcr^r 
HiiniL Thus, among eeverHl deserving pcraons, llicrc 
:nij two, wbom the public vogue ll&s in a peculiar luau- 
fSjCr giiigkd out, as denned very boou to receive tlie 
(huic^Al marks of the rojal (a^-our ; one of ihcai to l>t 
lilaced in a very higb station, aud both to IncrcanC the 
iiuinbir of our nobilily.* This, I say, ia ihc gene! 
conjecture; for 1 pretend to dodc, nor nill be et 
able if it be not fultillcd ; unce it is cnou^jh^or 
iionoiir, that the nalion thinks them worthy 0^|k great- 
est rewanb. 

Upon this occaaioD. I cannot but take notice, ibal 
all the heresies in polidcB profusely scaltcred by 
partisans of the late admin istiation, none cTCt diaplci 
lue mtire, or setiAied to hare more dangeroua consequen- 
CEB to monarchy, than dial pernidoiis talent, no much af- 
fected, of discovering a contempt for birth, family, aatt 
ancient nobility. All die threadbure topics of pueU aiul 
oralon were displayed to diKcover to us, llist merit and 
virtue were the only nobility; and that the aUvaDiaccc 
of blood, could Dot make a kuave or a {bol, ellher 
or vitH, Most popular conimotions we reatl <if ia the 
biitoiieH of Greece hd^; JV<hiVi took their rioc from un- 
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just quarrels to the Dobles ; and in the latter, th<f' ple- 
beians' encroachments on tlie patricians, were the first 
cause of their ruin. * 

Suppose there be uothhig but opinion in the difffrence 
of blood ; every body knows, that authority is very much 
founded on opinion. But surely that diiference is not 
•wholly imaginary. The advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, of choosing the best companions to converse irith, 
not being under the necessity of practising little mean 
tricks by a scanty alloTFance, tlie enlarging of thought^ 
and acquiring the knowledge of men and things by 
travel, the example of ancestors inciting to great, and 
good actions ; these are usually some of the opportuni-. 
ties that fall in the way of those, who are bom of what 
we call the better families : and allowing genius to be 
u equal in them and tlie vulgar, the odds are clearly on 
their side. Nay, we may observe in some, who, by the 
appearance of merit, or favour of fortune, have risen to 
great stations from an obscure birth, that they have still 
retained some sordid vices of their parentage or educar 
tion ; either insatiable avarice, or ignominious falsehood 
and corruption. 

To say the truth, the great neglect of education id 
several noble families, whose sons are suffered to pass 
the- most improvable seasons of their youth in vice and 
idleness, have too much lessened their reputation : but 
even this misfortune we owe, among all the rest, to that 
whiggish practice of reviling the universities, under the 
pretence of their instilling pedantry, narrow principles, 
and high church doctrines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit and vur- 
tue, wherever they are to be found ; bat will allow them 
capable of the highest dignities in a state, when they are 
in a very great d^'ce of eminence. A pearl holds itii 
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>, tboTi^ti it be foiiQd ill B (tun^ill ; but, bovcver,. 
ihat is uoi tlie most pvotMlje r*^''^ l"* aesirli for h- Nay^ 
I ^iil go fardier, and admit, that a man of qiialilj" wUh- 
out merit, is just so mudi llie worse for liii qualil)'; 
w]jich at DHCc Bets Ilia vices iu a mm-c puUio view, ami 
reproaclieB him for tliem. But, on the otluT FitlC) X 
doubt those whoftre. alwajEundeiraluJjigtlicndraati^ts, 
of birth, and celcbratlns; pcreoitnl merit, tiavc priodpftllj 
an eye lo ilieiv own. (fhlcJi llity arc fidlj- Kitbifiiid yrinb, 
Itnd which nohody ^vi!l (ttf^iitle with tJiem atiout ; vberiN 
BB llic;^ f aiinot, iiilhiiiil impiKlrnce iiuJ fotljr, prctroi) W 
he ftobly bom ; bccauae tlli» ia a secret too ceailf (1be«- 
vani ! fot no nien'a paresFsge is so uicclj luqiilivd into 
as that of ai^sumiog upstarts, especially fihen they alRot 
to make it belter than it is, fas lliej' oFten do) or iKliavc 
themselves ditb insolence. 

But wbitfever may Ije the opinioit of odirrs upon tlin 
iOibjetit, ichosc philogophical scom for biood aixinUiei 
rt^aches even to those tliat arc royal, or peihiipH^nut its 
risci froDi ii'itltijE^sh contempt of the latter: I nm pleased 
lo find twi> such instances of extm ordinary meiit, as I 
e mentioDcd. jotnorl willi ujcieul fiQiI haaotirablG 
[b ; which. whAllftr it be of rcni or Inia^iiBry raUie, 
held in viWQiioi) b]' all wi^ polite xtaiefi, bglh 
tmrieiit and Tntrtltrn. And as mnclt K fn{>pery tn ima 
preleud to lliink iL uotbiiiji; is niore observable in ihrac 
yiho risie to great jiIhcc or wcnllh from mean orl^iiHlbi, 
thnn llieir mighty soliciltidc to convince the wodd, that 
ibey are iiol bo law aa \* commoulj' believed. Tliey are 
pl'id lo iitiii It made out. by some 8tr:uiied fitncalogy. thai 
ibey li;>vf'. « remntt.- alliance « itli better familie*. Crom* 
#all btrnsrlf vM^iiMied uitJ^MijbBpndenfeaf BflDitci> 
er,' who underloul; to prove iijDi dcsciid'jd fiotn k 
branch of the royal «em. 1 know a dli-^en wKo a<Ids 
qf alters a letter In ids aamc, m\h everjAlum lie ac- 
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quires ; lie now wants only the change of a vowel* tA be 
allied to a sovereign prince in Italy ; and that perhaps 
he may contrive to be done b)"" a mistake of the graver 
upon his tombstone. 

When I am upon this subject of nobility, I am soiTy 
for the occasion given to me to mention the loss of a per- 
son, who is so great an ornajnent to it, as the late lord 
president ;t who began early to distinguish himself in the 
public service, and passed through the highest employ- 
ments of state, in the most difficult times, with great 
abilities and untainted honour. As he was of a good old 
age, his principles of religion and loyalty had received 
no mixture from late iiifasionp, but were instilled into 
him by his illustrious father, and other noble spirits, 
Avho had exposed their lives and fortunes for the royal 
martyr : 

PuUherrima proles, 

Magntt7iimi heroes nati n.Liiuribus amiis. 

His fii*st great action was, like Scipio, to defend his 
father when oppressed by numbei-s ; and his filial piety 
was not only rewarded with long life, but with a son, who, 
upon the like occasion would haV^ shown the same reso- 
lutTon. ]S'o man ever preserved his dignity betters hen 
he was out of power, nor showed more affability while 
he was in. To conclude, his character (which I do not 
here pretend to draw) is such as his nearest fiiends may 
safely trust to the most impailial \)en; nor wants the 
least of that allowance, which, they say, is required for 
those who are* dead. 



* Sir Henry Furncsc of the Famese family in Italr. H. 
'' Earl of Rochester. H^ 
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^^Jfilliam. Btsides, I would ask, wlitihcr thoM- who nSIf^^ 
tiiiiltr tli<^ greateEl lies of erniitiiJe In fUnc Jameii, tut 
not at this flay becomfi the mtwl ztnloui i^lfigs? Bnri of 
what party those arc now, who kept a lonj; corrcBpan- 
tlence with St, Geriuain'a ? 

It is likewise very observable of late, that llifi wliigii, 
upon all occagiouB, profci* their belief of the prcieadcr'* 
hcUig no impoater, but a real prince, horn of the late 
(jueen's body ; which, whether it be true ot fiilse, Id 
t very iiiiiieaBonably acivauccH, couxiilerins the weight 
> iticb na ftpinioQ must have with the vulgar, if tliej* oi>ce 
L IbtthJu^hly believe il. JVeitlier islt at all iniprobRibl«, 
ihat llie jjruli uder liiuucif puts his chief hnpes ft) the 
Ineuthliip hi; ex|}ects from the dtsBeuters and whi^ bj 
hie elioice to invado the kingdom, when the latter wens • 
most Id credit : aiid he had reason to count upoD l^^^j 
former J&otn- the isracioua treatment they received frOnr ^| 
liii! $upp(«rd fulher, and their joyful aceeplwce of it< " 
fit farther, ivhat could be more consisieufvlth the 
whifgibh notioa of a revolution principle, tfcan to bring I 
la the pretender ? A revolution principle, as their wtU * J 
liiiga and dUcowecs have taught an to define It, le a ' 
priociplc perpetually disposing men to revolutions ; and 
ihla b suitable to the famous eaylog of a great wld^. that 
(he more r^voluliouE the better : whicli, how odd a max- 
* iai soever ia appearance, I lake to tie the true cbara^ 
^- U(Fu|[ic of the parly. 

^^ A dog loves to turn round often j yet after Ttttaio 
f revolutions he lies down to rest : but beads under the 
dominion of the moon, arc for pei^elual chaiitif^ ami 
pei-petual revolutiona : besidee, the whijci owe all iheiv ' 
weattii to wai;ufid rcvoluipuj iike tJie girl at 
thnlomew fair, who gels vpfiorp 'liy litriiliig roi 
hundred times with ayords In her huiid& 
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To conclude ; the whigs have a natural faculty of 
bringing in pretenders, and will therefore probably ear 
deavour to bring in tlie great one at last. . How many 
pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, politics, have they 
brought in these last twenty years. In short, they have 
been sometimes able to procure a majority of pretenders 
in parliament ; and wanted nothing to render the work 
complcic, except a pretender at their head. 



^a'MBER XLI. 

THURSDAY, 3IAY 10, 1711. 

Dos est niagna parerUum virtus. 

The virtue of parentis is a large dowry to their children. 

I TOOK up a paper ^ some days ago in a coffee-house ; 
and if th^ correctness of the style, and a superior spirit 
in it, had not immediately undeceived me, I should 
have been apt to imagine I had been reading an Ex- 
aminer. In this paper there were several important 
propositions advanced. For instance, " tliat Provi- 
deiice raised up Mr. Harley to be an instrument of 
great good, in a veiy criiical juncture, when it was 
much wanted. That his very enemies acknowledge 
hib eminent abilities, and distinguished merit, by their 
unwearied and restless endeavours against his person 
and reputation ; that they have had an inveterate malice 
against both ; that he has been wonderfully preserved 

* The Speaker's congratalation of Mr. Harley in the name of the 
house, ou Lis escape and recoTery. See the next number. H. 
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from samu uopnrBileleilatteiDpls ;" with more to lbs i 
tame purpoxft. I intincainlclf ci>i»j)ute(1, ^ rait* of 
&r!tlirti<!tic Uint in ilic last cited words Unas wtu wine- 
Uiiiig more iatcrided than the allempt of Guiscnn!, 
wldcli, I think, iiaii pi-ojitilj' paae but lot one at the 
Mune. Ai^ altJinugli I dure nut prftcitd to gllcSB tha 
ftulhuT'E meaning ; yeH ihc expression alluwe euclt a Ur 
t!tti<i^. iliBt I wnidd venture to liold a v'ftger, niou rea- 
ders, both irliig aud tory, h»re n^eed with mi:, ibHltidi 
plum! number ojiist in all ptobaliiiit^, amoii^ othur fitctc, 
take in tlie busiuc^ of Grfg. 

^ Se^ now the dilTervoce of styles. Had I been to 
nave told my thoughts on this occasion, icsttad of sky- 
in^ liow Mr. Hurlf'}' " vas ti^^aled b} Eome pcraom and ■ 
gTcstrviil fwin some unparalleled attenipls," 1 ghculi^ 
[Vith^lHtiltiriible btiurtaeGs and ill manoers, have u 
lal story of a CACsnilttee sent to a cODdenwed cHl^ 
Neirrgatc, to bribe him with pardon, olflbudltiod ^ 
h^w oiild Gwcar high tn^usim against his master, who dii- , 
covered hie conesjiondcnce and Brcured tii^ pc]f))Q, whui^ 
a cnrtain grave polidciaii had given b!m wmidng (ft 1 
make, his eKape ; and b^ tida meaua I sliduld have dr»wn 
jS whole iiwarni of hecl^-wrUcrs, (o exhaust their csta- 
logiie of scunililin ngHiust me, un ft line and vlaaderer. 
But, w Ith Mibmission to liie aitlli'ir nf that foreiiicntioDCd ' 
paper, I think he has carried tliat expression Xu the vl^ 
moat it »iU bear; for, tifier nil tliis tiolicc, I know of 
tint tva Hiti^mpta agiitnst Mr. Uarley, thai e«tt reallji bC 
ciillrd unparalleled, which ai-e those al'orrsiiid oPCrej 
»nd Guit'OiUil; andaiilalltereit,! wUlen^gc topar«lld^ 
ilieni from Astur} -^fJjgi^ty and oihen I coul^ pro- 
duce. '^ ^ 

Uo>i«vcr, I cannot but obsCrvCf wWi iiifitittc ptiinur^, 
ihat a great part of what I Utifc c^gcd upoo ibc ltM« 
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prevailiDg faction, and for affirming vliich I have been 
adorned with so manj decent epithets, has been suffi- 
ciently confiimed at several times, by the resolutions of 
one or the other house of parliament I may therefore 
now say, I hope, with good authority, tliat there have 
been some unparalleled attempts against ]\Ir. Harley ; 
that the late ministry were justly to blame in some 
managements, wliich occasioned the unfortunate battle 
of Almanza, and the disappointment at Toulon ; that 
the public has been grievously wronged by most noto- 
rious frauds during the Mhig administration ; that those 
who advised the bringing in the Palatines, were enemies 
to tlie kingdom ; that the late managers of the revenue 
have not duly passed their accounts for a great part of 
thirty-five millions, and ought not to be tiiistcd m such 
^, ^employments any more. Perhaps, in a little time, I 
may venture to affirm some other paradoxes of tliis 
kind, and produce tlie same vouchei-s. And perhaps 
also, if it had not been so busy a period, instead of one 
Examiner, tlie late ministiy might have had above foiu: 
hundred, eacli of whose little fingers would be heavier 
than my loins. It makes me think of Neptune's threat 
to tlie v/inds : 

Quos ego^itdmotos prastat componerejluctus. 

Thus, when tlie sons of .Eolus Ind almost sunk the ship 
with the tempest thry raised, it was necessary to smooth 
tlie qpean, and secure the vessel, instead of pursuing 
the offendei-s. 

But I observe the genera' e?qpectation at present, in- 
btead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who is to 
be punished for past miscarriages, seems bent upon the 
rewards intended to those, who have been so highly iri- 
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dkuiuciital in rescuing our coitstitutioii from lu late 
dangers. It i« ibi^ oligf TdtioQ of TadtiUtiu llie life ot 
Agiicolo, tbiit Iiis emintnt ucrvice) had nmd agcaenJ 
opiuioQ of hifl being dcaigued by Uic emperor for pmtoi 
of BriiBia : NulUi in hoc iuin .lerinoni/iu.', ted qtda par 
vu^baiun and Uicu he aUils, Non ■•xiiqitr erral famtt, 
aJiipiaiida tt eligit. Xhe judgment of s nbe priocr, 
and n geueml diapoEitioD of tlie people, do ol^n poiu; 
at lliu same persoii ; au<4 Bomoiimca (lie j)Opular fridies 
do often foi'Ctcl t)ic reward intended for some aupcrlbt 
lurait. Thus, amoag several deserviug perMiiis, there 
are two, wboDi tlic public vogue has io a pc^culiv tana- 
fHfiT uogled out, as deSIgaed very eoou to receive tbc 
choicest marks of ihe loyal favour ; one of tliem to be 
pinced iu a vety high slatioo, and boUi to tncreasc ibe 
number of our nobility,* This. I say, it the gem 
coiijectDre ; for I pretend to none, nor will be chi 
able if it be not fulfilled; since it is cuougt)i|for Ihei 
tiODOUT, that the nation thinks them nortby tjnSi. great- 
•%t rcvards. 

Upon this occasion, I cannot but take notice, that (f 
:iU ibe heresies iu politics profusely scattered by ibi' 
partisans of Uie late admin istrnti on, none ever (Uf^lensei) 
me more, or se^ed to Imve more dungeroiu consequeii' 
cca to raonarcby, than that pcnilcJotiH tsJenl, w mucU ot 
fected, of discovering a contciopt for birth, family, nxid 
aucient nobility. AD llie threadbare topics of p04U and 
orators were duplayed to diecover to ub, that merit and 
virtue were the only nolrilily; niid that liic advani^es 
of blood, could not make a knave or a fiiol, either bouetf 
. or wise. Most popular coaimotions «<* rrad of in (ttt 
^ hiatorieM vf lOreecc audififfiVi to«rfi their rUc frofflun- 
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just quarrels to the Dobles ; and in the latter, th<f ple- 
beians' encroachments on the patricians, yore the first 
cause of their ruin. * 

Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the diffVrence 
of blood ; every body knows, that authority is very much 
founded on opinion. But surely that diiferencc is not 
•wholly imaginary. The advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, of choosing the best companions to converse -with, 
not being under the necessity of practising little mean 
tricks by a scanty allowance, the enlarging of thought^ 
and acquiring the knowledge of men and things by 
travel, the example of ancestors inciting to great, and 
good actions ; these are usually some of the opportuni-. 
ties that fall in the way of those, who are born of what 
we call the better families: and allowing genius to be 
equal in them and tlie vulgar, the odds are clearly on 
their side. Nay, we may observe in some, who, by the 
app^rance of merit, or favour of fortune, have risen to 
great stations from an obscure birth, that they have still 
retained some sordid vices of their parentage or educar 
tion ; either insatiable avarice, or ignominious falsehood 
and corruption. 

To say the truth, the great neglect of education in 
several noble families, whose sons are suffered to pass 
the most improvable seasons of their youth in vice and 
idleness, have too much lessened their reputation : but 
even this misfortune we owe, among all the rest, to that 
whiggish practice of reviling the universities, under the 
pretence of their instilling pedantry, narrow principles, 
and high church doctrines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit and vur- 
tue, wherever they are to be found ; but will allow them 
capable of the highest dignities in a state, when they are 
in a v^ great degree of eminence. A peail holds itil 
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iarW. Xa^^^l 
of quality nld^^^^^ 
Rir liis qualltyPVH 
ulilie view, and ' 



valft. Ibimgh it tw TouDd in & duDgliUI ; IhiI, h<iirei 
that \a QOl tim most pixibiiUc place to search iarW. Xl 
I ifrill go farther, and admit, that a mail of quality 
out luci'it, is just so much the woi^ fur liis quaUtyj 
w^ch at oiicc eels Ijib vices in a more [tuliUc view, and 
reproacltea him for them. But, on thtt othfr tlAa, I 
doubt Uime who aif always undervnluiiig tfn! itdvautssCI 
of bii-tli, and cclebrntiiif: iicnonal moril, Imvr: {ninoiinll^ 
fU) aye to tboir own, nliich tluy tav fully sntitificd vith^ 
md wtiicb nobody will di!^)utG witli tijcjn about; uliere^ 
nBtli«;r cniinnl, iviilmiit itiipudetici: luid foUy. preUuid 
be Aobly born; Im^hufc t^ ia ii secret too pnn|y ^ll 
vei*l i for no men's paitnftgi: 1b ao nicely uiquHml 
as that of Bssiitniiig upstarts, especially ^t hen (bey 
to make it beder than it la, (us tliey uSlcn do) or bdiaW.'' 
themeelrCs witli lusolencc. 

But whoever uiay be tbe optnion of others upon 11 
aibjeCt, whose philosopliical scorn for blood andf_~ 
reaches oven to those that aic royal, oi' pcrhapaWSk il« 
rise from u ivliij*gish conleropt of the liiiler ; T ant pIcNcd 
to Tind two siirh iDetauces of extrfiordinnry 
fane rnrulioneit. jcaned «}()> anricul and Iiodoiu^Uc 
BOlb ( which, wtelligr it be of real or iitiiigl;inr>- rnli 
hm^en held in vrWntitm by all wiw polite etaif^ 
ftucieiit and tnwlern. Aiit) SMitiucliifoppciy as 
preteutl U> think it. iiotiilfig is more obscrvabtc iiil 
who rise to prcnt pUi-r or wenllh from lat-nu ori( 
than tbcir nii<i)ily ooliciludo to convnicc th 
llicy are uol no low as h commooly bclifvcd. They 
gliid to lind it made out, by some straiued gTmcHtogy, tbi 
diey inve a remote alliance with better fsBiiliea. 
»«ll titm»rirwHih|ileaiwd wtlA^cttepuileoccaf a (lallciv' 
er, *rIio undertook tu prow! lifci ikwiided from n 
briuicti of the t:oyal Mcm- 1 ):iiaw n ^i/.e:u uHo aild« 
4f alters a letter In his oame, iritli evi-r||i|luiu lie no* 
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quiiTs ; lie now wants only tlie change of a rowel* t6 be 
al He (1 to a sovereign prince m Italy ; and that perhaps 
he may contrive to be done b)' a mistake of the graver 
upon his tombstone. 

When I am upon this subject of nobility, I am sciry 
for iljo occasion given to me to m^^ntion the loss of a per- 
son, who is so great an ornajneiit to it, as the late lord 
president ;f who began early to distingui^d) himself in the 
public sf^rvice, and passed through the highest employ- 
nif nts of ftate, in the most dillicult times, with great 
abilitif-s and untainted honour. As he was of a good old 
age, his principles of religion and loyally had receivied 
no mixture from laic iiifasions but were instilled into 
bim by his illustrious father, and other noble spirits, 
vho had exposed their lives and fortunes for the royal 
martyr : 

PuUherrima proles, 

Mt^nniiimi heroa naii n. lioritus aiuiii. 

III? fii-sl great action was, like Scipio, to defend his 
fatlier when cippressed by numbers ; aiul his filial piety 
V as iiot only rewarded with long life, but with a son, who., 
upon the like occasion would ha^ shown the same reso- 
lutTon. Xo man ever preserved his dignity better \i hen 
he was out of power, nor showed more affability while 
he was in. To conclude, his character (which I do not 
here pretend to draw) is such as his nearest friends may 
safely trust to the most impailial \)en; nor grants the 
Icftst of that allowance, which, they say, is required for 
those who are' dead. 



■* >Ir Henry Furnpse of the Faraese family in Italr. H. 
^' Eari of Rochester. H* 
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mthiu Uiri'luistli.tilJ UiicveE-audvillaii 

^ NStliR let bU|j nn opportunity of ea^ica^ 
«9avince tlu; uorld, t'lat^ am not parttnl ; 
found tlic idl« )'e]>toftch of my he'tag liSrci] or (Ui tiCUsd' 
to write iu defeuce of the prexeut iiihiiKlry. or for di 
mg tlie pidcticM of ihc former. Wlicii I flret undcrl 
litis piipTi I iiitaly resniveii, thai if ever I obecmd 
§ri»g ncslccl, abu&e, or coiniption io the publj 
raent, viiich might give any juet offence to 
people j I trouldt'dkeuolicL'of it niih ihal inunceullluUI- 
hich becomfig au honest mHu, tuid a triic Iovitt of 

couulry j at the same lime preaerriog the rpsprcl du*- 

penouB so highly ngtrnsteil by so wise »Dd i;xc«lleiu « 

I know Qiftbow Bidi a IKwrly might bav« beta 

^uted ; but I thaiik UikI iJicre has brca uo occuioB 
Sivcu nie to exercise it j Tor I can lafely aJllnu^ that I 
iiuve with llie utmost ligoiir exaiiiLitd all i)i« arlioD* of 
the prcgeitt mluisir}', as far us tlicy fnii utidtu- gincnl 
ciii^Dtzancc, ttiliiout hciit^ ebic to ncniH: lh«'iii of olte ill 
01' inisUkcn ■ie(). ObMTvhr^ Inderil some tlinr stfo, tint 
•eeda vf iliMennou had been pleiitlCiLUy GcatUrcfi (rara, 
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mic^iatdy writ 8 p«p«on ll»»uli]ecl,*Mch I 
cd with that ufumth 1 tliouglit it ntjotird; hottlHt 
dtuc* ot tbwB at the bnlm, soon pre* cqj^ tbto gn\ 
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eril ; aud at present it seems likely to have no cgd£&- 
quences. 

I have had indeed for some time a small occasion of 
quarreliino:, vhich I thought too inconsiderable for a for- 
mal subject of complaint, although I have liinted at it 
more than once. But it is grown at present to as great 
a height, as a matter of that nature can possibly bear ; and 
therefore I conceive it high time that an effectual stop 
should be put to it. I have been amazed at the flaming 
licentiousness of several weekly papers, which, for some 
months past, have been chiefly employed in barefaced 
Ecurrilites against those who are in the giratest trust aud^ 
favour with the queen, with the first and la^t letterb of 
their names frequently printed, or some periphrasib de- 
scribing (lieir station, or other inuendoes coiitriv o too 
plain to be mistaken. The consequence of wJ'kli is, 
(and it is natural it should be so) that their long impuni- 
ty has rei)dered them still more audacious. 

At this tiftie I particularly intend a paper called the 
Medley ; whose indefatigable incessant railings against 
me I never thought convenient to take notice of, becauae 
it would have diverted my design, which I intended to 
be of public use. Besid-.s, I never yet observed that 
writer, or those writei-s (for it is every way a Medl* y) 
to ai'gue against any one material point or fact ilifii I had 
advanced, or make one fair quotation. And after all, I 
knew very well how soon the world grow ^rearj' of con- 
troversy. It is plain to me, that three or four hands at 
least have been joined at times in that worthy com po- 
sition ; but the outlines, as well as the fiiiisliing, seem to 
have been always the work of the same pen, as it is visi- 
ble from half a score beauties of style inseparable from it. 
But who these Medlei-s are, or where the judicious lead- 
ers have picked them up, I shall never go about to con- 
jecture ; factious niHsour, false wit, abandoned scurrility,. 
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ioipltHcDt falephood, and servile peJaotry, tikv 
tanay t'uthrn, sad eo few (0 own tficm. ihnt curiosity Iko I 
«clf would not be at ihf paiite to g»cM. It is the dnt ' 
liiiiL- 1 ev«- did mj'sf ir {lie lioiiour to niciiliuu tliat atbiit 
i-nble pnpcr; norcould liittaj^iiic i\tiy occoHon likely «i 
bappen that would make K Dcccesaiy for tnr to ct^jUge | 
nilliBUcliaDaiU-fjiiafy.' Ttiis paper is neck l>-|iuUialH-4i ' 
and as appeara by tlie number, has bcwi h> for scvernl , 
mooths : sad is, next to the Obw^'alor, allowed to be the 
best productiou of lite parly. Lart vevk my |trintcr 
brought me that of May 7, rTiimber 32, ttlitre there are 
^two paragraphs relating to Uie speaker of the houw of 
oonituons, atid to Mr. Ilarley, whicli, as litltt'ns I aitt io* 
clim-d to f tigrage V ilh such no anliifcouiKl, I c&miot Icl ,. 
pHts witliout failiDj in my duly to the public-! Uid ifllMee 
in power will sitfler mch infamoUB iuHinustioiis (o fm» 
mtU impiniity, they act without prec«deut (lom ui^ ti(taA|| 
OTcouiilrj of the woild, 

J deshv to opeu this maltpr, and leave th^will»B limn- 
« selves to dfftfJ'iniiie iipoti It. 'Flic house of conimotui re- i 
solved, NcmiJtf rmtfra'^i'ccnff,thnllhefpeak<;r)Jioiildciou> 
graUiI:tte itffi, Iltulry'a escape aud recovery, tn the name 
of tlio house, upon ht» firal atiendnocu on their sprvicc ' 
Thk is accoi'di^y dune ,- and tlio speech, lojrctlMr with 
thediaucellorortherxclicqucrVarc pHntrdtrf ordtliit 
tlie house, 'the au'bur of (tie Medlay take* (his ifwew 
to task the very T]p\l nr-«k after it ia publisJied} lellinir . 
us in thP aforcgiiid paper, that tlirspeakerV ri.<nin,- :Uiii» 
Mr. Harieyfor being au lusiranieot of gi'i ' 
DRttoD, wasill-choseii liail^Ty ; becniuo BIi . 
brought the naiioa tmder^rcat diflicuUi> , - ' » 

more. He «2y», that wben (he vpnakci' lrll» Mr. iiac 
ley, thai pro videnrc lias wwiocrfolly prcsfrVHl btin &OIH 
vume uuparallele-l Bticmpta, (for UnttlK ^Tcdli^ alludes 
(o) he oaly rcvires-a false iihI grouiAp* calupuiy opua 
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other men ; \rhich is an instance of impotent, but in veto* 
rate maiice. that makes him [the speaker] still appear 
more vile and contemptible. This is an extract from hrs 
first paragi-aph. . In the next, tins writer says, that the 
speaker's praying to Go.l for tlie continuance of Mr, 
Harley*s life, as au invaluable blessing, iras a fulsome' 
piece of insincerity, vhicli exposes liim to shame and de- 
rision : because lie is knoivn to bear ill will to Mr. llar- 
ley. to have an extreme bad opinion of hiiu, and to think 
him an obstiiictor of those dne measures he would bring 
about. 

I now appeal to the whi^s themselves, whether a great 
Diinistcr of state, in liigh favour with the queen, and t 
speaker of the house of commons, were ever publicly 
treated after so extraordinaiy a manner, in the most ii- 
•c iiiious timr-i ? For this is noi a cl:iude?tine libel, stolei 
into the world, but openly printed an.l sold with the book- 
scllt-i'*s name and place of abode at the bottom. And 
ilie jnnctuiie is admirable, when Mr. H-arley is trucrally 
believed uposi tlie veiy point to be made an e.'ul. and 
proinotul to the most iniporiant station of the kinnfloT ; 
nav, the vcn mij-ks of r-^irfm he li.is so latelv rec ivfd, 
from thf \\ho\e rf-pre-r,jthtive body of the pconlo. aie 
called ill-oil- >en fliutcry, and a fnlsomo piece of insince- 
rity, exposing the donors toslr.me and derision. 

Does this intrepid writer think he Ins siiii'ciently dis- 
ffuised the matter. l»v that st^'.le artiJice of alttrinir the 
«toiy, and putting it as a feup|K)sed ca=e ? Did any man, 
wh>evers^w thf- coi.ijii.tiilatoi) i-pefclK read either of 
those p'^rajrr^'phs in tlie Medhy, \\iihout inierniflin^ 
them juntas T have dv.nc? y\iU the aiidior dcilaiampon 
his iTicat sincerity, that he never had anv such mcnuiiio:? 
is 21 enough, that a jury at \\'estini'is»c»--hall would per- 
haps not find him guilty of defaming the speaker a»id 3l!-. 
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llarlfj ia tbat pB|)er? wliich, liOMcnEt, I am miicb ia 

duubtofwi); and must tlituk tlic law vcrj OcfecUvCi if 

ttie reputation of eucti pcrsutu muct lie at l|ic mt^rcjr of 

Midi pecia. 1 (Itf not remember to ha^e seen stiy libd, 

Eopposocl In be wrilleii witli cauiiuu and doublr mcaali^ 

in order to [irevGul groscculioo, dctivBred undra so ibln 

' A coyer, at so iiiu'lilicially muilc tipt m Uiis; wlictbtl' 

Kit were ftiini nii it[>pi:^licii!^ioD u'f bi* r^nrttii-s' diibiei^ tH 

on ci&ct of hU ows. He has (rnnKribtd tlin Tfry 

pbrasca of the s|iFalicr, and put tbcra in h dUfrwiDt cba* 

racier, fiir foar ilicj- miglu pni^ uaobaei vrd, and prevail 

, bU powMi^ of biiuig niislaketi. I £)i»II be pleased w 

«ee him hav! rccoLUie.lo ibo old craniun, and saj-, ihat J 

wbn loake ibc )i[j|ilit:tti»:i am ciiar^eiiLle Kidi tlif: alwtet 

1)4 ntiji run<t<rr of either partjr be judge. Vui 1 niwfnt 

irbear aBtiertJrig dk my opinion, that' I' :'.'>:. 

iiidoTC euch open calumny, williout tul 

LHtnt, is uext todeeei'ving it. And i' ' 
I'eiiture to charge updD the preseotmiiJLFiij.wtiuiu'toiu 
«|}[ (0 (limise litUc Ibiiigi, whicli, however, have iio4 
altiHj'K little cou&equencea. 

Wlieu dik piper Has Cat uaderlntieD, pM de((pi 
aniou;> otbciii uns, lo examine goair; of thoec inilliif^i eo 
frequently piiblk^icd ailii nii evil tcodeDC)' either la re-' 
Ihnoti or government ; bm I «ti3 long dinrtcilhjr 
inquiries, wlricb I thou^ii more Imineilijitc!}- tuxtMicj 
to itnima'lvert upon men's ucliom, rathcf lliaii 
cnlutious; to show ihe necessity tliereniu of cJni 
ihc ministry, JJiwt oiir constilutioa in elutrcli sod 
miclrt be preserved; to expose some dnn^rrouB 
pics fgd practices under tlie former admiDiuuatiuti i 

* TuatfiirtvuiajIrglattifyrtj'ir.—aliyifaDfriinniaiinlnieSri 

Nprealon. Ii .UiiuM Iw— ' itiat • ciiiiilry naduriiig tuth open a 

tuftUJ-tWitllBUl/iK. 8. 
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prove by many infttances, tliat those who are now at the 
helm, are entirely in the true interest of prince and peo- 
ple. This I may modestly hope has in some measure 
been already done. sulTicirnt to answer tlie end proposed, 
wliich was. to inform the ignorant, and those at a dis- 
tance ; and to convhice such as are enjraged in purty 
from no otiier n.otive than that of conscience. I know 
not wherhfr I shall have any appetite to continue this 
work much ]r!ri::rr; if I do. pcrliaj'** some time may be 
spent in expo-i'ji: and. overturninir ilsc- fal.-r r('a?cninSs*s oi 
those, who en;:ni'.' ili<-ir pens on tlie olhtrr side, viihout 
losins time in vindicating myself against tht ir scuniHti<'S, 
much h'^r in n t-Ttinp them. Of thii sor! then' is a cer- 
tain humble coinijanion, a French mciirc dcs laneues,' 
who every montli publishes an extract from votes, news- 
papers, spcerhcs:. and proclamation.-. lu»'ilcd viih some in- 
sipid rf'iiiark'i of his own; which he calls, * The Political 
Ji^iate of Great r,rit.iin.' This injrmiouf' piece, he tells 
us himself, is cori-iraitly uar.tiatc d intorroncli, and print- 
ed in Itollund. wh»i-e tlie Dutch. no doul it, conceive m' bt 
noble 6<T.lunf n's of us, conveyed ihroudi such a velacle. 
It is ol)=rival.h- in his account for April, that the vanity 
so pri dominant in nnny of his nation, has made- him more 
conc'ined for the lioii'mr of Guiscaid; tha!i tlie safety of 
ATr. T£;»rlf V. And for fear we should think the worse of 
hiscounsiy upon dint af5a£sin'sacco!;:>t, hr tells us there 
have be^rn more n:: idcTs, parricide*, iind vilhnies com- 
miil»'«l in Ens! .- 1. »!n:i anv ether pn it ol' t!-e vorld. 

« I 

I cannut iiir::!:.' r.*-v^ 'mi illi'ei::le fo'»-'-.i:ir, v.l]«» is 
neithr-r master if fur ■ li'^uairr. uor iiidetd f common 
spnsr, and who i^ d'\'ot< d to a faction, I .<"Upj;o5e for no 
oilier re::?(.n, but his h:ivjn«: more ^^hi*;: curtcniers than 
t'lrie..., sliould take it into his head to write politic ti-actf 

* Abtl Boycr. H- 
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of our afTiuiB. But I presume, hf biulcU upon the 
ilatioii of liaviu^ betii called to vn nccnunt for Jiis idm^ 
kiiccui oQcofliUniouUil^ Icnmcr jnoductiniu ; wliicJiw 
a uietliod (hat eeliloin faib of givinj; »>[ne vofrui; lo Uw 
fouli^egt coin(iii»Uaa. ]f such S> Kork imuit bc<laDe, I 
wii-!i ^roe lotcraUi- hpad would tiinlertakt il ; aiul 
we would Dot EUfli-T a liule uliifUing rrriiclinUttl. < 
glccl liifa tcudt of leaching liis Uugtiagu lo aur-di 
HfliJ t>TCi>uiDc to iiutnicl Javc%uerB In oiir pulHia* 



I 



NUMBER XLUI. 

DlCKBDAT, KAY 24, 171! 

Ottita m^arvm immerUut , 
flumeiw, dmint Umfla r/ficcrU, 



ToifiTjrour ftilhcrl friinei the piilt ihail B«H 
L'liltii the lovrod tcmpW fou repair. 




Sev£Bal letters havu liccn kicl^ eeot me, desiriC^T ' 
would iiiake liouourablc tneiitioD of llit; pivus d'jsigD of 
imililiug fiftj' churches iii several paria of Loiidou fl 
WertinJiister, where ihey an; amri wiuiM^ V 
fay tui uildrcis of the couviiciitioa to tlie quurtl, J 
coiDincuiIcd by hiT ms^jcsty to the houeeof c 
who imiDcdUlcly piomisctl tliey nould « 
ocrvinpUbl) so cxcelloit a deaiKii. aud are now p 
a bill accwdlDf ly. I ibouglit to Iiavi: dt^mred bb] 
Lice of Ihi* iDipoilQiit ufTuir uiUil tti« end of thU si 
Kt M'hich Lirue, T prtipontil to ddivrr n pnniculnr account 
of the greiil iuid tuuful tbiu^ tUrcady pciformcd by tUv 




^by tw^H 
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present parliameDt. But in conipliauce to* those r/ho 
^e themselves the troitble of advising me, and partly 
convinced by the reasons they offer, I am content to be- 
stow a paper upon a subject that indeed so well deserves 
It. 
The clerffv. and whoever else have a true concern for 

Km' 

the constitution of the church, cannot but be hi^lily 
pleased with one prospect in this new scene of public af- 
fairs. Tliey may ver}* well remember the time, when 
every scstirn of parliam* ni was like a cloud hanging 
over their licads : and if it Jiapy^cned to pass without 
bursting into some storm upon t'ju church, we thanked 
God, and ihoujrhi it a Iroppy escape until the next meet- 
ing; upon wliicli we resumed our secret apprehension^ 
although we were not alIo>^ed to believe any danger. 
Thiiigs are now altered : the parliament takes the ne- 
cessities of ilie churcli into considerption, receives the 
proposals of die clerorv' met i:i convocation, amid all the 
exisrer.cies of a long expejisive wsr, and under the pres- 
sure of hea^■y deb;s, finds a supply for erecting fifty edi- 
fices for the ^♦:l\":ce of Cod. And it appears by the ad- 
dress of the conin:or'5 to hfr majcsiy upon this occasion, 
(wherein thf y di?roviied a tiue spiiit of religion) that 
apphinc ilic moiiey granted to accomplish so excellent a 
design, wouM in ihtir opinion, be the most effectual 
wav of carrvics on the war: that it woidd fto use theii* 
own word.-) be ? means of drawing down blessings on her 
majesty's undf rtakings. a^ it adds to the nrmbr r of those 
places, vhrre the prr.y* rs of her devout and faithful sub- 
jects will be daily oiTt-red up to God, for the pros-perity 
of her giivemment at h-.-me. and the success of her ai"tfi5: 
abroad. 

*■ Ii 6*..vuM be— :n coirplliacc 'wl'.ir those, Lc ? 
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^H^ I am sometiiueE bopinj^ ibat we arc nal nnlunl); n 

^^K bad a people, as we hnvo ajiiienrcil for some yean {HuL 

^^H* Fiiction, in order to support iuelf, is goneralE)' Turccil lo 

^^^ make uee of such abominable msirumcDta, that na Im^ u 

^^Hfe^ prevnils, the geoius of a nation b oFcrprCiM-d. and 

^^^B Cftunol appear to esert ilKeir; Imt, vheii ibat is bnik^ 

^^^P Snd Euppresiieri, vhm tlii[L|rB retiiru to the ultl CMinei 

^^^9 iDnDkiiid will naiurHll)- fall to act fc^im prtnciplea of 

^^^^ r<!»e»ii MUiJ religion. The Itoaians, upou a great vSctO 

I ry 01 escape friini public Hanger, liequ<-nll; bolll B Wni- 

pk inliouom'offiomegotl, to whos^cculinrftiyoiirtltejr 

impulcd their success or d(;liv<trj ; aud MoiciiineK Uie 

jieueral diil tlie like, at hia own espeiiae, to ocfiiiit lilm- 

aelfuf Bome pious VOK iin had mmle. JIow little of My 

' thing rtucniLiling tlUtt liaa bees doitc bj us itfltr aU our 

Tictoiiee! Aii>l peibapn. lor lliat reason among oUicn^ 

tbty have iiimed to bo ijttle account But wltat uniM 

wc expect ? We ncte.d all ninog as if vn- bt^enA no* 

ihliiK "f * God. or his provid'ucc ; and iliedHorc it wa» 

coneteteiit M ofTer up out cilifiees only to thiMC, wboia 

ire looked upon an givcra of all victory, in hiv Mlead. 

I have. compuUd that Tifly churcla-s raur Iw built, bf 
a nii'dlum, at six tliousand pounds fur a cinircli, wbicli is< 
tometrhat under Ihc price uf a Hubjccl'« palace ; fCt per- 
haps tlic care of above 1 wo lituidred llivitsaud soubt nilli 
the bcnefil of their prayers for tlic piotpcilly ol' Ibcir 
quocu aiKl B^tiinlry, luiiy be tdiuoat |iiit in ih& liali 
i 4tth the douiestic convciiieuco, or cvi^u luu^iiiiccDC^ vf 

b atiy Nibjecl w hnlHoever. 

' Sir WOJiuii Peiiy, wlio, under tlip nnmc of Captaia J 

' tiraiui(,[iubIii.bedM>[uenlMm'vi((ioDaupon the bill* of n 
_^ -lility abovp five ye;ui;«flcrtlK- HestoiBlion, iclla IMS ihe ' 
pnridlKs iu I- Tidon were evon llieii so unequally divLdt^i^ 
thni {Amc were two hundred timu lat^r iliaa otbo^ 
Siaer ttml time, Ihc iiicieaic of trai^ the inapMocif ef 
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piurliameiit% the desire of living in the metropolk, ioge- 
ther nith that genius for building which began after the 
fire, and has ever since continued, have prodigiously en* 
larged this town on all sides where it was capable of in- 
crease ; and those tracts of land built into streets, have 
fpenerallj cootinued of the same parish thej belonged 
to while they lay in fields : so that the care oi about 
thirty thousand souls has been sometimes committed to 
one minister, whose church would hardly contain the 
twentieth part of his flock : neither, I think, was any fa- 
mily in those parishes obliged to pay above a groat a 
year to their spiritual pastor. Some few of thrse pa- 
rishes have been dnce divided ; in others were erect- 
ed chapels of ease, where a preacher is maintained by 
general contribution. Such poor shifts and expedients, 
to the infinite shame and scandal of so vast^ud fiourish- 
ing a city, have been thought sufficient for the service 
of God and religion, as if they were circumstances 
wholly indifferent 

This defect, among other consequences of it, has made 
schism a sort of necessary evil ; there being at least 
three hundred thousand inhabitants in this town, whom 
the churches would not be able to cr utain, if the people 
were 'ever so well disposed : and in a city, not ovei-stock- 
ed with zeal, the only way to preserve any de^ce of re- 
ligion, is to make all attendance upon the dntics of it as 
easy and cheap as possible : whereas, on the contrary, in 
the larger parishes, thf press is so great, and the pew- 
keepers' tax so exorbitant, that thoee who love to snve 
trouble and money, either stay at home, or retire to the 
conventicles. I believe there are few ex^mplrs, in v.iry 
christian country, of so great a neglect of religion ; and 
the dissenting teachers have made their ativan- i>ge lar^ e^ 
iy by it, sowing tares among the wheat while men slept-. 

vol*. V. K 
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being much more expert at procuriug c^tributiona^ 
which is a trade they are bred up in, than men of a liberal 
education. 

And to say truth, the way practised by several pa- 
rishes in and about this town, of maintaining their dei^ 
by volimtary subscriptions, is not only an indignity to 
the character, but has many pernicious consequences at- 
tending it ; such a precarious dependence subjecting a 
dergyman, who has not more than ordinary spirit and 
resolution, to many inconveniences, which are obvious 
to imagine ;'^ but tliis defect will no doubt be remedied 
by the wisdom and piety of the present parliament; and 
a tax laid upon every house in a parish for the support 
of their pastor. Ncitlier indeed can it be conceived, 
wliy a house, whose purchase is not reckoned above one 
tliird less tlian land of tlie same yearly rent, should not 
pay a twentieth part annually (which is half tithe) to tlie 
support of the minister. One thing 1 could wisli, that 
in fixing tlie nmintenance to the several ministers in 
these new intended paiishes, no determinate sum of 
money may be named; which, in all perpetuities, ought 
l>y any means to be avoided ; but raliicr a tax In pro- 
portion to the rent oi' each house, although it be but a 
twentictlj, or even a thiilietli part. The contrary of 
litis, I am told, was done in several parishes of tlie city 
nfter the fire, where the incumbent and his successors 
were to receive for ever a ceilain sum ; for example, one 
or two hundred pounds r year. But the lawgivers did 
not consider, that what we call at present one hundred 
ponnds^ will not in process of time have the hiti'insic 
value of twenty; as twenty pounds now, are hai-dly 
ecjual to furt^ shillings, three hundred years ago. There 
ai-(.' a tlicub^and instances of this all over England, in ro- 

* ' ^S ill ill ar;; o'lvious to imagine'— it i-hould be -* which arc- o^ 
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served rents applied to hospitals, in old chiefines, and 
even among: the clei^ themselves, in those payments 
irhich, I think, thej call a modus. 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than her 
present majesty for the advancement of true religion, so 
there never iraa any age that produced greater occasions 
to employ them on. It is an unspeakable misfortune, 
that any design of so excellent a queen should be check- 
ed by the necessities of a long aad ruinous war, nhich 
the folly or corruption of modem politicians have iit- 
volved us in, against all the maxims whereby our coun- 
try flourished so many hundred years ; else, her majes- 
ty's care of religion would certainly have reached even 
to her American plantations. Those noble countries, 
stocked by numbers from hence, whereof too many are 
in no very great reputation for faith or morals, will be a 
perpetual reproach to us, until some better care be taken 
for cidtivating Christianity among them. If the gover- 
nors of those several colonies were obliged, at certain 
times, to transmit an exact representation of the state 
of religion in their several districts, and the legislature 
here would, in a time of leisure, take that affair under 
their consideration, it might be perfected ^th little dif- 
ficulty, and be a great addition to the glories other ma- 
jesty's reign. 

But, to wave faiiher speculations upon so remote a 
scene, while we have subjects enough to employ them 
on at home ; it is to be hoped the clergy will not let slip 
any proper opportunity of improving the pious disposi- 
tions of the queen and kingdom, for the advantage of 
the church ; when, by the example of times past, they 
consider how rarely such conjunctui'es are likely to hap- 
pen. What if some method were thought on toward the 
repairing of churches; for which there is likely to be 
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been true, that many of the clergy would have been bet- 
ter pleased with the scheme of a regency, or at least ab 
uuiiiten-upted lineal succession, for the sake of those 
whose consciences were truly scnipulous; and they 
thought there were some circumstances in the case of the 
deprived bishops, tliat looked a little hard, or at least de* 
served commiseration. 

ThesC) and other the like reflections, did, as I cour 
ceivc, revive the denominations of whig and tory. 

Some time after the revolution, the distinction of higk 
and low church came in, which was raised by the dissen- 
ters, in order to break the church party by dividing the 
members into higti nut} luw ; and the opinions raised, that 
die high joined with the papists, inclined the low to fall 
in with the dissenters. 

And here I shall take leave to produce some priuciv 
pies, which, in the several periods of the late reign, 
served to denote a man of one or the other party. To 
be against a standing army in time of peace, was all 
higl^church, tory, and tantivy ; to differ from a majority 
of bishops, was the same. To raise the prerogative 
above law for serving a turn, was low church and whig. 
The opinion of the majcnty in the house of common^ 
cspcci-illy of the country party or landed interest, was 
high-llyiug and rank tory. To exalt the king'^s supre- 
macy beyond all precedent, was low-church, whiggisb^ 
and njodorate. To make the Irast doubt of the pretend- 
ed prince's beiui^ supposititious, and a tiler's son, was iu 
their phrase top and topgallant, and perfect jacobiiisxn. 
To resume the most exorbitant grants that were ever 
jjiven to a set of profligate favourites, and apply them 
10 the public, was the very quintessence of tory ism ; 
notwitlistnnding those grants were known to be acouired 
by sacrificing the honour and the wealth of England. 
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la most of these principles, the two parties seem to 
have shifted opinions, siiice their institution under King 
Charles the Second ; and indeed to have gone very dif- 
ferent from what was expected from each, even at the 
time of the revolution. But as to that concerning the 
pretender, the wfaigs have so far renounced it, that thej 
are grown the great advocates for hb legitimacy : which 
gives me the opportunity of vindicating a noble duke, 
who was accused of a blunder in tlic house, when, upou 
a certain iorU^s mentioning the pretended prince, his 
grace told the lords, be must be plain with them, and 
call that person, not the pretended prince, but the pre- 
tended impostor : which was so far from a blimder in 
that polite lord, as his ill-willers give out, that it was 
only a refined way of delivering the avowed sentiments 
of his whole party. 

But to return : this was the state of principles, when 
' the queen came to the crown ; some time after which, it 
pleased certain great persons, who had been all their 
lives in the altitude of iosj profc-ssion, to enter into a 
treaty with the whigs, from, whom they could get better 
tenns than from their old friends ; who began to be 
resty, and woidd not allow monopolies of power and 
favour, nor consent to carry on the war entirely at the 
e3^nse of this nation, that they might have pensions 
from abroad ; while another people, more immediately 
concerned in the war, traded with the enemy as in times 
of peace ; whereas the other party, whose case appear- 
ed then as desperate, was ready to yield to any condi- 
tions that would bring them into play. And I cannot 
help affirming, that this cation was made a sacrifice to 
the immeasurable appetite of power and wealth in a 
very few, that shall be nameless, who, in every step 
they made, acted directly against what they had always 
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professed. And if his royal highness the prince* had 
died some years sooner, (who if as a perpetual check in 
their career,) it is dreadfid to tliiuk how far they mi^t 
have proceeded. 

Since that time, the bulk of the whigs appears rather 
to be linked to a ceilain set of persons, than any certain 
set of principles ; so that, if I were to define a member 
of that party, I should say, he was one who believed in 
the late ministry. And therefore, whatever I have af- 
Armed of whigs in any of these papers, or objected 
against tliem, ought to be understood, either of those 
who were pai'tisans of the late men in power, and privy 
to their designs ; or such, who joined with them from a 
hatred to our monarchy and churcli, as unbelievers and 
dissenters of all sizes; or men in office, who had been 
guilty of much corruption, and dreaded a change^ 
which would not only put a stop to farther abuses for 
the future, but might perhaps inti'oduce examinations of 
what was part ; or those, who had been too highly ob- 
H<red to quit tlieir supporters with any common decency ; 
or lastly, tlie money-traders, who could never hope to 
make tlicir markets so well of premiums, and exorbitant 
interest, and high remittance}, under any other adminis- 
tration. 

Under these h<»ads, may be reduced the whole body 
of those, whom I have all along understood for whigs; 
for I do not iucliuio witliin this number any of those, 
wjio have been miHled by ignorance, or seduced by 
plausible pictences, to tliink better ol that sort of men 
than tiicy deserve, and to apprehend mighty danger 
from their disgrace ; becausf- f believe the greatest part 
of such well-meaning people, aie now thorouglily cou- 
verted. 

* Prince. George of Denmark. H". 
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And indeed it must be allowed, that the tiro fantastic 
names of whig and torj-, have, at present, very little re- 
lation to those opinions, whjch were at fii'st thought to 
di8tinguii>h ihcm. Whoever formerly professed liimself 
to approve the revolution, to be against the pretender, 
to justify the succession in the house of Hanover, to 
think the British monarchy not absolute, but limited by 
laws which the executive power could not dispense with, 
and to allow an indulgence to scrupulous consciences '; 
such mpu was content to be called a whig. On the 
other side, whoever asserted the queen's hereditary 
riglit, that the pei-sons of princes were sacred, then- 
lawful authority not to be resbted on any pretence j 
nor even their usurpations, without the most extreme 
necessity ; that breaclif s in the succe!>sion were highly 
dangerous ; that schism was a great evil, both in itself 
and its consequences ; that the ruin of the church would 
probably be attended with that of the state ; that no 
power should be tmsted with those who are not of the 
establit-hed religion ; such a mau was usually caUed a 
toiy. ^Xow, although the opinions of botli these are 
very consistent, and I really think are maintained at 
present by a great majority of tlie kingdom ; yet ac- 
cording as men apprehend the danger greater, either 
from the preteniler and liis party, or from the violence 
and cunning of other enemies to the constitution, so 
their common disccui-ses and reasonings turn either to 
ihe first, or second set of these opinions, I have men- 
tioned ; and they are consequently styled either whi^ 
or tones. Which is as if two brothers apprehended 
their house would be set upon, but disagreed about the 
place whence they tliought the robbers would come, anjl 
therefore would go on different sides to defend it : xhi'j 
must needs weaken and expose themselves by such » 
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separation ; and so did we, only our case was worse ; 
for, in order to keep off a wea]^ remote eneiny, fraok 
ivhom we could not suddenly apprehend any dauger, 
we took a nearer and a stronger one into the litRlsis. I 
make no comparison at all between the two enemiics ; 
popery and slavery are without doubt the grea^. and 
most dreadful of any ; but I may venture to affirm, that 
the fears of these have not, at least since the revolution, 
been so close and presshig upon us, as that from another' 
faction ; excepting only one short perio<l ; when the 
leaders of that very faction invited the abdicating king 
to return ; of which I have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared what sort of persons I hare 
always meant under the denomination of whigg, it will 
be easy to show wliom I understand by tories. Sud^ 
whose principles in church and state are what I hare 
above related ; whose actions are derived thence, and 
who liave no attachment to any set of ministers, farther 
than as they are friends to the constitution in all ita 
parts; but will do their utmost to save their prince and 
couutr}*, whoever be at the helm. 

By these descriptions of wliig and tory, I am sensible 
those names are given to several persons very unde- 
b^rrvedly ; and that many a roan is called by one or the 
other, who has not the least title to the blami.* or praise 
1 have bcbtowed on each of them, tliroughout my pa- 
per?. 
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NUaiBER XLV. 

THCBSDAT, JTKE 7, 1711. 
Magna ris esi, magtaim Mmen^ unum et idem ffnfieiiftf tenaha. 

Great is the name and authority of a senate, in which unanimity 

prevaib. 

Whoever calls to mind the clamour and the calumny, 
the artificial fears and jealousies, the shameful misrepre- 
sentation of persons and ol thMisrs, that were raised and 
spread bj the leaders and instraments of a certain pai>- 
tj, upon the change of the last ministry, and dissolution 
of the parliament ; if he be a true lover of his country, 
must feel a mighty pleasure, although mixed with some 
indignation, to see the wishes, the conjectures, the endea- 
vours, of an inveterate faction, entirely disappointed; 
and this important period y. holly spent in restoring the 
prerogative of the pi-ince, and liber t} to f he subject ; in 
reforming past abuses, and preventing future ; supplying 
old deficif iicies, providing for debts, restoring the clergy 
to their rights, and taking care of the necessities of the 
chtirch ; and all this, unattended with any of these mis- 
fortunes which some men hoped for, while tlicj pretend- 
ed to fear. 

For my own part I must confess, the difliculties ap- 
peared so great to me, from such a noise and show of op- 
position, that I thought nothing but tlie abflohite necessi- 
ty of adairs, could ever justify so daring an attempt. 
But a wise and good prince, at h:^ hea^l of an ahle mi- 
nistry, and ff a senate freely clic-e:;. all luiited to pursue 
the true interest of their coiuitry, is a power against 
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which the little inferior polUics of any faction, vill be 
able to make no long resistance. To this we may add 
one arlditioual strength, which in the opinion of our ad- 
versaries is the ^jeatest and justest of any ; I mean the 
^'ox populi, so indisputably declarative on the same side. 
I am apt to believe, when these discarded politicians be- 
j^in seriously to consider all this, they will think it pro- 
per to give out, and reserve their wisdom for some more 
convenient juncture. 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that those who were 
the chief instniments of raising the iioit^e, who started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognostioe^ 
in ordei* to scare the allies, to spirit tlie French, and 
fright ignorant people at home, made use of those veiy 
opinions themselves had broached, for arguments to 
prove that the change of ministers was dangerous and 
Imseasonable. But if a house be swept, the more occa* 
sion there is for such a work, the more dust it will raise; 
if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however necessary, will 
fnake a noise, and disturb the neighbourhood a while. 
And as to the rejoicings made in France, if it be tine 
that they had any, upon the news of those alterations 
among us; their joy was grounded upon the same hopes 
with that of the whigs, ^\ho comforted themselves, that 
the change of mlnistiy and paiiiament would infallibly 
put us all into confusion, increase our divisions, and de* 
iitroy our credit, wherein I suppose by this time they are 
equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, which 
several circumstances, antl one accident altogether un- 
foreseen, have drawn out beyond the usual time; it may 
lie some small piece of justice to so exc<:llent an assem*- 
bly, barely to mention a few of those great things they 
have d»)nej for the service of their queen and country. 
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^rfaich I shall take notice of just as they come to mj 
memoiy. 

The credit of the nation began mi«;htil7 to sufTcr by a 
discount upon Exchequer bills, which hare been gene- 
rally reckoned the sui'est and most sacred of all securi- 
ties. The present lord treasurer, then a member of the 
house of commons, proposed a method, irhich was imme- 
diately complied with, of raising tliem to a par with siK> 
cies: and so difv have ever since continued. 

The British colonies of Xevis and St. Cliristoplier's 
had been miserably plundered by the French, their 
houses burnt, their plantations destroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants carried away prisoners ; tliey had often, 
for some years past, applied in vain for relief fi-om hence; 
until the present parliament, considering their condition 
as a case of justice and mercy, voted thcni one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of recompense, in some man- 
ner, for tlieir sufieri:igs. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation authori- 
zes me to call her ennnies. taking advantage of the ge- 
neral naturalization act, had invited over a great num- 
ber of foreigners of all religions, under the name of Pala- 
tines, who understood no trade or handicrail, yet rather 
chose to beg than labour; who, beside infesting our 
streets, bred contagious diseases, by which we lost in na- 
tives thrice the number of ii hat we gained in foreigners. 
The house of commons, as a remedy against tliis evil, 
brought in a bill for repealing that act of general natu- 
ralization ; which, to the surprise of most people, was re- 
jected by the lords. And upon this occasion I^ust al- 
low myself to have been justly rebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former paper, to 
hope that law would be repealeil ; wliei-ein the commons 
^eing disappointed} took care however to send many of 
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been true, that many of the clergy would have been bet- 
ter pleased with the scheme of a regency, or at least ab 
uuintcn'upted lineal succession, for the sake of those 
whose consciences were truly scrupulous; and they 
thought there were some circumstances in the case of the 
deprived bishops, tliat looked a little hard, or at least de» 
served commiseration. 

These, and other the like reflections, did, as I cotir 
ceive, revive the denominations of Avhig and tory. 

Some time after the revolution, the distinction of higk 
and low church came in, which was raised by the dissen- 
ters, in order to break the church party by dividing the 
members into high and luw ; and the opinions raised, that 
ilie high joined with the papists, inclined the low to fall 
in with the dissenters. 

And here I shall take leave to produce some prluciv 
pies, which, in the several periods of the late reign, 
served to denote a man of one or the other party. To 
be against a standing array in time of peace, was all 
higli-church, tory, and tantivy ; to differ from a majority 
of bishops, was the same. To raise the prerogative 
above law for serving a turn, was low church and whig. 
The opinion of the majority in the house of common^ 
cppccinlly of the country' party or landed interest, was 
high-flying and rank tory. To exalt the king's supre- 
macy beyond all precedent, was low-churcli, whiggisli^ 
and moderate. To make the loast doubt of the pretend- 
ed prince's being supposititious, and a tiler's son, was in 
tJicir phrase top and topgallant, and perfect jacohitism. 
To resume the most exorbitant grants that were ever 
^ivcn to a set of profligate favourites, and apply them 
10 the public, was the very quintessence of tor}' ism ; 
notwitliKtanding those grants were known to be acouired 
by sacrificing the honour and the wealth of England. 
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la most of these principles, the two parties seem Iq 
have shifted opinions, since their institution under King 
Charles the Second; and indeed to have gone very dif- 
ferent from what was expected from each, even at the 
time of the revolution. But as to that concerning the 
pretender, the whigs have so far renounced it, tliat they 
are grown the great advocates for his legitimacy : which 
gives me the opportunity of vindicating a noble duke, 
who was accused of a blunder in tlic house, when, upou 
a certain lord's mentioning the pretended prince, his 
grace told the lords, he must be plain with them, and 
call that person, not the pretended prince, but the pre- 
tended impostor : wliich was so far from a blunder in 
that polite lord, as his ili-willers give out, that it was 
only a refined way of delivering the avowed sentiments 
of his whole party. 

But to return : this was the state of principles, when 
the queen came to the crown ; some time after which, it 
pleased certain great persons, who had been all their 
lives in the altitude of tory profession, to enter into a 
treaty with the whigs, from, whom they could get better 
terms than from their old friends ; who began to be 
resty, and would not allow monopolies of power and 
favour, nor consent to carry on the war entirely at the 
expense of this nation, that they might have pensions 
from abroad ; while another people, more immediately 
concerned in the war, traded with the enemy as in times 
of peace ; whereas the other party, whose case appear- 
ed then as desperate, was ready to yield to any condi- 
tions that would bring them into play. And I cannot 
help affirming, tliat this nation was made a sacrifice to 
the unmeasurable appetite of power and wealth in a 
very few, that shall be nameless, who, in every step 
they made, acted directly against what they had always 
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separation ; and so did we, only our case was vrone ; 
for, in order to keep off a weaj^ remote enemy, from 
whom we could not suddenly apprehend any dauger, 
we took a nearer and a stronger one into the 4ioai?!!; I 
make no comparison at all between the two enemifs ; 
popery and slavery are without doubt the grea^. and 
roost dreadful of any ; but I may venture to aifinn, that 
the fears of these have not, at least since the revolution^ 
been so close and pressing upon us, as that from another* 
faction ; excepting only one short period ; when the 
leaders of that very faction invited the abdicating king 
to return ; of which I have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared what sort of persons I have 
always meant under the denomination of whigg, it will 
be easy to show whom I understand by tories. Sudv 
whose principles in church and state are what I have 
above related ; whose actions are derived thence, and 
who have no attachment to any set of ministers, farther 
than as they are friends to the constitution in all its 
parts; but will do their utmost to save their prince and 
country, whoever be at the helm. 

By these descriptions of whig and tory, I am sensible 
those names are given to several persons very unde- 
servedly ; and tliat many a man is called by one or the 
other, who has not the least title to the blame or praue 
I have bestowed on each of them, throughout my pfa* 
per?. 
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NUMBER XLV. 

THCBSDAT, JTITE 7, 1711. 
Magna ris esi, magnum Mmen^ unum et idem fenfieiiftf unaiui. 

Great is the name and authority of a lenate, in which unanimity 

prevail*. 

Whoever calls to mind the clamour and the calumny, 
the artificial fears and jealousies, the shameful nusrepre- 
sentatioQ of persons and ol thin<rs, that were raised and 
spread bj the leaders an<t instruments of a certain pai>- 
tj, upon the change of the last ministry, and disaolutioD 
of the parliament ; if he be a true lover of his country, 
must feel a mighty pleasure, although mixed with some 
indignation, to see the wishes, the conjectures, the endea- 
vours, of an inveterate faction, entirely disappointed; 
and this important period v. holly s[)ent in restoring the 
prerogative of the prince, and liberty to fhe subject ; in 
reforming past abuses, and preventing future; supplying 
old deficiencies, providing for debts, restoring the clergy 
to their rights, and taking care of the necessities ot the 
church ; and all this, unattended with any of these mis- 
fortunes which some men hoped for, while tliey pretend- 
ed to fear. 

For ray own pan I must confess, the difliculties ap- 
pear^d so great to me, from such a noise and show of op- 
position, that I thought nothing but tlie abaohite necessi- 
ty of affairs, could ever justify so daring an attempt. 
But a wise and good piiuce, at h' heail of an a|>le mi- 
nistry, ami f^f a senate fieely clic-e:., all united to pursue 
the true interest of their coiuitiy, is a power against 
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whidi the little inAiiior pontics of any faction, vill be 
able to make no long resistance. To this vre may add 
one additional strengtli, which in the opinion of our ad- 
versaries is the greatest and justest of any; I mean the 
"VOX popidi, so indisputably declarative on the same side. 
I am apt to believe, when these discarded politicians be- 
gin seriously to consider all this, they will think it pro- 
per to give out, and reserve their wisdom for some more 
convenient juncture. 

It is pleasant enough to obsei-ve, that those who were 
the chief instniments of raising the noitJC, who started 
fcai-s, bespoke dangci-s, and formed ominous prognosties^ 
in order to scare the allies, to spirit the French, and 
flight ignorant people at home, made use of those very 
opinions themselves had broached, for arguments to 
prove that the change of ministers was dangerous and 
Imseasonable. But if a house be swept, the more occa- 
sion there is for such a work, the more dust it will raise; 
if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however necessary, will 
fnake a noise, and disturb the neighbourhood a while. 
And as to the rejoicings made in France, if if be tiiie 
tliat they had any, upon the news of those alterations 
among us; their joy was grounded ui)on the same hopes 
with that of the ^\higs, 'who comforted themselves, that 
the change of miuistiy and parliament would infallibly 
put UB all into confusion, increase our divisions, and de* 
,stroy our credit, wlicrein I suppose by this time they are 
equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, which 
several circumstances, Hn<l one accident altogether un^ 
foi-escen, have drawn out beyond ilic usual time ; it may 
lie some small piece of justice to so excellent an assemr 
bly, barely to mention a few of those great things they 
-liavc dt>ne; for the service of their queen and country. 
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Trliich I shall take notice of just as they come to my 
memory. • 

The credit of the nation began miglitily to suffer by a 
discount upon Exchequer bills, which have been gene- 
rally reckoned the sui'est and most sacred of all securi- 
ties. The present lord treasurer, then a member of the 
house of commons, proposed a method, which was imme- 
diately complied with, of raising tliem to a par with &()&• 
cies: and so tlicv have ever since continued. 

The British colonies of Nevis and St. Christopher's 
had been miserably plundered by the French, their 
houses burnt, their plantations destroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants carried away prisonei-s ; tliey had often, 
for some years past, applied in vain for relief from heoce; 
imtil the present parliament, considering their condition 
as a case of justice and mercy, voted them one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of recompense, in some man- 
ner, for their sufierings. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation authori- 
zes me to call her enemies, taking advantage of the ge- 
neral naturalization act, had invited over a great num- 
ber of foreigners of all religions, under the name of Pala- 
tines, who understood no trade or handicrail, yet rather 
chose to beg tlian labour; who, beside infesting our 
streets, bi-ed contagious diseases, by which we lost in na- 
tives thrice the number of what we gained in Ibreignei^. 
The house of commons, as a remedy against tliis evil, 
brought in a bill for repealing that act of general natu- 
ralization ; which, to the surprise of most people, was re- 
jected by the lords. And upon this occasion I^ust al- 
low myself to have been justly rebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former paper, to 
hope that law would be repealed ; wherein the commons 
^ung disappointed, took care however to send many of 
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professed. And if his royal highness the prince* had 
died some years sooner, (who was a perpetual check in 
their career,) it is dreadfid to think how far they might 
have proceeded. 

Since that time, the hulk of the whigs appears rather 
to be linked to a certain set of persons, than any certain 
set of principles ; so that, if I were to define a member 
of that party, I should say, he was one who believed in 
tlie late ministry. And therefore, whatever I have af- 
firmed of whigs in any of these papers, or objected 
against them, ought to be understood, either of those 
who were partisans of the late men in power, and privy 
to their designs ; or such, who joined with them from a 
hatred to our monarchy and church, as unbelievers and 
dissenters of all sizes ; or men in office, who had been 
guilty of much corruption, and dreaded a change, 
which would not only put a stop to farther abuses for 
the future, but mi^lit perhaps introduce examinations of 
what was past ; or those, who had been too highly ob- 
liged to quit their supporters with any common decency ; 
or lastly, the money-traders, who could never hope to 
make their m«irkets so well of premiums, and exorbitant 
interest, and high remittance}, under any other adminis- 
tration. 

Under these lirads. may be reduced the whole body 
of those, whom I hiive all along understood for whigs; 
lor I do not iiiciii(io witliin this number any of those, 
wjio have been nuAtd by ignorance, or seduced by 
plausible pictences, to Uiink better ol that sort of men 
than tiiey deserve, and to apprehend mighty danger 
from their disgrace ; because 1 b( lieve the greatest part 
of such well-meaning people, are now thoroughly cou- 
verted. 

* Prince George of nenmark. H". 
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Aod indeed it must be allowed, that the tiro fantastic 
names of wliig and lorj", have, at present, veiy little re- 
lation to those opioious, nrhich -were at fii'st thought to 
distiDguii^h them. Whoever formerly professed himself 
to approve the revolution, to be against the pretender, 
to justify the succession in the house of Hanover, to 
think, tiie British monarchy not absolute, but limited by 
laws whicli the executive power could not dispense with, 
and to allow an iudulfience to scrupulous consciences '; 
such n)!>n was content to be called a whig. On the 
other side, whoever asserted the queen's hereditary 
right, that the pei-sons of princes were sacred, theh* 
lawful authority not to b«i resisted on any pretence } 
nor eveu theii" usurpations, without the most extreme 
necessity ; that breaches in the succession were highly 
dangerous ; that schism was a great evil, both in itself 
and its consequences ; that the ruin of the church would 
probably be attended with that of tlie state ; that no 
power should be tioisted with tliose who are not of the 
establiirhed religion ; sucli a mau was usually called a 
tor}'. Now, although the opinions of both these are 
very consistent, and I really think are maintained at 
present by a great majority of the kingdom ; yet ac- 
cording as men apprehend the danger greater, eidier 
from the pretender and his party, or from the violence 
and cunning of other enemies to tlic constitution, so 
their common discourses and reasonings turn either to 
ilie first, or second set of these opinions, I have men- 
tioned ; and they are consequently styled either whi^ 
or tones. Which is as if two brothers apprehended 
their house would be set upon, but disagreed about the 
place whence they thought the robbers would come, acj 
therefore would go on different sides to defend it ; th;"7 
must needs weaken and expose themselves by such ib 
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separation ; and so did we, only our case was wone ; 
for, in order to keep off a weal^ remote enemy, from 
whom we could not suddenly apprehend any danger, 
we took a nearer and a stronger one into the 4ioai??; I 
make no comparison at all between the two enemiM ; 
popery and slavery are without doubt the grea(^. and 
roost dreadful of any ; but I may venture to affirm, that 
the fears of these have not, at least since the revolution, 
been so close and pressing upon us, as that from another* 
faction; excepting only one short period; when the 
leaders of that very faction invited the abdicating king 
to return ; of which I have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared what sort of persons I have 
always meant under the denomination of whigs, it will 
be easy to show whom I understand by tories. Sudu 
whose principles in church and state are what I have 
above related ; whose actions are derived thence, and 
who have no attachment to any set of ministers, farther 
than as they are friends to the constitution in all its 
parts ; but will do their utmost to save their prince and 
country, whoever be at the helm. 

By these descriptions of whig and tory, I am sensible 
those names are given to several persons very unde- 
2rrrvcdly ; and tliat manj a man is called by one or the 
otlicr, who has not the least title to the blame or praise 
I have bestowed on each of them, througliout my pa- 
per?. 
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NUMBER XLV. 

THIJRSDAT, JUNE 7, 1711. 

Magna vis est, magwim nometij xinum et idem senHmtis tenatui. 

Great is the name and aotbority of a senate, in which onanimity 

prevails. 

Whoever calls to mind the clamour and the calumny, 
the artificial fears and jealousies, the shameful misrepre- 
sentation of persons and ot thnisrs, that were raised and 
spread by the leaders and instraments of a certain par- 
ty, upon the change of the last ministry, and dissolution 
of the parliament ; if he be a true lover of his countiy, 
must feel a mighty pleasure, although mixed with some 
indignation, to see the wislies, the conjectures, the endea- 
vours, of an inveterate faction, entirely disappointed; 
and this important period v.holh spent in restoring the 
prerogative of the prince, and liberty to the subject ; in 
reforming past abuses, and preventing future; supplying 
. old deficiencies, providing for debts, restoiing the clergy 
to their rights, and taking care of the necessities of the 
chinch ; and all this, unattended with any of those mis- 
fortunes which some men hoped for, Avhile tliey pretend- 
ed to fear. 

For ray own part I must confess, the difllculties ap- 
peal** d so great to me, from such a noise and show of op- 
position, that I thought nothing but the absolute necessi- 
ty of adairs, could ever justify so daring an attempt. 
But a wise and good prince, at hr head of an aj)le mi- 
nistry-, ami ff a somite fieely c!ic?e:;, all united to pursue 
the true interest of their country, is a power against 

K 3 
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whicli the little inferior politics of any faction, "will be 
able to make no long resistance. To this ve may add 
one arlditioual strengtli, which hi the opinion of our ad- 
versaries is the greatest and justest of any; I mean the 
^'ox popidi^ so indisputably declarative on tlic same side. 
I am apt to believe, when these dij^carded politicians be- 
gin seriously to consider all this, they vill think it pro- 
per to give out, and reserve their visdom for some more 
convenient junctui-e. 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that those "who were 
the chief instniments of raising the iioitje, who started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognosticfi^ 
in oj'der to scare the allies, to spirit the French, and 
fright ignorant people at home, made use of those very 
opinions themselves had broached, for arguments to 
prove that the change of ministers was dangerous and 
Imseasonable. But if a house be swept, the more occa- 
sion there is for such a work, the more dust it will raise ; 
if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however necessary, will 
make a noise, and disturb the neighbourhood a while. 
And as to the rejoicings made in France, if it be tnie 
that they had any, upon the news of those alterations 
among us ; their joy was grounded upon the same hopes 
with that of the whigs, ^\ho comforted themselves, that 
the change of miuistiy and pailiament would infallibly 
put us all into confusion, increase our divisions, and de* 
iitjoy our credit, wherein I suppose by this time they are 
equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, which 
several circumstances, and one accident altogether un- 
foreseen, have drawn out beyond tlic usual time; it may 
lie some small piece of justice to so excellent an assem- 
bly, barely to mention a few of those great things they 
-liave done, for the service of their queen and country. 
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Trhkh I shall take notice of just as they come to my 
memory. 

The credit of the nation began mio[1iti]y to suffer by a 
discount u|)on Exchequer bills, which hare been gouc- 
rally i-eckoued the sui-est and most sacred of all securi- 
ties. The present lord treasurer, then a memlK-r of the 
house of commons, proposed a method, which was imme- 
diately complied with, of raising them to a par with &(>&' 
cies: and so ihcv have ever since contMiued. 

The British colonies of Xevis and St. Christoplier's 
had been miserably phiudered by the French, their 
houses burnt, their plantations destroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants carried away prisoners ; tliey had ofien^ 
for some years past, applied in vain for relief from heoce; 
until the present parliament, considering their condition 
as a case of justice and mercy, voted them one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of recompense, in some man- 
ner, for tlieir sufieri:ifi:s. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation authori- 
zes me to call her enemies, taking advantage of the ge- 
neral naturalization act, had invited over a great num- 
ber of foreigners of all religions, under the name of Pala- 
tines, who understood no trade or handicrail, yet rather 
chose to beg than labour; who, beside infesting our 
streets, bred contagious diseases, by which we lost in na- 
tives thrice the number of ii hat we gained in foreigners. 
The house of commons, as a remedy against this evil, 
brought in a bill for repealing that act of general natu- 
ralization ; which, to the surprise of most people, was re- 
jected by the lords. And upon this occasion I^ust al- 
low myself to have been justly rebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former paper, to 
hope diat law would be repealed ; wherein the commons 
^GJng disappointed} took care however to send many of 
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the Palatines awa^, and to represent their being inyked 
over as a pernicious coiUFel. 

The qualification-bill, incapacitating all men to serve 
in parliament, -vrho have not some estate in land, either 
in possession or certain reversion, is perhaps the greatest 
security that ever was contrived for preserving tlie con- 
stitution, which otherwise might in a little time lie whol- 
ly at the mercy of the monied interest. And since much 
the greatest part of the taxes is paid either immediately 
from land, or from its productions, it is but common jus- 
tice, that those, who are the proprietors, should appoint 
what portion of it ought to go to the support of the public ; 
otherr^ise, the engrossei-s of money. would be apt to lay 
heavy loads on others, which themselves never touch 
with one of their fingers. 

The public debts were so protligiously increased by 
the negligence and coiruption of those who had been 
managers of the revenue, that the late ministers, like 
careless men who mn out their forttuies, were so far from 
any thoughts of payment, that they had not the cou- 
rage to state or comjmte them. The parliament found, 
that thirty-five millions had never been accounted for; 
and that the debt on the navy, wholly unprovided for, 
amounted to nine millions. The late chancellor of the 
exchequer,* suitable to his transccndant genius for pub- 
lic affairs, proposed a fund, to be security for that im- 
mf^nse debt ; m liich is now confirmed by a law, and is like- 
ly to prove the gi-eatest restoration and establishment of 
the kingdom's credit. Not content with this, the legis- 
lature has appointed co^^Tlis^ionc•l•s of arcompts to in- 
spect into past misninnageiiients of the public money, 
and prevent them fur the future. 

■ Evirl o': OvSoi-e.. H. 
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I have in a former paper mentioned tiie act for build- 
ing fiAj new churches in London and Westminster, with 
a fund appropriated for that pious and noble work. But 
while I am mentioning acts of piety, it would be unjust 
to conceal my lord high treasurer's concern for religion, 
which has extended even to another kingdom : his lord- 
sliip Iiaving some months ago obtained of her majesty tlie 
fii'st fruits and tenths to the clergy of Ireland, as he is 
known to have before done to that reverend body here.* 
The act for caiTjing on a trade to the South-sea, pro- 
posed by the same great person, whose thoughts are per- 
petually employed, and ever with success, on the good 
of his couutr}', will, in all probability, if duly executed^ 
be of mighty advantage to the kingdom, and an eyeiiast* 
ing honoiu* to the present parliament. 

I might go on farther, and mention tliat seasonable 
law against excessive gaming ; and putting a stop to that 
scandalous fraud of false musters in the guai'ds; the dili- 
gent and effectual inquiry made by the commons into 
several gross abuses. I might produce many instances of 
their impartial justice in deciding controverted elections, 
against former example, and great provocations to retali- 
ate. I .might show their cheerful readiness in granting 
such vast supplies ; their great unanimity, not to be bro- 
ken by all the arts of a malicious and cunning facti4.»n; 
their unfeigned duty to tlie queen : and lastly, that re- 
presentation made to her majesty fi-om tlie house of com- 
mons, discovering such a spirit and disposition in that no- 
ble assembly to redress all those evils, which a long male- 
administration had brought upon^. 

It is probable, that trusting only to my memory, I may 
have omitted many things of great importance , neither 
do I pretend further in the compass of this paper, than 

* Sec the Journal to Stella, passim, N. 
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to give the world some gcueral, however imperfect idea, 
how worlhilj this great assembly has discharged the trust 
of those wlio so freely chose them ; and what we may 
reasouably hope aud expect hvm the piety, courage, 
wisdom, and loyalty of such excellent patriots, in a time 
so fmilful of occasioiis to excri the ^eatrst abilities. 

And now I conceive the main design I had in writing 
those papei-s is fully executed. A great majority of the 
nation is at length thoroughly convinced, that the queen 
procccvled with ihc highest wisdom hi changing her mi- 
nistry and parliii incut; that under a former administra- 
tion the greatest abuses of all kinds were committed, aud 
the most dangerous attempts against the constitution for 
some time iiitcnded. The whole kingdom liuds the pre- 
sent persons in power, directly and openly pui-suing the 
true service of their queen and country ; and to be such, 
whom their most bitter enemies cannot tax with bribery, 
covetousness, ambition, pride, insolence, or any perni- 
oious principles in religion or government. 

For my own particular, those little barking curs, which 
have so constantly pursued me, I take to be of no farther 
consequence to what I have written, tlian the scoAiog 
slaves of old, placed behind the chariot to put the gene- 
ral in mind of his mortality ; which A^as but a thing {jS 
form, and mak(; no stop or disturbance in the show. How- 
ever, if those perpetual snarlei-s against me had the same 
design, I must own ilicy have ellectually compassed it; 
since nothing can well be more moril fy ing than to reflect, 
tliat I am of the same species with creatures, capable of 
uttering so much scurrility, duluess, fa!s<:hood, and ion* 
pertinence, to liic scandal aud disgrace of humau uature. 
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INCUMBER XLVI. 

THURSDAY, JCNl 14, 1711. 

Melius Twn tangire, clamo. 

When a general has conquered an army, and reduced 
a country to obedience, be often finds it necessary to send 
out small bodies, in order to take in petty castles and 
forts, and beat little straggling parties, which are othei^ 
wise apt to make head, and infest the neighbourhood. 
This case exactly resembles mine'. I count the main 
body of the whigs entirely subdued; at least till ibey 
appear with new reinforcements, I shall reckon them as 
such ; and tiierefore do now find myself at leisure to ex- 
amine inferior abuses. The business I have left is, to 
fall on those wretches that will be still keeping the war 
on foot, when they have no country to defend, no forces 
to bring into tlie field, nor any thing remaining, but their 
bare good will toward faction and mischief: I mean the 
present set of writers, whom I have suflered vithcut 
mole&tation, so long to infest the town. Were there not 
a concurrence from prejudice, party, weak undei-stand- 
ing, and misrcpix-sf-nlation, I should tliink them too in- 
considerable in themselves to dcsrne correction. But 
as my endeavour has bc-cn to exp'-»se the groes im positions 
of the fallen party, I will give a taste, in the following 
petition, of the sincerity of these their factors, to show 
how little those writers for the whig? ^vrv* c:u!«iefl by 
conscience or honour, their hrifinepe being onl^ to gratify 
a prevailing interest 
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to give the Trorldfeome geueral, however imperfect Idea, 
how worthily this great assembly has discharged the trust 
of those wlio so freely chose them ; and what we may 
reasonably hope and expect from the piety, courage, 
ivisdom, and loyalty of such excellent patriots, in a time 
80 finilful of occasions to exert the gi-eatrst abilities. 

And now I conceive the main design I had in writing 
those papei-s is fully executed. A great majority of tlie 
nation is at, Icngtli thorouglily convinced, that tlie queen 
proceeded with the highest wisdom in changing her mi- 
nistry and parliament; that luider a former administra- 
tion the greatest abuses of all kinds were committed, aud 
the most dangerous attempts against the constitution for 
some time intended. The whole kingdom Unds the pre- 
sent persons in power, directly and openly pui-suing tlie 
true service of their queen and countiy ; and to be such, 
whom their most bitter enemies cannot tax with bribery, 
covetousness, ambition, pride, insolence, or any perni- 
cious principles in religion or government. 

For my own pjuticular, those little barking curs, which 
have so constantly pursued me, I take to be of no farther 
consequence to what I have wntten, tlian the scofiiiig 
slaves of old, placed behind tlie chariot to put the gene- 
ral in mind of his mortality ; which was but a thing of 
form, and make no stop or disturbance in the show. How- 
ever, if those perpetual snarlers against me had the same 
desigu, I must own they have ellectually compassed it; 
since nothing can well be more moriifylng than to reflect, 
tliat I am of the same species with creatures, capable of 
uttering so much scurrility, duluess, falsehood, and im* 
pertinence, to tiic scandal aud disgrace of human nature. 
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NUMBER XLYI. 

THURSDAY, JVNl 14, 1711. 
MfUus non tingire. clamo. 

When a general has conquered an army, and reduced 
1 countrj' 10 obedience, lie often finds it necessary to send 
out small bodies, in order to take in petty castles and 
fiirtfl) and beat little straggling parties, \rhjch are other- 
wise apt to make head, and infest the neighbourhood. 
This case exactly resembles mine. I count the main 
body of the whigs entirely subdued; at least till they 
appear with new reinforcements, I shall reckon them as 
such ; and therefnrc do now find mTself at leisure to ex- 
amine inferior abuses. The business I have left is, to 
fall on those wretches that will be still keeping the war 
on fool, w hen they have no country to defend, no forces 
to bring into the field, nor any thii:g remaining, brt their 
bare good will toward lactiou and mischiif : I mean the 
present set of Avriiers, vhom I have suU'ered wiihiut 
molestation, so long to iufr-st the tov n. Were there not 
a concurrence from prejudice, party, Areak uniler>tand- 
ioff, and mi?represeuiaiio'j. I should tliiuk ihcm too iii- 
considerable in themselves to df sf ne coneciion. But 
as my endeavour has been to exp-.-sc the £ro?s impositions 
of the fallen paiiy. I will give a twste. in the following 
petition, of the finceiity of ilie?c tht ii fictors, to i-liow 
how little those writers for the Aviiisr? wf "• ru!'l» v: by 
conscience '^r hoi-our. their Nii^inF?? hrinjr onl> to sralifr 
a prevailing iuteic?'.. 
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" To the right hon<N#able the preseut ministry ; the 
humble petition of the party writers to the late min- 
istry, 

" HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

" That your petitioners have served their time to the 
trade of writing pamphlets and weekly papers, in de- 
fence of the whigs, against the church of England, and 
the christian religion, and her majesty's prerogative, and 
her title to the crown : That, since the late change of 
ministiy, and meeting of this parliament, the said trade 
is mightily fallen off, and the call for the said pamphlets 
and papers much less than formerly ; and it is feared, to 
our farther prejudice, that the Examiner may discon- 
tinue writing, whereby some of your petitioners will be 
thought to utter distress, forasmuch as, through false 
quotations, noted absurdities, and other legal abuses^ 
many of your petitioners, to their great comfort and 
support, were enabled to pick up a weekly subsistence 
out of the said Examiner. 

*' That your said poor petitioners did humbly offer 
your honours to write in defence of the late change of 
ministry and parliament, much cheaper than they did 
for yoiu" predecessors ; which your honoiurs were pleased 
to refuse. 

" Notwithstanding which offer, your petitioners arc 
under daily apprehensions, that your honours will forbid 
them to follow the said trade any longer ; by which your 
petitioners, to the nimiber of fourscore, with their wives 
and families, will inevitably starve, having been bouud 
to no other calling. 

*^ Your petitioners desire your honours will tcnderlj' 
CQDBider the premises, and suffer your said peti'- 
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tioners to continue their trade (those who set them 
at work being still willing to employ them, thouj^h 
at lower rates,) and your said petitioners wilt give 
security to make use of the same stufi^ and ihvss iu 
the same manner, as they alA?ays did, and no other. 
And your petitioners," <fc0 
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JVritUnin January^ 171 M2. 



'* P«p;>ofed at the time to haio ^^^^'n Lord Harco»:rt. N- 
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*«* " I have made Ford cop7 a small pamphlet, and send to the 
press, that I might not be known for its author; His A Letter to the 
October Clubj if you ever heard of such a thing/* Journal to Stella, 
Jan. 18, 1711-12. 

" I dined in the city, where my printer showed me a pamphlet, 
called Advice to the October Clubt which he said was sent him by an 
unknown hand. I commended it mightily j he never suspected me ; 
'tis a two-penny pamphlet" Ibid. Jan. 21. 

*' I wa!; to-night at Ix)rd Ma8ham*s. Lord Dupplin took out my 
ntfw little pamphlet ; and the secretary read a great deal to lord 
treasurer. They all commended it to the skies, and so did I ; and 
they began a health to the author. But I doubt lord treasurer sus- 
pected ; for he said. This is Dr. Davenani^s style; which is his cant, 
when he suspects me. Bat I carried the matter very well. Lord 
treasurer put the pamphlet in his pocket, to read at home.'* Ibid* 
Jan. 23. 

" The little two-penny Letter of Advice to the October ClvJb does not 
sell. I know not the reason ; for it is finely written, 1 assure you ; 
and, like a true author, I grow fond of it, because it does not sell. 
You know that is usual to i^Titers, to condemn the judgment of the 
world. If I had hinted it to be mine, every body would have bought 
it : but it is a great secret." Ibid. Jan. 23. 

" Tlie pamphlet of Advice to the October Club begins now to sell ; 
but I believe its fame will hardly roach Ireland : 'tis finely written^ I 
assure voii." Ibid. Feb. 1, 
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Aboct tbe year, vheu her late majesty of blesBed 
memory ihoufl;ht proper to change her ministry, and 
brought ill Mr Harley, Mr. St. John, Sir Simon Har- 
coiirt, and some others ; the first of these being made an 
earl and lord treasurer, he was soon after blamed by the 
friends for not maXing a general sweep of all tbe whiga^ 
as tlie latter did of their adversaries upon her majesty's 
death, vthen they came into power. At that time a great 
luunbar of parliament men, amoimting to above two 
hiuidred, grew so warm upon the slowness of the treasiu^r 
in this parr, that they iormed themseives into a body 
under the name of the OcioIkt Club,"^ and had many 
meeting:?, to consult upon some methods that might s^'ur 
00 those in power, so tliat they might make a quicker 

* •• Some month- azo, the leading member? of ihe House of Com- 
niJKi* of ih«» lil-h church, or lory i-arty, set up a cli.b, which act 
occe or twice at the Eeil Tavern in Kinz-«lre€t, W'cstmiDsttr; h.ad 
3rhic3, beini ^La'm.y toir.iored oi' cGr:r.tiy zenllemen, who, whrn a*. 
iio:ne. generail}' drack Oetob^^r "o*er, was therefore called, Th< Oc- 
tnibtr Club. This «:<riety. during the whole firn «e£«ion of this par- 
liameat. had ^ODe b'iad'old iDto all the measures of the present mic* 
ineri : bat many of tiiC-n], who had hitherto been ai£u«ed and deiud^rd 
sriui Vila prccii**:- ci" jreferaieLt. sjrpectinr t:.e jrime manager to 
bo mx ambideattro^: trickner. ?r,d beiaz like to 9.y cff. ?. friend to ;he 
lori treaaiircr wro:e ar.d yubliihed t-e r.lloAlr.i' i Ivce.*' Political 
State. Feb. 1711-1 J, p. liD : wr.ere an alphabetical li-t of the mem- 
bers of the October ClL:b IJ-? in njaaber" i? given. — Se« a fsrJier ac- 
C'tKJQt of this ciLj. and c-f the ir.eth'-d* by wLich it w_s rcd'jced, ia 
t:ie Dean's "Merjiii: relating :o ir.c Chaaze in the Que:n*< Minis- 
try.'* On. its dis«oIi-t;:-.'i. a considerable nuniber of xhe members 
b«IoL:::n^ to it fr-rmeJ &:.'>*.:.t.r, u^der the d'!:ncir.inat-on cf the 
Mirc'i Cl:ib, which was 'L"-^*-v..: rf no i-.-nz delation; a clrc-.n?- 
st^.iice o»-ia? to ti-r prudent mar-az-erieiit cf :*-e lord xrt^r-ircr ffe:-- 
l€r and Mr. ?Lc.-r : \rr St. J. -=. X. 
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despatch ia removing all of the ivhig leaveo from the 
employments they stiU possessed. To prevent the ill 
consequences of this discontent amon^ so many worthy 
members, the rest of the ministry joined with the trea- 
surer, partly to pacify, and pai-tly divide those, who 
were in greater haste than moderate men tliougbt conve- 
nient. It was well known, that the supposed author met 
a considerable number of this club in a public house, 
where he con\ inced them very plainly of the treasiu^er's 
sincerity, irith many of those veiy reasons which are 
urged in tlie following discourse, beside some others 
which were not so proper to appear at that time in print. 
The treasiu-er alk ged in his defence, that such a treat- 
ment would not consist with prudence, because there 
were many employments to be bestowed, which required 
skill and practice ; that several gentlemen, who possess- 
ed them, had been long versed, very loyal to her majes- 
ty, had never been violent party men, and were ready to 
fall into all honest measures for the service of their queen 
and country. But however, as offices became vacant, 
ho would humbly recommend to her majesty such gen- 
tlemen, whose principles with regard both to church and 
state his friends would approve of, and he would be 
ready to accept their recommendations. Thus the earl 
proceeded in procuring employments for those, who de- 
served them by their honesty and abilities to execute 
them which I confess to have been a singularity not 
very likely to be imitated. However the gentlemen of 
this club still continued uneasy that no quicker progress 
was made in removals, until those who were least violent 
began to soften a little, or, by dividing them, the whole 
aflfair dropped. During this difficidty, we have been 
assured that the following discourse was very seasonably 
published with great success; showing the difficulties 
that the Earl of Oxford lay under, and lus real desire. 
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that all peiBODs in emploTiuent should be true loyal 
churchmea, zealous for her majesty's hoooui* and safety, 
as well as for the succession m the house of Hanover, if 
the queen should happen to die without issue. Thia 
discouise having been published about the year 1711, 
and many of the facts forgotten, would not have been 
generally understood without some explanation, which 
we have now endeavoured to give, because it seems a 
point of history too material to be lost. We owe thu 
piece of intelligence to an intimate of the supposed au- 
thor. 
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SOME ADVICE 

HUMBLY OFFERED TO 

THE MEMBERS 

OF THB 

OCTOBER CLUB. 



Gentleven, 
Since the first institution of your society, I have al- 
-vvays thought you capable of the greatest things. Such 
a number of pei*sons, members of parliament, true lovers 
of our constitution ui church ami state, meeting at cer- 
tain times, and mixing business and conversation toge- 
ther, witliout the forms and consti'aint necessary te be 
observed in public assemblies, must veiy much improve 
each other's undei-standing, correct and fix your judg- 
ment, and prepare yourselves against any designs of tJie 
opposite party. Upon the opening of this session an iu- 
citleiit has happened, to provide against the consequences 
thereof, will require youi* utmost vigilance and appli- 
cation. All this last summer, the enemy was irorking 
under ground, and laying their train ; Uiey gradually 
became more frequent and bold in their pamphlets aud 
papers, while those on our side were dropped, as if wc 
Imd no farther occasion fur them. Some time before, au 
opportunity fell into their hands, which they have cul- 
tivated orer since ; and thereby have cndeavourc^l, iu 
some sort, to turn those arts against us, A\bicli had bceu 
so elTt dually cn)ployed to their miu ; a plain demcnstra- 
tioii of their superior skill at intrigue ; to make a strata- 
*^('i\] siiccoed a second time, aud this even against ihw^t' 
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'vbo first tried it upon them. I know not wht tber this 
opponuuity I have mentioned could hare been pre- vot- 
ed by any care, without straining a verj' tender point ; 
which those chiefly concerned avoided by all means, be- 
cause it mi^ht seem a counterpart of what they had so 
much condemned in their predecessors; although it is 
certain tlie two cases wei-e widely diflV-rent : and if poli- 
cy had once eot the better of good nature, all had been 
safe, for there was no dai^ger in view; but the conse- 
quences of this were foreseen fn m the bezlnnin?; and 
thofie who kept the watch had early wamiug of it. It 
would have been a nnsterpiece of [irudence. in this case, 
to have made a friend of an enemy. But whetlier that 
were possible to be compassed, or whether it wne ever 
attempted, is now too late to inquure. All accomm«>fla- 
tion was rendered desperRte. by an unlucky pn cccdhig 
some monihs a so at Windsor, v liicli was a declaration of 
war. too fr-'iik and jrenerous for that suuation of 'cifTairs; 
and I am told was not approved of by a cf rtain great 
minister.' It was obvious to suppose, that in a particu- 
lar, where the honoiur an<l interest of a hiisbnndr wf re so 
closelv united with thosc of a viiV-.+ lie might be surf of 
her utmc-st endeavours for his protection, although she 
neither loved nor esteeme-l him. The danger of losing 
power, favour, profit, and shelter fron: domestic tyranny, 
were stroi^g inciienif iiis to stir up a working brain, early- 
practised in all the arts of intriguing. Neither is it safe 
to count upon the we:;kn*-=5of any man's uuderstandMig, 
who is thoroughly por.-(?ftd viih the spirit of revenge, 
to --hirpen !iir? invti.tion : nothing else is r» quired be side 
obsequiou-jin ss and atsiiluity^ which, as they are often 
ihe tilcn-s of iht »e who have no be-tter, so thov are apt 
10 make impressions upcu the l>est and greatc-.t min*!?. 

'" The lord trfasi.rer. ?f . 

* Tiie Du^e and Du»;ht'«cf Sno.r.r^* >' 
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It was no small advantage to the designing party, that 
since the adventure at Windsor, the person on Tfhom we 
so much depend,* was long absent bj sickness; which 
hindered liini from pursuing those measures, that minis- 
ters are in prudence forced to take, to defend their coun- 
try and themselves against an irritated faction. The ne- 
gotiators on the other side, improved tliis favourable con- 
juncture to the utmost; and by an unparalleled boldness, 
accompanied with many falsehoods, persuaded certain 
lords (who were already in the same principle, but were 
afraid of making a wrong step, lest it should lead them 
out of their coaches into the dirt) that voting in appear- 
ance against the court, would be tlie safest course to 
avoid the danger they most apprehended, which was that 
of losing their pensions ; and their opinions, when produ- 
ced, by seemingly contradicting tlieir interest, have an 
appearance of virtue into the bargain. This,- with some 
arguments of more immediate power, went far in pixidu- 
cing that strange unexpected tuin we have so lately 
seen, and fi'om winch our adversai-ies reckoned upon 
such wonderful effects; and some of them, pailicularly 
my lord chief justice, began to act as if all were akeady 
hi tlieir power. 

But although the moi*e immediate causes of this de- 
sertion were what I h .ve above related, yet I am apt to 
^bink it would haidly have been attempted, or at least 
not have succeeded, but for a prevailing opinion, that 
the cluircli party and the ministers had different views, or 
»t least were not so fii'nily united as tliey ought to have 
))tcn. It was commonly said, and I suppose not without 
.^oiji'i ground of trutli, that many gentlemen of your club 
were discontented to find so little done ; that they thought 
v lookcil as if ilie people were not in earnest ; that Ihry 

•■ Tli«> ionl Iroasurcr. N 
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expected to see a thorough cliaDge with respect to em- 
plojments; and although eveiy man could not be pro- 
vided for, yet when all places -were filled nith persons 
of ^ood principles, there would be fewer complaints, and 
less danger from the other pai-ty : that this change was 
hoped for all last summer, and even to the opening of 
the session, yet uothins done. Ou the otliei- hand, it 
was ui'ged by sonic, in favour of the ministry, tliat it 
was impossible to find employments for one pretender in 
twewtv ; and thcrffore in 2ralir\ ins one, nineteen would 
be disoblised ; but nhile nil had leave to hope, they 
would all ciKleavour to dpsrrve : bnt this again uas es- 
teemed a very sliRir-.r,- policy, which was too easily seen 
through, must soon como to an end, and would cause a 
general disconunt, with twenty other objections to which 
it was liable: and indefd, considerinc: the short life of 
ministers in our climate, it writ, m ith sonic reason, thought 
a little hard, that those for "whom any employment was 
intended, should by such a delay, be probably deprived 
of half their benefit ; not to mention, tliat a ministry is 
best confirmed, when all inferior oiiiccrs are in its inte- 
rest. 

I have set thi? cause of complaint in the strongest lighi. 
ahhoush mv drsign is to endeavour that it should have 
no manner of w^ i^hi witl^you. as I am confident our ad- 
versaries counted upon, and do still expi.ct to find might;, 
advantages bv it. 

But it is nece.=i?ary to s?y something to ih!^ objcciioi;. 
which, in a!! app*:ay?.:ir". lie? so hard upon ihf pre>en* 
ministiy. Vr'li;*t shall I oftlr upon so teiifki- a point ' 
how shall I convey nu r.rjawer iliM none will appivheiK!. 
except ihojrC t'or v.honi I ia'':id it? I have often piiie.1 
the condition of great mini-iitrs, upon several accounts ; 
but never so much upon any. as when their duty obi is:c> 
them to bear the blame and eiivv of actions, for which 
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they will not be aDswerable in the next world, though 
Ihej dare not conviDce the present, till it is too late. 
This letter is sent you, gentlemen, from no mean hand, 
uor from a person uninformed, though, for the rest, as 
little concerned in point of interest for any change of 
ministry, as most others of his fellow-subjects. I may, 
therefore, assume so much to myself, as to desire you will 
depend upon it, that a short time will make manifest, 
how little the defect you complain of ought to lie at that 
door, where your enemies would be glad to see you place 
it. The wisest man, who is not very near the spring of 
affairs, but views them only in their issues and events, 
will be apt to fix applauses and reproaches in the wrong 
place ; which is the true cause of a weakness, that I ne- 
ver yet knew great ministers witliout ; I mean, their be- 
ing deaf to all advice : for, if a person of the best under^ 
standing offers his opinion in a point where he is not mas- 
ter of all the circumstances, (which perhaps are not to be 
Cold) 'tb a hundred to one but he runs into an absurdity : 
whence it is, that ministers fiilsely conclude themselves 
to be equally wiser than others in general things, where 
the common reason of mankind ought to be the judg^ 
and is probably less biassed than theirs. I have knowa 
a gi'cat man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a point of 
^o importance, against the adv jp e of every friend he had, 
till it ended in his ruin. I have seen great abilities ren- 
dered utterly useless, by unaccountable and unnecessa- 
ry delay, and by difficulty of access, by which a tliou- 
Fand opportunities are suffered to escape. I have ob- 
served the strongest shouldere sink under too great a load 
of business, for want of dividing a due proportion among 
otliers. These, and moi*e that might be named, are ve- 
ry obvious failings, which every rational man may be 
allowed to discern, as well as lament; and wherein the 
wisept minister may receive advice from others, of infe- 
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lior undcrstandiog. But in those actions where vre arc 
not thoroughly iuformed of all the motives and circum- 
stances^ it is hardly possible that our jud<:nient should 
Dot be mistaken. I hare often been one of ihe compa- 
DJ-. irhere ire have all blamed a measure taken, which 
has afterward proved the only one that could possibly 
have succeeded. Xay, I have known those very men, 
who have forme rlv been in the secret of alTairs. w hen a 
new set of people hath come iu, oflenng their refinements 
and conjeciurc-s, in a very plausible manner, upon what 
' was passing, and widely eiT iu all they advanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been ffiven for com- 
plaints that enough has not been tloiie. thos^ compl.-^ints 
should not be cairird so far. as to make us fcr£:et what 
hath been done; whicli. at firft. was a ?icai deal more 
than we hope<^. or thought practicable : and you may be 
assured, that so niucJi courage and address were not em- 
ployed in the beginning of so great a work, widiout a 
resolution of cany ics it through, iis fast as c-pponiuiiiies 
would oiler. Any of the most sanguine gentlemen in 
your club, would gladly have com[K)undcd two years 
ago, to have been assured of seeing affairs in the present 
situation : it is pri::cipally to the abilities of oiif. great 
person, that you. geuikmeu. owe the happiness of meet- 
ing logeiher. to culiivate the good prijiciplos, aLd fonn 
yourselves i:no a bo-Jy Icr d-fe-.uiLg your countrj-, 
against a restless and clatigcrous faction. It is to the 
same we all owe thai n;i-'hr^- ch rjige in the r/iOsi import- 
ant posuof the kiug'iom: that we see the sacird p'rson 
of oiur prince cncompr^s'^d by those, wliom w: oiu^elvts 
would have clioseri. if it h:\d been left to uiu power : ^:n 
if everv thins besides that ^ou could wish. Las ix-: l>ee:. 
biibpno done, you will be but just to impute it to sor.x 
powerful though unknown impeJimecls, wherein thr 
miuistrv is more to be lamcmed than blsrced Bu' 
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there is good reason to hope, from the Yigorous proceed- 
ings of the court, that these impediments ivill in a short 
time efTectuallj be removed : and one great motive to 
hasten the removal of them, will doubtless be, the reflec- 
tion upon those dangerous consequences, which* had like 
to have ensued upon not removing them before. Be- 
sides, after so plain and formidable a conviction, that 
mild and moderate methods meet with no other reception 
ur return, than to serve as opportunities to the insatiable 
malice of an enemy ; power will awake to vindicate it- 
self, and disarm its opposers, at least of all offensive wea- 
pons. 

Consider, if jou please, how hard beset tlie present 
ministry has been on every side : by the impossibility of 
carrying on the war any longer, without taking the most 
desperate courses ; or of recovering Spain irom the house 
of Bourbon, although we could continue it many years 
longer : by the clamours of a faction against any peace 
without that condition, which the most knowing among 
themselves allowed to be impracticable ; by the secret 
cabals of foreign ministers, wlio endeavoured to inflame 
our people, and spirited up a sinking faction to blast our 
endeavours for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender; not to mention the danger 
they have been in, from private insinuations, of such a 
nature as it was almost unpossiblc td fence against. These 
clouds now ben^in to blow over, and those who are at the 
helm, will have leisure to look about them, and complete 
what yet remains to be done. 

That confederate body, which now makes up the ad- 
verse party, consists of a union so monstroiis and unna- 
tural, that in a little tinio it must of necessity fall to pieces. 
The dissenters, witli reason, think themselves betraJPed 

* Had like^a. bad phra?c; it slioiiW be—' wliidi n^cre likdjf to 
b^^rc ensued, Ac' S. 
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and sold by tlieir brethren. Wliat they have been told. 
that tlie present bill against occasional conformity was to 
prevent a greater e\\U is an excuse too gross to pass : and 
if any other profound i-efincnirnt -were meant, it is now 
come to nothing. The remaining sections of the party 
have no other tie, but tliat of an' inveterate hatred and 
rancour against those in power, witliout agreeing in any 
other common interest, not cemented by principle, or per- 
sonal friondsliip : I speak particularly of their leadere ; 
and althou<ih 1 know that court enmities are as inconstant 
as its friend&liips, yet from the difference of temper and 
principle, as well as the scars remaing of former animosi- 
ties, I am persuaded their league will not be of long con- 
tinuance : I know several of them, who will never par- 
don those with whom they are now in confederacy ; and 
when once they see the present ministry thoroughly fix- 
ed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a cold scent, 
or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party con- 
tinues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruisr-s of their 
fall, which pain them afresh since th« ir late disappoint- 
ment, they will leave no arts untried to recover them- 
selves; and it behoves all, who have any regani for 
the safety of tiie queen or her kingdom, to join nnnni- 
mously against an advri-sary, \^ho will return full 
fraught with vengeance, upon the first opportunity that 
sliall offer : and this perhaps is more to be reg^irded, be- 
cause that party seem } et to have a reserve of hope in 
the same qnaner, whence their last reinforcement cnme. 
^fcither can •ny lirins: cultivate this hope of iheii's so 
muc!), as a dis'igreement among oui-selves, founded upon 
a jealousy of the ministiy ; who I think need no better 
a testimony of their good intentions, than the incessant 
rage of the party-leaders against them. 

L 2 
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There is one fault, which both sides are apt to charge 
upon themselves, and very generously commend their 
adversaries, for the conti*ar7 virtue. The tones ac- 
knowledge, that the whigs outdid them in rewarding 
their friends, and adhering to each other : the whigs al- 
low the same to the tones. I am apt to think, that the 
former may a little excel the latter in this point ; for, 
doubtless, the tones are less vindictive of the two ; and 
whoever is remiss in punishing, will probably be so in 
rewarding : althougli, at the same time, I well remember 
the clamours often raised during the reign of that party, 
agauist tlie leaders, by those who thought their merits 
were not rewarded ; and they had reason on theur sidc^ 
because U is no doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and 
conscience for nothing : but surely the case is very dif» 
ferent at this time, when, whoever adheres to the ad- 
ministration, does service to God, his prince, and his 
country, as well as contributes to his own private interest 
and safety. 

But if the whig leaders were more grateful in re- 
^varding their friends, it must be avowed likewise, that 
(lie bulk of them were in general more zealous for the 
service of their party, even when abstracted from any 
private advantage, as might be observed in a thousand 
Instances ; for which I would likewise commend them, 
if it were not unnatural for mankind, to be more violent 
in an ill cause, than a good one. 

The pcr[)etual discord of factions, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our govciu- 
m( nt, have controlled many maxims among us. The 
court and country party, which used to be the old di- 
vision, seems now to be ceased, or suspended, for better 
times, and worse princes. The queen and ministry are 
at this time fully in tlie true interest of the kingdom ; 
and therefore the court and country are of a side ^ anA 
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the ivhigs, who originally were of the latter, are now of 
neither, but an independent faction nursed up b}' Uie ne- 
c^slties, or mistakes, of a late good, although unexpe- 
rienced prince. Court and counti^' ought therefore to 
join their forces against these common enemies, until 
they are entirely dispersed and disabled. It is enougli 
to arm ourselves against them, when we consider thai 
the greatest misfortunes which can befall the nation, are 
what would most answer their interest and their wishes ; 
a perpetual war increases their money, and breaks and 
beggars their landed enemies. The ruin of the church 
would please the dissenters, deists, and socinians, where- 
of the body of tlieir party consists. A commonwealth, 
or a protector, would gratify the republican principles of 
some, and the ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an inferior 
nature, such I mean as I have already mentioned, 
should be carried so far as to give any ill impression ol 
the present ministry. If all things have not beea 
hitherto done as you, gentlemen, could reasonably wish, 
it can be imputed only to the secret instruments of that 
faction. The truth of this has appeared from some laic 
incidents, more visibly than formerly. IVcitlier do I 
believe that any one will now make a doubt, wlietlier 
a certain person be in earnest, after the united and avow- 
ed endeavours of a whole party to strike directly at his 
head. 

When it happens by some private cross intrigues, that 
a great man has not tliat power wliicli is thought due to 
his station, he will however probably desue the reputa- 
tion of it, without which lie neither can preserve tlie 
dignity, nor hardly go through the common business of 
his place ; yet is it that reputation to which he owes all 
the envy and hatred of others, as well as his own dis- 
quiets. Mean time, his expecting friends impute aB 

L 3 
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their disap[)oiotments to some deep design, or to his de-* 
feet of good will ; and his enemies are sure to cr7 up his 
excess of power, especially in those points where they 
are coiifldent it is most sliortened. A minister, in this 
difficult case, is sometimes forced to preserve his credit, 
by forbearing what is in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; or, per- 
haps, for fear of showing an inclination contrary to that 
of his master. Yet all this while he lies under the re- 
proach of delay, unsteadiness, or want of sincerity. So 
tliat there are many inconveniences and dangers, either 
in discovering, or concealing the want of power- 
jS"either is it hai-d to conceive, that ministers may 
Iiappen to suiTer for tlie sins of their predecessors, who, 
by their great abuses and monopolies of power and 
favour, have taught princes to be more thrifty for the 
future, in the distribution of both. And as in common 
life, whoever has been long confined, is very fond of his 
liberty, and \\ill not easily endure the very appearance 
of restraint, even from those who have been the instru* 
mcnts of f etting hijn free ; so it is with the recovery- of 
power, which is usually attended with an undistinguish- 
ed jealous}", lest it should be again invaded. In such a 
juncture, I cannot discover why a wise and honest man 
should venture to place himself at the head of aifairs, 
upon any other regard than the safety of his country, 
and the advice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from 
coming in. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground of sus- 
picion or dislike, which you, gentlemen, or others who 
wifeh well to their countr}', may have entertained about 
persons or proceedings, but what may probably be mis- 
apprt bended, even by tliose who think they have the 
best information, ^^ay, I will venture to go one step 
farlh<T, by adding, that although it may not be prudent to 
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^qieal out upon this occnnon ; yet whoever vill reason 
impartially upon the whole state of aflfain, must entirely 
acquit the ministry of that delay and neutrality, \vhich 
have been laid to tlieir charge. Or, suppose some small 
part of this accusation were tnu', (which I positively 
know to be otherwise, whereof the world will soon be 
conviuced) yet the cjnsequciices of any resentment at 
tlna time, must either be none at all, or the most fatal that 
can be imagined ; for, if the pi-esent ministry be made 
80 uneasy, that a change be thought uecessaiy, things 
"Will return of course into the old hands of those, whose 
little fingers will be found heavier than their prodeccs- 
fon' loind. The whig faction is so dexterous at con-upt- 
ing, and the people so susceptible of it, that you cannot 
be ignorant how easy it will be, afteT such a turn of af- 
fairs, upon a new election, to procure a majority against 
you. They will resume their power, with a spirit like 
that of Mail us or SyDn, or the last triumvirate ; and 
those miuistrrs who hnve been most censured for too 
much hesitation, will fall the first sacrifices to their ven- 
geance : but tiiese are the smallest mischiefs to he ap- 
prehended honi such leluniiiig exiles. What security 
can a prince hope for his person, or his crown, or even 
for the monarchy itself ? He must expect to see his best 
--. friends brought to the scaffold, for asserting his rights ; to 
see his prerogative trampled on, and his treasure applied 
to feed the avarice of those, who make themselves his 
keepei-s; to hear himself treated with insolence and 
contempt; to have his family purj2:ed at pleasure by their 
humour and malice : and to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer than his ephori shall think 

fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such a 

cliange of alTairs, as that envenomed party is now pro- 
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they will not be answerable in the next world, though 
Ihcj dare not convince the present, till it is too late. 
This letter is sent you, gentlemen, from no mean hand, 
uor from a person uninformed, though, for the rest, as 
little concerned in point of interest for any change of 
ministry, as most others of his fellow-subjects. I may, 
therefore, assume so much to myself, as to desire you will 
depend upon it, that a short time will make manifest, 
how little the defect you complain of ought to lie at that 
door, where your enemies would be glad to see you place 
it. The wisest man, who is not very near the spring of 
affairs, but views them only in their issues and events, 
will be apt to fix applauses and reproaches in the wrong 
place ; which is the true cause of a weakness, that I ne- 
ver yet knew great ministers without ; I mean, their be- 
ing deaf to all advice : for, if a person of the best under^- 
standing offers his opinion in a point where he is not mas- 
ter of all the circumstances, (which perhaps are not to be 
Cold) 'tb a hundred to one but he runs into an absurdity : 
whence it is, that ministers fiilsely conclude themselves 
to be equally wiser than others in general things, where 
ttie common ]*eason of mankind ought to be the judge, 
and is probably less biassed than theirs. I have knon-s 
a great man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a point of 
-no importance, against the advjpe of every friend he had, 
till it ended in his ruin. I have seen great abilities ren- 
dered utterly useless, by unaccountable and unnecessa- 
ry delay, and by difliculty of access, by which a tliou^ 
Fund opportunities are suffered to escape. I have ob- 
served the strongest shoulders sink under too great a load 
of business, for want of dividing a due proportion among 
others. These, and more that might be named, are vc- 
ly obvious failings, which every rational man may be 
allowed to discern, as well as lament; and wherein the 
^ isest minister may receive advice from otliers, of iiife- 
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lior undcrBtandiDg. But in those actions where vc arc 
not thoroughly informed of all the motives and cii'cum- 
stancca, it is hardly possible that our judgment should 
not be mistaken. I have often been one of the compa- 
ny, where we have all blamed a measure taken, which 
has afterward proved the only one tlmt could possibly 
have succeeded. Nay, I have kuown those very men, 
who have formerly been m the secret of affairs, when a 
new set of people hath come in, ofleriug their refinements 
and conjectures, in a very plausible maimer, upon what 
' wras passing, and widely err in all they advanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been given for com-, 
plaints that enough has not been done, those complaints 
should not be carried so far, as to make us forget what 
hath been done; wliicl^ at first, was a great deal more 
than we hoped, or thought practicable ; and you may be 
assured, that so much courage and address were nbt em- 
ployed in the beginning of so great a work, without a 
resolution of cany ing it through, as fast as opportunities 
would offer. Any of tlie most sanguine gentlemen in 
your club, would gladly have compounded two years 
ago, to have been assured of seeing affairs in the present 
situation : it is principally to the abilities of one great 
person, that you, gentlemen, owe the happiness of meet- 
ing together, to cultivate the good principles, and form 
yourselves into a body for defending your countr}', 
against a restless and dangerous faction. It is to the 
same we all owe that mighty change in the most import- 
ant posts of the king<lom ; that we see the sacred pci-son 
of our piince encompassed by those, wliom we ourselves 
would have chosen, if it had been left to our power : and 
if eveiy thing besides that you could wisli, has not been 
hitlprto done, you will be but just to impute it to some 
powerful, though unknown impediments, wherein thf 
ministry is more to be lamented than blamed. But 
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there is good reason to hope, from the vigorous proceed- 
ings of the court, that these impediments irill in a short 
time effectually be removed : and one great motive to 
hasten the removal of them, will doubtless be, the reflec- 
tion upon those dangerous consequences, which* had like 
to have ensued upon not removing them before. Be- 
sides, after so plain and formidable a conviction, that 
mild and moderate methods meet with no other reception 
ur return, than to serve as opportunities to the insatiable 
malice of an enemy ; power will awake to vindicate it- 
self, and disarm its opposers, at least of all offensive wea- 
pons. 

Consider, if jou please, how hard beset tlie present 
ministiy has been on every side : by the impossibility of 
.carrying on the war any longer, without taking the most 
desperate courses ; or of recovering Spain irom the house 
of Bourbon, although we could continue it many years 
longer : by the clamours of a faction against any peace 
without that condition, which the most knowing among 
themselves allowed to be impracticable ; by the secret 
cabals of foreign ministers, who endeavoui*cd to inflame 
our people, and spirited up a sinking faction to blast our 
endeavours for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender; not to mention the danger 
they have been in, from private insinuations, of such a 
nature as it Avas almost impossible td fence against. These 
clouds now begin to blow over, and those w ho ai-e at the 
helm, will have leisure to look about them, and complete 
what yet remains to be done. 

That confederate body, which now makes up the ad- 
verse party, consists of a union so monstrous and unna- 
tiu-al, that in a little time it must of necessity fall to pieces. 
The dissenters, m ith reason, think themselves l>etra)Ped 

* I fad likc—a. bad phrP^e; it slioiiW be—* which ncrt liktly to 
h^^rc ens'icd, Ac' S. 
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and sold by their brethren. What they have been told, 
that tlie present bill against occasional conformity iras to 
prevent a greater evil, is an excuse too gross to pass : and 
if any other profound i-efineniont were meant, it is uori' 
come to nothing. The remaining sections of the party 
have no other tie, but that of a'l inveterate hatred and 
rancour against those in power, without agreeing ia any 
other common interest, not cemented by principle, or per- 
sonal friendship : I speak particularly of their leaders ; 
and although 1 know that court enmities are as inconstant 
as its friendsliips, yet from the difference of temper and 
principle, as well as the scars remaing of former animosi* 
ties, I am persuaded their league will not be of long con- 
tinuance : I know several of them, who will never par- 
don those with whom tiiry are now in confederacy ; and 
when once they see the present ministry thoroughly fix- 
ed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a cold scent, 
or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party con- 
tinues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruises of their 
fall, which pain them afresh since their late disappoint- 
ment, they will leave no arts unti-ied to recover them- 
selves; and it behoves all, who have any regard for 
the safety of tiie queen or her kingdom, to join unani- 
mously against an adversary, \^ho will return full 
fraught with vengeance, upon the first opportunitj- that 
shall offer : and tiiis perhaps is more to be regarded, be- 
cause that party geem yet to have a reserve of hope in 
the same quarter, whence their last reinforcement cnme. 
Xcither can «ny tiling cultivate this hope of theirs so 
much, as a disagreement among oui-selves, founded upon 
a jealousy of the ministiy ; ^^ho I think need no better 
a testimony of their good intentions, than the hicessant 
rage of the party-leaders against them. 

L 2 
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There is one fault, ^hich both sides are apt to charge 
upon themselves, and verj generously commend their 
adversaries, for the contrary virtue. The tories ac- 
knowledge, that the whigs outdid them in rewarding 
their friends, and adiiering to each other : the whigs al- 
low the same to the tories. I am apt to think, that the 
former may a little excel the latter in this point ; for, 
doubtless, the tories are less vindictive of the two ; and 
whoever is remiss in punishing, will probably be so in 
rewarding : althougli, at the same time, I well remember 
the clamours often raised during the reign of that party, 
agauist the leaders, by those who thought their merits 
were not rewarded ; and they had reason on their side^ 
because it is no doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and 
conscience for nothing : but surely the case is very difc 
ferent at this time, when, whoever adheres to the ad- 
ministiation, does service to God, his prince, and his 
coiuitry, as well as contributes to his own private interest 
and safety. 

But if the whig leaders were more grateful in re- 
'ivarding their friends, it must be avowed likewise, that 
the bulk of them were in general more zealous for the 
service of their party, even when abstracted from any 
private advantage, as might be observed in a thousand 
Instances ; for whicli I would likewise commend them, 
if it were not unnatural for mankind, to be more violent 
in an ill cause, than a good one. 

The perpetual discord of factions, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our govcrur 
mf nt, have controlled many maxims among us. The 
court and countiy party, which used to be the old di- 
vision, seems now to be ceased, or suspended, for better 
times, and worse princes. The queen and ministry are 
it tliis time fiilly in tlie true interest of the kingdom; 
and therefore the court and country are of a side ; anA 
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the isrbigs, who origioally were of the latter, are now of 
neither, but an independent faction nursed up b}' tlie ne- 
cessities, or mistakes, of a late good, although unexpe- 
rienced prince. Court and countiT' ought therefore to 
join tbeir forces against these common enemies, until 
they are entirely dispersed and disabled. It is enou^ 
to arm ourselves against them, when we consider tliat 
the greatest misfortunes which can befall the nation, are 
what would most answer their interest and their wishes ; 
a perpetual war increases their money, and breaks and 
beggars their landed enemies. The ruin of the church 
would please the dissenters, deists, and socinians, where- 
of the body of their party consists. A commonwealth, 
CNT a protector, would gratify the republican principles of 
some, and the ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an inferior 
nature, such I mean as I have already mentioned, 
should be carried so fai' as to give any ill impression oi 
the present ministry. If all things have not beea 
hitherto done as you, gentlemen, could reasonably wish. 
it can be imputed only to the secret instruments of that 
faction. The trut]i of this has appeared from some la-.e 
incidents, more visibly than formerly. Neiilier do I 
believe tliat any one will now make a doubt, whether 
a certain pci*sou be in earnest, after the united and avow- 
cd endeavours of a whole party to strike directly at his 
head. 

"When it happens by some private cross intrigues, that 
a great man has not that power which is thought due to 
his station, he will however probably desiie the reputa- 
tion of it, without which he neither can preserve the 
dignity, nor hardly go through the common business of 
his place ; yet is it that reputation to which he owes all 
tlie envy and hatred of others, as well as his own di£- 

#)uiets. Mean time, his expecting friends impute all 

L 3 
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their disappoiotmcnts to some deep design, or to his d&-^ 
feet of good will ; and his enemies are sure to or7 up his 
excess of power, especially in those points where they 
are confident it is most shortened. A minister, in this 
difficult case, is sometimes forced to preserve his credit, 
by forbearing what is in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; or, per- 
haps, for fear of showing an inclination contrary to that 
of his master. Yet all this while he lies under the re- 
proach of delay, unsteadiness, or want of sincerity. So 
that there are many inconveniences and dangers, either 
in discovering, or concealing the want of power. 
Neither is it hai-d to conceive, that ministers may 
liappen to suiTer for tlie sins of their predecessors, whoi, 
by their great abuses and monopolies of power and 
favour, have taught princes to be more thrifty for the 
future, in the distribution of both. And as in common 
life, whoever has been long confined, is very fond of his 
liberty, and will not easily endure the very appearance 
of rostraint, even from those who have been the instru* 
mcnts of FCtting him free ; so it is with the recovciy of 
power, w hich is usually attended with an undistinguish- 
ed jealous}', lest it should be again invaded. In such a 
juncture, I cannot discover why a wise and honest man 
should venture to place himself at the head of atfairs, 
upon any other regard than the safety of his country, 
and the advice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from 
coming in. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground of sus- 
picion or dislike, which you, gentlemen, or others who 
wlbh well to their countr}', may have entertained about 
persons or proct^edings, but what may probably be mis- 
apprehended, even by those who think they have the 
best information. Nay, I will venture to go one step 
farther, by adding, that although it may DOt be prudent to 
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speak out upon this orcnsion ; yet whoever will reason 
impartially upon the whole state of afTairv. must entirely 
acquit the ministry of that delay and neutrality, ivhich 
hare been laid to their charge. Or, suppose some small 
part of this accusation were tnu*, (which I positively 
know to be oiherwise, whereof the world vill soon be 
convinced) yet the c jnsequcucrs of any resent mrnt at 
this time, must eith<rr hv none at all or the most fatal that 
can be imasined ; for, if the pi-e<ent ministry be mad<* 
so uneasy, that a change be thought ncccFsary. thin^ 
will return of course into the old hands of those, whos'* 
little fingers will b*- found heavier than their prr deccs- 
sore* loind. Tlie whip faction is so df xtf reus at corrupt- 
ing, Rnd the pcoplo bO susceptible of it, that you cannot 
be ignorant how easy it will be. after such a turn of af- 
fairs, upon a new election, to procure a majority against 
you. They will resume ih'^ir pov.er, wiilj a spirit like 
that of 3Iaiius or Sylh. or tlie last trium\irate; and 
those miuist.rs who hvve beon most censured f(>r too 
much hesitation, will fall the first sacrifices to the :r ven- 
geance : but these arc the smr^^lcst misclilefs to he ap- 
preheudtd fioni such leuuiilng exiles. V.hat securitv 
can a prince hope for his pi'rson, or his crown, or even 
for the monarchy itself ? He must expect to see his Ix-st 
ii lends brought to the scaffold, for asserting his rights ; to 
see his prerogative trampled on, and his treasure applied 
to feed the avarice of l!:ose, who make themselves his 
keepers; to hear himself treated ^\ith insolence and 
contempt: to have his family pursred at pleasure by their 
humour and malice : and to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer Uiau his ephori shall think 

fit. 

Theso are the inevitable consequences of such a 
change of afTaiiB^ as that envenomed party is now pro- 
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jecting; which wiL best be prevented by your firmly 
adhering to the present ministry, until this domestic 
enemy is out. of all possibility of making head ai^ 
more. 
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#*# " The Conduct of the Allies," " Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty," the " Examiner," and the " Public Spirit of the Whigs," 
all conspire to lay open the secret springs of affairs, not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout Europe. The first of them particularly will be 
the ba^is for all who write the history of those times to bnild upon ; 
as it detects the artifices of the ministry, which the nation was at 
that time diverted from attending to by a course of victories ; and 
exposes the baldness of our general, that ought not to be concealed 
by his laurels. The author, being admitted to an intimacy with the 
new prime minister, received, no doubt, assistance from so able a 
friend ; and he tells us, he detained the publication of three several 
editions of this piece, that he mi^ht have all the advantage he could 
from his enemies. This tract, (which was written preparatory to the 
peace which the ministers were then concluding,) and the Remarks 
on the Barrier Treaty, contain the principal facts, which the autluMr 
of John Bull has thrown into allegory ; and greatly illustrate that 
piece, of which indeed it is possible they were the ground-work. 

The purpose of this pamphlet was, to persuade the nation to a 
peace ; and never had any writer more success. The people, who 
had been amused with bonfires and triumphal processions, and looked 
with idolatry on the general and his fi-iends, who, as they thought, 
bad made England the arbitress of nations, were confounded between 
shame and rage, when they found that ** mines 4iad been exhausted, 
and millions destroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandize tlie 
Emperor, without any advantage to ourselves; that we had been 
bribing our neighbours to fight their 0^11 quarrel ; and that amongst 
our enomii'S we might number our allies. That is now no longer 
doubted, of which tlie nation was then first informed, that the war 
, was unnrcpsflarily protracted, to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; 
and that it would have been continued without end, if he could have 
continued Ills annual plunder. But Swiit, I suppose, did not yet 
know what he ha» since written, that a commission was dravn, 
which would have appointed him general for life, had it not become 
ineffectual by the resolution of jLjord Cowper, who refused the ical. — 
Johnwa. 

The uncommon pains wliich were taken by Dr. Swift in writing 
this pamphlet, will appear by an attentive perusal of his Journal to 
Stella, from Oct 30 to Dec. 13, inchisive. N. 
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I CANNOT sufEciently admire the indiistr}' of a son 
ef men, nrholly out of favour with the priuce and peo- 
ple, and openly professing a separate interest from the 
bulk of the landed men, who yet are able to raise at \hw 
juncture so gi^eat a clamour against a peace, ^vithout 
oAiing one single reason, but what we (lud in their 
ballads. I lay it do\vn for a maxim, that no reasonable 
man, whether whig or tory, (since it is necessary to use 
those foolish terms) can be of opinion for continuing the 
war upon the footing it now is, unless he be a gainer by 
it, or hopes it may occasion some new turn of affairs at 
home, to the advantage of his party ; oi-, lastly, unless 
he be very ignorant of the kingdom's condition, and by 
what means we have been reduced to it Upon the two 
first cases, whrre interest is concerned, I have nothing 
to say : but, as to the last, I think it highly necessary, 
that the public should be freely and impartially tcld, 
what circunis-tanccs they pre in, after what manner they 
have been treated by those, whom they tnisted so many 
years with tlic disposal of their blood and treasure, and 
what the consequence s of this managemeat are likely to 
be, upon tliemselves, and their posterity. 

Those who. either by writing or discourse, liave un- 
dertaken to defend the proceedings of the late ministry 
in the management of the ^ ar, and of the treaty at Ger- 
truydenburgh, have spent time in celebrating the conduct 
and valour of our leaders and their troops, in summing 
up the victories they have gained, and the towns they 
have taken. Theo they tell us, what high articles were 
insisted on by our ministers, and those of the Gonfede> 
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rates, and what pains both were at in persuading France 
to accept them. But nothing of this can give the least 
satisfaction to the just complaints of the kingdom. As 
to the war, our grievances are, that a greater load has 
been laid on us than iFas citlier just or neceasaiy, or 
than we have been able to bear ; that the grossest im- 
positions have been submitted to, for the advancement 
of private wealth and power, or, in order to forward the 
more dangerous designs of a faction, to both which a 
peace would have put an end ; and that the pait of the 
war wliich was chiefly our province, which would have 
been most beneficial to us, and destructive to the enemy, 
was wholly neglected. As to a peace, v/e complain of 
being deluded by a mock treaty ; in whicti, those who 
negotiated took care to make such demands, as tliey 
knew were impossible to be complied with; and 
therefore might securely press every article as if they 
were in earnest. 

These are some of the points I design to treat of ib 
the following discourse : with several others, which I 
thought"^ it necessary at this time for the kingdom to be 
informed of. I think I am not mistaken in those facts I 
mention ; at least not in any circumstance so materia^, 
as to weaken the consequences I draw from them. 

Aften ten years war with perpetual success, to tell us 
it is yet impossible to have a good peace, is very sur- 
prising, and seems so different from what has ever 
happened in the world before, that a man of any party 
may be allowed suspecting,! that we have been either 
ill used, or have not made the most of our victories^ 

* * Which I thought/ &c. This MnteDce is bald in the expression, 
and badly arranged. It should run thus— of which I thought it 
necessary at tliis time * that* the kingdom should be informed. S. 

f * May be allowed suspecting* is ungramn^tkal. it should be^ 
' Bay be allowed to suspect,* &c. 6. 

m 
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aod might Uierefore desire to know irhere the difficuUy 
laj. Then it is natural to inquire into our present 
condition ; how long we diall be able to go on at thb 
rate ; what tlie consequences may be upon the present 
and future ages ; and whether a peace, without that im- 
practicable point which some people do so much insist 
CD, be really ruinous in it€elf, or equally so, with the 
contmaanee of the war.- 
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The motives that maj engage a wise prince or blate 
iD a war, I take to be one or more of these : either to 
check the overgrown power of some ambitious neigh- 
bour; to recover what has been unjustly taken from 
thera ; to revenge some injury they have received, which 
all political casuists allow ; to assist some ally in a just 
quarrel ; or, lastly, to defend themselves when they are 
iDvaddd. In all these cases, the writers upon politics ad- 
roit a war to be justly undertaken. The last is, what has 
been usually called /?ro arts etfocis; where no exprnse 
or endeavour can be too gieat, because all we have is at 
stake, and consequently our utmost force to be exerted : 
and the dippuie is soon determined, either in safely, or 
utter dtslruction. But in the other four, I believe, it 
will be found, that no monarch or commonwealth did 
ever engage beyond a certain degree; nrver proceeding 
so far as to exhaust tlie strength and substance of their 
countr}' by. anticipations and l.ans, which, in a few yeais, 
must put them in a worse condition than any tlujy could 
reasonably anprthcnd from tiiose (^vils, for the prevent- 
ing of which they first entered into the war; because 
diis would be to run into real infallible ruin, only in 
hopes to remove what might, [)erhaps, but appear so, bj 
a probable spcciJation. 
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And as a war should be undertaken upon a just and 
prudent motive, so it is still more obvious, that a prince 
ought naturally to consider the condition he is in, when 
he enters on it ; whether his cofTers be fiiU, his revenues 
clear d debts, his people numerous and rich by a long 
peace and free trade, not overpressed with many burden- 
some taxes : no violent faction ready to dispute his just 
{verogative, and thereby weaken his authority at home, 
and lessen his reputation abroad. For, if the contrary 
of all this happen to be his case, he will hardly be per- 
fliaded to disturb the world's quiet and his own, while 
tbere is any other way left of preser>'iog tlie latter, with 
honour and safety. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon a just mo- 
tive ; the next thing to be considered, is, when a prince 
ought in prudence to receive the overtures of a peace ; 
which I take to be, either when the enemy is ready to 
yield the point originally contended for, or when that 
point is found impossible to be ever obtained ; or when 
contending any longer, although with probability of gain- 
ing that point at last, would put such a prince and his 
people in a worse condition tiian the present loss of it 
All which considerations are of much greater force, 
where a war is managed by an alliance of many confede- 
rates, which, in a vaiiely of interests among the several 
parties, is liable to so many unforeseen r.cc'.k-nta. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered which 
party has the drepest sliare in the quarrel : for although 
each may have llieir particular reasons, yet one or two 
among tliem will probably be more concerned than the 
rest, and therefore otight to bear the greatest part of the 
biu^ec. ill proportion to theii- strength. For example : 
two princes may be competitors for a kingdom ; and it 
will be your inierest to take the part of him, who will pro- 
bably allow you good conditions of trade, rather than of 
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the other, who may possibly not. However, tliat priace, 
whose CHUse you espouse, although never* so vigorously* 
is the principal in tliat war, and you, properly speaking, 
are but a second. Or a commonwealth may lie in dan- 
ger to be overrun by a powerful neighbour, which, in 
time, may produce very bad consequences upon your 
trade and libei-ty : it is therefore necessary, as well as 
prudent, to lend them assistances, and help them to win a 
strong secure ii'ontier; but, as they must, in course, be 
the first and greatest sufferers, so in justice, they ought 
to bear the greatest weight If a house be on fire, it be- 
hoves all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench it; but the owner is sure to be undone first : and 
it is not impossible, that those at next door may es- 
cape by a shower from Heaven, or the stillness of the 
weather, or some other favourable accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not so immediately concerned 
in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so generous as to 
contribute more than the principal party, and even more 
in proportion to his abilities, he ought at least to have his 
share in what is conquered from the enemy ; or, if his 
romantic disposition transport him so far, as to expect lit- 
tle or nothing from this, he might however hope, that the 
pri.jcipals would make it up in digult}* and respect ; and 
he w ould siuely think it monstrous to find them intermed- 
dling in his domestic alTairs, prescribing what ser\'ants he 
should keep, or dismiss, pressing him perpetually wiih 
die most unreasonable demands, and at every turn threat- 
ening to break tlie alliance, if he will not comply. 

* This phrase, in which the word, never^ \a improperly used in« 
stead of, ever^ has been adopt(?d by most writers j to show iiH absur- 
dity it will be only nec«'!wary to examine how the sain»* Ihinj: U ex- 
pressed in a diflTerrnt mode, as tliu^ — howrrer viyi orou>ly— how vigo- 
rously soerer. How mon.^trous would it apjicar to say, how ue^'er 
vigorously ! how vigorously so nc ver ! ft 
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l^rora tliPse reflectiongupon war in i^enrraL I dcscood 
to consider thost wars whcreii Ei 'gland has been cn^ra' 
ged since the conquest. In t)ie civil wars of the barons, 
as well as those between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, great destruction was made of the nobility and 
gentry- ; new families raised, and old ones extinguished ; 
but tlie mo- ley (>pent on botli sides, M-as employed and 
circulated at home ; no public <lebts contracted ; and a 
very few years of peace quickly set all riisht avRin. 

The like may be afTmiied'even of that unnatural re- 
bellion a^^ainst Kin^ Charles I. The usurpers maintain- 
ed great Hmiies in constant pay, had almost continual 
war with Spain or Holland ; but, mana<rin£: it by their 
fleets, they increased \iry much the riches of the king- 
dom, instead of exhausting them. 

Our foreign wars were n:cnorally npainst Scotland, or 
France ; the fii-st, beinxr in this if laud, earned no money 
out of the kingdom, anfl were seldom of Ions continu- 
ance. During our first wars with France, we possessed 
great dominions in that countr}-, where we preserved 
some footing till the reign of Clueen ^lary : and aithous:!i 
some of our later princts made very chargeable rxp'di- 
lions thither, a .<ul»sidv and tMo or three fifieeiiths clear- 
ed all the debt. Besides, our victories were thin of 
some use as well as jrlory ; for we were so y)rudent as 
to fisht, and so happy as to conquer, o-dy for ourselves. 

The Dulcii wars in the reisu of Kini; Ch.ii-hs II. al- 
though boirun and cairieil ou under a very corrupt ad- 
ministration, and muc!i to the dishonour of the crown, 
did iu(i( ed kf ; p the kiii£ necdj and I'.oor, by discontirui- 
ing or di-C'«ii!cniin2 liis p:.rlianient, \\he[i he most needed 
iheh* 'us>i>*ai:cr ; but m itiier leU any d« U upon the nniioa. 
nor carried any money out of it. 

At tlie revolution, a general war hroke out in Kui-ope, 
wherein many pi f:]ccs joined in alliance against Frr.nre. 
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checic the ambitlouB dctdstne of tlial t(iOTiiU'di;*«n3 
le emperor. Oie Dutch, and £D<!ls[)d were priiict- 
ipOe. Abuut this time, (he ciislom TicBt began among lu, 
•^lA boimwiug niillions U|jini fuude uf iililereil. It wb« (itc- 
iilcd, llral th« wtr could not |xn»ib1f lust kboVt- otte or 
ifro caui)>ait;ii3 ; tiDcl tltut tlie dfbts contiadcd niiglu he 
enaly paid lu a few years t)y a gentle tax, viUioui biii^ 
deniiig tlit subject. Bui titer true rtaaou for enibrBClo( 
tlib expedient, was, the security of a u*-w princtr, iirt 
finnly settled on the throne. People were tempted W 
[lttn\, by p'eat prcmtumB end lar^ iotei'eat: and U,G^ 
|«eniQd tJitni neaily to prceervc thai goyenimeut, viHii 
had irueltd with llieir money. Tht pcrMHi* eaid 
bflve been author of mi detestable a f»ojecl, lived to 
some of its fatal conKqiieDci-s, whereof Ida grmsA- 
;a will not Rce an end. Aodtfais pernlcioue coui> 
closed vci-y well wiih the posture of aflaii-s at that 
Iginc : for a set of upsiu'ts, vlio had Utile cr no part in 
the rcTohiilon. but valued tliemsclree upon ibcir noijc 
and pietoiidcd zeal nlieo the work wa? over, were got 
iuto credit ai court, by tlie mcril of becumiiig undcrta- 
kera and projectbn of loans and Umdf ■. tlienc, finding 
ihe geullemen of estntea were not b illin; to come 
;o their measures, fell upon Ibose ucw schemes of r&ifr 
money, iu order lo create a moaied inteicati Oiat 
;ht In time vie with llie landed, and of which tbe^ 
Iped to be at Uie head, ^ 

The |;muiid of die first war for teo years after tjie 
'Mutton, ns to the part we had la it, wui bi au^. 
(Prancf acknowledge the late kbif*. and to recover Hud- 
Bay. 13m during that nhole war tlie sea wot al^ 
mt entirely itcf:lM.lvd, iwd the lereaiejil pari of six HS(- 
ions mtiiually cinpInjtMi In L-iiliirtci! tht^ frontier uf the 
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Sofch; ior the king was a ^nenJ, but not an admiral; 
and ahboa^ King of EqglaDd, was a native of Hdland. 
After ten years fitting to little porpoie, after the 
loB of above a hiinAed thousand men, and a debt re- 
—Mw^ng of twentj miffions, we at length heaikened to 
the tenns of peaces which was concluded with great ad- 
vantages to the empire and Holland, but none at all to 
us; and clogged soon after with the lamous treaty of 
psKtition, by which Naples, SicUy, and Lorrain, were to 
be added to the French dominions ; or, if that crown 
ahiidd think fit to set aadethe treaty, upon the Spaniards 
Rnnng to accept it, as they declared they would to the 
several parties at the very time of the transacting it, then 
Ae French would have pretennons to the whole mon- 
arehy. And so it proved in the event ; for the late 
King of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter- 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, du- 
lioig his own life, and without his consent, rather chose 
to bequeath the monarchy entire to a younga son of 
France; and this prince was acknowledged for King 
of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It nnist be granted, that the counsels of entering into 
this war vere violently opposed by the church-party, 
who first advised the late king to acknowledge the Duke 
of Anjou ; and particularly it is affirmed, that a certain 
great person,* who was then in the church interest, told 
the king in November, 1701, that since his majesty was 
determined to engage in a war so contrary to his private 
opinion, he could serve him no longer, and accordingly 
gave up Ms emplovment ; althou^ he happened after- 
wards to chai^ his mind, when he was to be at the 
bead of the treasury, and have the sole management of 

^EarlofGodolphin* H 
yo*. v. « 
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affairs at home, while those abroad were to be in the 
hands of obc^* whose advantage, hj all sorts of ties, he 
was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war agains^^rance and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a lew days of 
each other. In that published by the States, they say 
rery truly, that they are nearest and most expjip$4 to the 
fire ; that they are blocked up on all sides, and actually 
attacked by the Kings of France and ^ain ; that their 
declaration is the effect of an urging and pressing J^ces- 
sity ; with other expressions to the same purpose. S Mh r 
desire the assistance of all kings and pdnces, &c/ ^e 
grounds of their quarrel with France, are such as only 
affect themselves, or at least more immediately, than any 
other prince or state ; such as, the. French refusing to 
grant the tariff promised by the treijtjf of Ryswick ; the 
loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled in France, with 
excessive duties, contrary to the said treaty ; the viola- 
tion of the Partition Treaty by the French accepting the 
King of Spain's will, and threatening the States if they 
would not comply, the seizing of the Spanish Nether- 
lands by the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
who, by permission of the late King of Spa^Srere in 
gamson there ; by which means that republic was de- 
prived of her barrier, contrary to tife treaty of partiHon, 
where it was particularly stipulated, that the Spanish 
Netherlands should be left to the archduke. They al- 
leged, that the French king governed Flanders as his 
own, although under the name of his grandson, and ^ent 
great numbers of troops thither to fright them ^t that he 
had seized the city and citadel of Liege ; had possessed 
himself of several places in the archbishopric of Cologne, 

* Duke of Marlborouph. H. 

+ Tliis the author of John Bull call? " frijhtins: the children out of 
tluir breai and butter/* F!.. 
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and maintained troops in the country of Wolfenbuttl^in 
<Hrder to block up the Dutch on all sides ; and caused his 
resident to gire in a jmemorial, wherein he threatened 
the States to act l^unst them, if diej refused complying 
with- the contents of that memorial. 

The <}ueenV declaration of war^ grounded upon the 
grand'SHance, as this was upon the unjust usurpations 
and encroadmients of the French king ; whereof the in- 
stances produced are, his keeping in possessicm a great 
Dart of the Spanish dominions, seizing Milan and the Spa- 
Vsb Low-countries, making himself master of Cadiz, &c. 
"'^And instead ofgiving satisfaction in these points, his put- 
ting an indignity and aflfront on her majesty and king- 
doms by declaring the pretended Prince of Wales King of 
England, &c. Whkh last was the only personal quarrel 
we had in the wai^ and even this was positively denied 
by Fi-ance, that king being wilHng to acknowledge her 
majesty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, that 
England ought no more to have been a principal in this 
war than Prussia, or any other power, who came after- 
ward into that alliance. Holland was first in danger, 
the FJ^dbh troops Iteing at that time just at the gates of 
Nimegu^n. But the complaints made in our declaration 
do all, except the last, as much, or more concern almost 
every prince in Europe. 

For, among the several parties, who came first or last 
into this confederacy, there were few but who,* in pro- 
portion, bad more to get or lose, to hope or tojfcar, from 
the good or il|success of this war, than we. The Dutch 
took up arms to defend themselves from immediate ruin ; 
and by a successful war, they proposed to have a large 

* * There were few but who,' &c.— This is a bad mode of phrase- 
ology, and should be changed to the following—' there were few who , 
in proportion, had not more to get or to lose,' &c. 9-. 
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The motives that maj engage a wiise prince ur state 
in a war, I take to be one or more of these : either to 
check the overgrown power of some ambitious neigh- 
bour; to recover what has been unjustly taken from 
thera ; to revenge some injury they have received, which 
all political casuists allow ; to assist some ally in a just 
quarrel ; or, lastly, to defend themselves when they are 
iovaddd. In all these cases, the writers upon politics ad- 
mit a war to be justly undertaken. The last is, what has 
been usually called pro arts etfocis ; where no expense 
or endeavour can be too gieat, because all we have is at 
stake, and consequently our utmost force to be exerted : 
and thedispuieis soon determined, either in safety, or 
utter destruction. But in the other four, I believe, it 
will be found, that no monarch or commonwealth did 
ever engage beyond a certain degree; never proceeding 
so far as to exhaust the strength and substance of their 
countr}' by. anticipations and l.)anp, which, in a few years, 
must put them in a worse condition tlian any tlujy coultl 
reasonably apprehend from tliose evils, for the prevent- 
ing of which they first entered into the war; because 
chis would be to run into real infallible ruin, only in 
hopes to remove what might, [)erhap8, but appear so, bj 
a prol)able speculation. 

m 
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And as a war should be undertaken upon a just and 
prudent motive, so it is still more obvious, that a prince 
ought naturally to consider the condition he is in, when 
be enters on it ; whether his coflfers be full, his revenues 
clear of debts, his people numerous and rich by a long 
peace and free trade, not overpressed with many burden- 
some taxes : no violent faction ready to dispute his just 
prerogative, and thereby weakeu his authority at home, 
and lessen his reputation abroad. For, if the contrary 
of all this happen to be his ca^, he will hardly be per- 
suaded to disturb the world's quiet and his own, while 
there is any other way left of preser^'ing the latter, with 
honour and safety. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon a just mo- 
tive ; tlie next thing to be considered, is, when a piince 
ought in prudence to receive the overtures of a peace ; 
which I take to be, either when the enemy is ready to 
}ield the point originally contended for, or when that 
point is found impossible to be ever obtained ; or when 
contending any longer, although with probability of gain- 
ing that point at last, would put such a prince and his 
people in a worse condition than the present loss of it. 
All which considerations ai-e of much greater force, 
where a war is managed by an alliance of many confede- 
rates, which, in a vaiiety of interests among the several 
parties, is liable to so many unforeseen acci Jents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered which 
party has the deepest share in the quarrel : for althongh 
each may have tlieir particular reasons, yet one or two 
among them will probably be more concerned than the 
rest, and tlierefore ouglit to bear the greatest part of the 
burden, in proportion to then* strength. For example : 
two princes may be competitors for a kingdom ; aud it 
will be your interest to take the part of him, who will pro- 
bably allow you good conditions of trade, rather than of 
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the other, who may possibly not. However, that prmce, 
whose cause you espouse, although never* so vigorously i 
is the principal in that war, and you, properly speaking, 
are but a second. Or a commonwealth may lie in dan- 
ger to be overrun by a powerful neighbour, which, in 
time, may produce very bad consequences upon your 
trade and liberty : it is therefore necessary, as well as 
prudent, to lend them assistances, and help them to win a 
strong secure frontier ; but, as they must, in course, be 
the first and greatest sufferers, so in justice, they ought 
to bear the greatest weight. If a house be on fire, it be- 
hoves all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench it; but the owner is sure to be undone first : and 
it is not impossible, that those at next door may es- 
cape by a shower from Heaven, or the stillness of the 
weather, or some other favourable accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not so immediately concerned 
in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so generous as to 
contribute more than the principal party, and even more 
in proportion to his abilities, he ought at least to have his 
share in what is conquered from the enemy ; or, if his 
romantic disposition transport him so far, as to expect lit- 
tle or nothing from this, he might liowever hope, that the 
priicipals would make it up in dignlt}* and respect; and 
he would siurely think it monstrous to find them intermed- 
dling in his domestic affairs, prescribing what ser\'ants he 
should keep, or dismiss, pressing him perpetually with 
the most unreasonable demands, and at every turn threat- 
ening to break tlie alliance, if he will not comply. 

* Tliis phrase, ia which the word, ruver^ is improperly used in^ 
stead of, ever, has been :idopt(fd by most writers j to show its absur- 
dity it will he only neccx^iary to examioe how t!ie same thing i^ ex- 
pressed in a diflorrnl motlff, a? thus — howfrer viJ;oro!l^ly--how vi;;o- 
rously soever. How mon.-trotis would it apjicar to .""ay, how ue%'er 
v?5«rouyly! how vr^orounly jtont.ver! f*. 
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Prom these reflections upon war in ^neral. I descend 
to consider thosi wars nhereii E.^giand has been en^a* 
ged since the conquest. In the civil wars of the barons, 
as well as those between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, great destruction was made of the nobility and 
gentry' ; new families raised, and old ones extinguished ; 
but the moiiey hpent on both sides, was employed and 
circulated at home ; no public debts contracted ; and a 
very few years of peace quickly set all right a^^ain. 

The like mav be afTu-nied'even of that unnatural re- 
bellion against Kin^: Charles I. The usurpers maintain- 
ed great armies in con^itaut pay, had almost continual 
war with Spain or Holland ; but, mana<!in£: it by their 
fleets, they increased very much the riches of the king- 
dom, instead c^ exhausting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally against Scotland, or 
France ; the fii-st, beinff in this island, carried no money 
out of the kingvloni, and were seldom of Inngr continu- 
ance. During our first ware m iih France, we possessed 
great dominions in that countr}-, where we preserved 
some fooling till the reign of Quern 3Iary ; and although 
some of our later princes made very chargeable expedi- 
tions thiiher, a subsidy and tAvo or three fifteenths clear- 
ed all the debt. Besides, our victories were ili(n of 
some use as well as glory ; for we were so prudent as 
to fight, and so happy as to conquer, only for oui? elves. 

The Dutch Avare in the reieu of Kiiii: Cii.irlf s II. al- 
though begun antl cairied on under a verv- cornipt ad- 
ministration, anl much to the dishonour of the crown, 
did iudeetl kc; p the king needy and poor, by discont lim- 
ing or discontenting his parliament, Avhen he most needed 
then* i5s>istaiice; but neither left any (kbt unon tlie nation, 
nor carried anv monev out of it. 

At the ri'voiutiou, n gein^ral war broke out in Furope, 
\\ herein many princes joined in alliance against France. 
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i^rheclt ibe »mbilioUG (lenlKiiB or tliat moou'cb ;*%nii'' 

Tc. \hf. emperor, \hf Uutcti, aiiil Englnnd were priiicl* 

pals. About tlus tinu;, tho cuitoin first b&eaii anioiig us, 

of boiTowit^ millions u\ion fumU of imprest. 11 was pre- 

lCD(lr^>l. that tlie war could not poesibly IsbI above odc or 

(«-o campaigns; and thai Hie ilcbtn coniracled might be 

'ttsWy paid iu a fe^ fears hy a geutle tax, tfltboui bur 

ICDiflg tbr subji-ct. But the true rcneoo for cmbrBdog 

IJbis cspedicDU was, the sccurlly of a new priocc noi 

'finnl}* wtUcd on the ihi'aae. Pettple were teiu{)le|! to 

[Aul, by great prCAiiume aud larfcc iiitereiit] aud UUhi- 

led Ui<?in ueai'ly to preserve that gnv-eruniGat, vlridi 

ly had truHied witli ilieir inoDcy. The pc.i-tun'' said 

have been author of bo deiaslable a project, lived to 

some of ilB fatal conBequeiiceg, whereof IiJb grasd- 

lUfh'cu will not ore an end. And tbis peruicloui coiti» 

closed very veil v,Mh tile posture of aJliiirs at lliai 

e : for a Bet of upeliu-tB, who had little or no pan fai 

the revolutlou. bui valued thcmselve* upon their iioEw 

and prcteudcd y.ea! ttlien the work wa» over, were got 

iulo credit at coiirl, bj' the merit of becomiDg uodcita- 

'Jren and pruje«tbn' of loans aud luiitis: llicac^ lUidio); 

"" It the geutlemen of estates were duI uilliOfc \o cume 

their measures, fell upoli those uctr tdiemf g of nu^ 

niODey, ill order to create a muuicd inli-rcal, thai 

t in lime vie with the landed, end of wliicli tht^ 

il lobe at ibe head. 

'7he ground of the ILrsi war for ten yeara ailer the 

ilutioD, an to iht: part uc had iu il, was to make 

:Bnce ackuowletlge tlic late king, and to recover Hu* 

Bay. But duiin^ that nluile war the »:» Wttt it 

A entirely ncgtertwi. and ihe greatest pari of six nilf- * 

anriuttll} employed to enlarge the b-outler of the 

* Dl. flumrt. Lisliop otSariiiii H 
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Sofch; for the king was a ^neral, but not an admiral; 
md although King of Eqgland, was a native of Holland. 
After ten years fitting to little purpose, after the 
loB of above a hundred thousand men, and a debt re- 
■Mining of twentj millions, we at length hearkened to 
the terms of peaces which was concluded with great ad- 
vantages to the empire andHolland, but none at all to 
us ; and clogged soon after with the famous treaty of 
psKtition, by which Naples, SicUy, and Lorrain, were to 
be added to the French dominions ; or, if thai crown 
ihsirild think fit to set aside the treaty, upon the Spaniards 
lelanng to accept it, as they declared they would to the 
several parties at the very time of the transacting it, then 
the French would have pretennons to the whole mon- 
arehy. And so it proved in the event ; for the late 
King of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter- 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, du- 
ring his own life, and without his consent, rather chose 
to bequeath the monarchy entire to a younger son of 
France; and this prince was acknowledged for King 
of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It must be granted, that the counsels of entering into 
this war were violently opposed by the church-party, 
who first advised the late king to acknowledge the Duke 
of Anjou ; and particularly it is affirmed, that a certain 
great person,* who was then in the church interest, told 
the king in November, 1 701, that since his majesty was 
determined to engage in a war so contrary to his private 
opinion, he could serve him no longer, and accordingly 
gave up bis employment ; although he happened after- 
wards to chaise his mind, when he was to be at the 
bead of the treasury, and have the sole management of 

^EarlorGodolphin* H 
yo*.. v. M 
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affairs at home, while those abroad were to be in the 
hands of obc^* whose advantage, by all sorts of ties, he 
was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war agains^^rance and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a^ew days of 
each other. In that published by the 'States, they say 
rery truly, that they are nearest and most e](p0|g4 to the 
fire ; that they are blocked up on all sides, and actually 
attacked by the Kings of France and ^ain; that their 
declaration is the effect of an urging and pressing i^^ces- 
sity ; with other expressions to the same purpose. SMhr 
desire the assistance of all kings and pdnces, &c^' X&e 
grounds of their quarrel with France, are such as only 
affect themselves, or at least more immediately, than any 
other prince or state ; such as, the^ French refusing to 
grant the tariff promised by the tre^tj of Ryswick; the 
loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled in France, with 
excessive duties, contrary to the said treaty ; the viola- 
tion of the Partition Treaty by the French accepting the 
King of Spain's will, and threatening the States if they 
would not comply, the seizing of the Spanish Nether- 
lands by the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
who, by permission of the late King of Spak^Srere in 
gan-ison there ; by which means that republic was de- 
prived of her barrier, contrary to tfe treaty of partition, 
where it was particularly stipulated, that the Spanish 
Netherlands should be left to the archduke. They al- 
leged, that the French king governed Flanders as his 
own, although under the name of his grandson, and ^ent 
great numbers of troops thither to fright them ;t that he 
had seized the city and citadel of Liege ; had possessed 
himself of several places in the archbishopric of Cologne, 

* Duke of Marlborouph. H. 

+ This I he author of Jolin Bull call? " fnjhlinj the children out of 
thi ir breai and bultt»r/' F!.. 
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and maintained troops in the country of WoUeDlmtffiC'lD 
anler to block up the Dutch on all sides ; and caused his 
resident to gire in a jnemoria], wherein he threatened 
the States to act l^ihist thepi, if they refused complying 
with: the contents of that memorial. 

The queen V declaration of warls groun^d upon the 
grandlMaiice, as this was upon the unjust usurpations 
and QKaroacfanients of the French king ; wherectf the in- 
stances produced are, his keying in possesrion a great 
nut of the Spaoidi dominions, seiang Milan and the Spa- 

^Sb Low-countries, making himself master of Cadiz, &c. 

"And instead of ^ving satisfaction in these points, his put- 
ting an indignity and aflfront on her majesty and king- 
doms by dedarii^ the pretended Prince of Wales King of 
En^and, &c. Which last was the only personal quarrel 
we had in the war^ and even this was positively denied 
by France, that king being willing to acknowledge her 
majesty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, that 
England ought no more to have been a principal in this 
war than Prussia, or any other power, who came after- 
ward into that alliance. Holland was first in danger, 
the Fi^bfeh troopslteing at that time just at the gates of 
Nimegu^n. But t^ complaints made in our declaration 
do all, except the test, as much, or more concern almost 
erery prince in Europe. 

For, among the sevaral parties, who came first or last 
into this confederacy, there were few but who,* in pro- 
portion, had more to get or lose, to hope or tojfcar, from 
the good or ill success of this war, than we. The Dutch 
took up arms to defend themselves from immediate ruin ; 
and by a successful war, they proposed to have a large 

♦ * There were few but who/ izc— This is a bad mode of phrase- 
ology, and thoJild be changed to the following—* there were few who , 
in proportion, had not more to get or to lose,' kc. Si 
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tkH/tat of countiy, and a better frontier against Pranee. 
The emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of ^pain, 
or some part of it, for his younger. scgL chiefly at the 
expense of us and Holland. The King of Portugal had 
received intelligence, that Philip dedgned to renew the 
old pretensions of Spaifi upon tliat kingdom, which is sor- 
rmmded by the other on allaides, ^scept towardtSe sea; 
and could therefore only be defended by maritime pow* 
ers. This with the advantageous terms oflered by King 
Charles, as well as by us, prevai ledwith that prince t^ 
enter into the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's tempti^ 
tions and fears we^e yet greater : the main charge of 
the war on that side was to be supplied by England, and 
the profit to redound to him. In case Milan should be 
conquered, it was stipulated, that his highness should 
have the Duchy of Montserrat beloi^ng to the Dul^e 
of Mantua, the provinces of Alexandria and Valeo* 
cia and Lomellino, with other lands between the Po 
and the Tanaro, together with the Vigevenasco, or in 
Beu of it an equivalent out of the province of Novara, 
adjoining to his own state ; beside whatever else could 
be taken from France on that side by the confederate 
fcNTces. Then he was in terrible apprehensions bf' being 
surroimded by France, who had so vgifjaj trooj|la in the 
Milanese, and might have easily swdlowed up his whole 
duchy. 

The rest of the allies came in purely for subsidies^ 
whereof they sunk considerable sums into their own cof- 
fers, and refused to send their contingent to the £mpe- 
ror, alleging their troops were already hini by England 
and Holland. 

Some time after the Duke of Anjou's succeeding to the 
monarchy of Spain in breach of the partition treaty, the 
question here in England was, whether the peace should 
be continued, or a new war begun. Those who were 
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for t|ie fonner, alk;ged the debts aod diflknlttes v^b- 
boned under; that both we and the Dutch had afaeady 
aoknowledlgedPhflqtfiNr King of Spain; that the incli- 
i^ption of the SpSodaidB to the house of Austria, and 
tteir avcnioa for that of Bourbon, were not so surely lo 
be redoQed upon as some would pretend: that we 
thougfiPUapieceQf insoleioe, as wefl as injustke, in the 
French, to oiGnr putting^ a king upoo us, and the Spft> 
niards would oooceiTe we had as little reason to force oot 
jfporiitheni: that it was true, the nature and genius of 
.^booe two peo^diflRared veiy nnch, and so would pro- 
hMj continue to do, as well under a king of Fiench 
blood, as one of Austrian : but that if we would engage 
hi a war for dethroning the Duke ^ Anjou, we should 
eetUiDly aftctwhat fay tfaepro^ie. woA opentkn. of it 
we endeavoured la prevent; I mean a union of interest 
and affections between the two nations ; for the Spu- 
niards must of necessity call in French troops to their as- 
sistaiice ; this would introduce French counsellors into 
King Philip^s court, and this, by degrees, would halatii- 
ale and recoocfle the two nations : that to assnt Ki^g 
, Charles by English and Dutch forces, would render, him 
odious to his new subjects, who have nothing in so great 
aboraiaation as ihgfBe whom they hold for horetics ; that 
the French would by this means become masters of the 
treasures in the Spanish West-Indies; that in the last 
war, when Spain, Cologne, and Bavaria were in our allt- 
aoce, and by a modest computation brought sixty thou- 
sand men into ^le field against the common enemy; 

* * To Oder pattimg* i< uo^rammatical ; it noald be — * to offer t» 
yot,^ kc. or if in order to av-oid tlie clote coDJonctiob of t^ tvo in 
finitiyeSyiDd tbe repetitioo cf the particle * US' the participial mode 
be preferred, it ^fflold be--* offer the puttine of a ki^ ofiOft. 
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^mn Flanders, the seat of war, was on our side, and his 
majesty, a prince of great valour apd conduct^ at the 
head of the whole confederate ajrmy ; ;^et we had no 
reason to boast of our success : hew then should we b^ 
able to oppose France with those powers agAwt us, 
which would cany sixty thousand raen from, us to the 
enemy ; and so make us upen the balance wwcer by 
one hiuidred and twenty thousand men at tlie beginning 
of this war, than of that in 1 688 ? 

On the other side, those, whose opinion, or soro^'prib 
vate motives, inclined them to give their advice for entei^ " 
ing into a new war, alleged, how dangerous it would be 
for England that Philip should be King of Spain ; that 
we could have no security for our trade while that kin/^ 
dom was subject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preserving the balance <if Europe, because 
the grandfather would ih e£fect be king, while his grand- 
son had but the title, and thereby have a better opportu- 
nity than ever of pursuing his design for universal mon- 
archy. These,. and the like arguments prevailed; and 
f^o without taking time to consider the consequences, or 
to reflect on our own condition, we hastily engaged in 9« 
war, which has cost us sixty millions ; and after repeat- 
ed, as well as unexpected success in aigns, has put us and - 
our posterity in a worse condition, not only than' any 
of our allies, but even our conquered enemies them- 
selves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of thb whole 
war, with reference to our allies abroad, and .to a pre- 
vailing faction at home, is what I shall now particularly 
examine : where, I presume, it will appear by plain mat- 
ters of fact, that no nation was ever so long or siK«canda- 
lously abused, by the folly, the temerity, the corruption, 
and the ambition of its domestic enemies ; or treated with 
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-so much iosoleoce, iDJusdce, and ingratitiide by vm 
fomg. frkode. . 

Thk will be'RUudfest by provii^ the three foUowing; 
points : <- 

Fn«t,AaLt against all manner of prudence or common 
reason, we engaged in this war as principals, when we 
ought to nnre acted onlj as aoudliaries. 

Secondly, that wespeht aUoarvigdlirinpiinningthat 
part of the war^ which coohi least answer the end we 
propo^Nl bj beginning^it : and made no eflforts at all, 
vhere we could have most weakened the common enemj, 
amd at the same time enrkhed ouradves. 

Lastly, that we suffered each of our allies to break 
erexj article id those treaties and agreements by which 
they were boond, and to lay the burden upon us. 

Upon the first of these points, that we ought to have en- 
tered iuto this war only as amriKaries, let any man reflect 
i^NHi our condition at that time : just come out of the 
most tedious, expenave, and unsuccessfiil war, that ever 
Eu^and had been engaged in ;^ sinking under heavy 
debts, of a nature and degree never heard of by us or our 
anoestmnB ^ the bulk of the graitry and people, headily 
tired of the war, and glad oi a peace, although it brou^t 
DO other advantage but itself; uo sudden prospect of 
kesenilig our taxes, which were grown as necessary t% 
pay our debts, as to raise armies ; a sort of artificial 
wealth of funds and stocks, in the bauds of those, who, 
for ten years before, had been plundering the public ; 
many conoptious in every branch of our governments 
that needed reformation. Under these difficulties, from 
wliidi twenty yeax^ peace and the wisest management 
could baldly recover us, we declare war against France, 
fortified by the accession and alliance of those poweis I 

* *^ I vastheoleao, being jast come oat of a fit of illness.*' Jokn 
BwU. H. 
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Aientioned before, and which, in the former war, had beeu 
parties in our confederacy. It is yery obvious, what a 
change must be made in the balance, py such weights 
taken out of our scale, and put into theirs ; since it was 
manifest, by ten years experience, that Fram^ without 
those additions ot strength, was able to maiipUin iteelf 
against us. So that human probability ran with migfa^ 
od is on the other nde; and li this case, noth^ under 
the most extreme necessity, should force-any state to enr 
gage in a war. We bad already ac^owledged Philip 
for King of Spain ; neither does the queen^s declaration of 
war take notice q^the Duke of Anjou's snccension to that 
monarchy, as a subject of quarrel, but the French king's 
govemiDg it as if it were his own ; his seizing Cadiz, Mi- 
lan, and the Spanish Low-Ctfuutiies, with the indignity 
of proclaiming the pretender. In all which, we charge 
that prince with nothing directly relating to us, except^ 
ing the last ; and this, although indeed a great affront, 
mi^ht easily have been redressed "without a war; for the 
.^ Frencli court declared they did not acknowledge the pre* 
tender, but only gave him the title of king, which was 
allowed to Augustus by his enemy of Sweden, who had 
driven him out of Poland, and forced him to acknowledge 
Stanislaus. 

^ It is true, indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by^so ill a 
neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect us very much in 
the consequences of it ; and the loss of Spain to the house 
of Austria, if it should be governed by Frencli influence, 
and French politics, might, in time, be very-jAmicious to 
our trade. It would therefore have been prudent, as 
well as generous and charitable, to help our neighbour ; 
and 80 wc might have done without injuring ourselve? : 
for, by an oH treaty with Holland, we were bouml to 
assist that republic with ten thousand men, whenever tlicy 
were attacked by the French ; whose troops, upon the 
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Sjog of Spain's death, taking poeBeaam of Flanders ia 
right of PhUqi, |pd securing the Dutch garrisons till 
thejT wwM acknowledge him, thfe States-general, by me- 
morials from their enyoj here, demanded only the ten 
ihousatf men we were obliged-togive them by virtue ef 
that treatj. 'And I make no doubt, hut the Dutch would 
have &ertcd themselves so vigorouslj, as to be able, 
with that assistance ak»e, to defend their firontiers ; cht, 
if they had been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
abhor dismembering their monairriiy, would never have 
suffered the French to possess Uiemselves of Flanders. 
At that time they had none of those^^dearments to each 
other, which this war has created ; and whatever hatred 
amd jealousy were natural between the two nations, 
would then have appearefl^ So that there was no sort of 
necessity for us to proceed farther, although we had been 
in a better condition. But our politicians at that time 
had other views ; and a new war must be undertaken, 
upon the advice of those, who, with their partizans and ., 
adherents, were to be sole gainers by it. A grand al-- ^' 
liance was therefinre made between the Emperor, En-* 
g^and, and the States-general ; by which, if the injuries- 
complained of from France were not remedied in twe- 
months, the parties concerned were obliged mutually to 
assist each other with their whole strength. 

Thus we became principal in a war in conjunction 
with two allies, whose share in th^ quarrel was beyond 
all proportion greater than ours. However I can see no 
reason, from tlie words of the grand alliance, by which 
we -were obliged to make those prodigious expenses we 
have since been at. By what I have sdways heard and 
read, I take tfie whole strength of the nation, as under- 
stood in (hat treaty, to be the utmost that a prince can 
raise annually from liis subjects. If he be fnced to- 

mortgage and borrow, whether at home ot abroad, iti»- 

X 2 
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not properly spesJung his own strength, or that of the na- 
tion, but the entire substance of partiq^ar persons, which, 
not being able to raise out of the fuinu&l iAcojjpe of his 
kingdom, he takes upon security, and can only pay the 
interest. And by this method, one part of'lhelRition is 
pawned to the^ther, with hardly a pasaibility left of 
being ever redeemed. 

Surely it. would have been enough for us to have sus- 
pended the payment of our debts, contracte'fl in the for- 
mer war; and to have c6ntinued our land and malt tax^ 
with those others which have since been mortgaged: 
these, with some a(|^ition8, would have made up such a 
«um, as with prudent management might, I suppose, have 
maintained a hundred thousand men by sea and land ; a 
reasonable quota in all conscience for that ally, who ap- 
prehended least danger, and expected least advantage, 
^or can we imagine that either of the confederates, when 
the war began, would have been so unreasonable as to 
tefuse joining with us upon such a ibot, and expect that 
we should every year go between three and four millions 
in debt, (which hath been our case) because the French 
could hardly have contrived any offers of a peace so 
minous to us, as such a war. Posterity will be at a loss 
to conceive, what kind of spirit could possess dieir an- 
cestors, who, after ten years suffering, by the unexampled 
politics of a nation maintaining a war by annually pawn- 
ing itself; and during a short peace, while they were 
looking back with horror on the heavy load of debts they 
had contracted, universally condemning those pernicious 
counsels which had occasioned them ; racking their in- 
vention for some remedies or expedients to mend tlieir 
shattered condition f I say, that these verf^eople, with- 
out giving themselves time to brealhe,>Bhou1d again enter 
into a more dangerous, chargeable, and extensive war, for 
the same, or perhaps a greater period of time, and with- 
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<iat any apparcDt necessity. It is obvious in a private 
fortune, that whoever annually runs out, and continues 
the same expenses, must every year mortgage a greater 
quantity of land than he did before ; and as the debt 
doubles and trebles upon him, so does his inability to pay 
it By tlie same proportion we have suffered twice as 
mudi by this last ten years war, as we on by the for- 
mer ; and if it were possible to continue it Mb yean 
longer at the same rate, it would be as great a burden as 
the whole twenty. This computation being so easy and 
trivial, as it is almost a shame to mention it, posterity 
will think, that those who first advised the war, wanted 
either the sense or the honesty to consider it. 

As we have wasted our strength and vital substance in 
this profuse manner, so we have shamefully misapplied it 
to ends, at least very different from those for which we 
uddertook the war; and. often to affect others, which 
after a peace we may severely repent. This is the se- 
cond article I proposed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the whole ■ 
force and expense of the war, where the enemy was best 
able to hold us at a bay ; where we could propose no man- 
ner of advantage to ourselves; where it was highly im- 
pofitic to enlarge our conquests ; utterly neglecting that 
part, which would have saved and gained us many mil- 
lions ; which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to pursue ; which would have soonest weaken* 
ed the enemy, and must either have promoted a speedy 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our 

constant success at a most prodigious rate, and reckon ih 

infinitely greater, tliau in all human probability we had 

reason to hope. Ten sjlorious camj^aigns are passed ; 

and now at last, like the sick man, we are just expiring 

with all sorts of good s}mptonis. Did the advisers of 

?i3 
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this war suppose it would continue ten years, without ex- 
pecting the successes we have had ; and yet, at the same 
time, determine that France must be reduced, and Spain 
subdued, by employing our whole strength upon Flan- 
ders ? Did they beliere the last war left us in a condi- 
tion to fumislL such vast supplies for so long a period, 
without involving us and our posterity in inextricable 
debts ? ;If, after such miraculous doings, we are not yet 
in a condition of bnnging France lo our terms, nor can 
tell when we shall be. so, although we should proceed 
irithout any reverse of fortune ; M'hat could we look for 
in the 'ordinary course of things, but a Flanders war of 
at least twenty years longer ? Do they indeed think, t 
town taken for the Dutch is a sufficient i-ecompense to 
us for six millions of money ; which is of so little con- 
sequence to determine the war, that the French may yet 
hold out a dozen years more, and afford a town eviiiry 
campaign at the same price ? 

I say not this by any means to detract from the army^ 
or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's lines, passing 
livers, and taking towns, may be actions attended with 
many glorious circumstances; but when all this brings 
no real solid advantage to us ; when it has no other end 
than to enlarge the territories of the Dutch, ^and to in^ 
crease the fame and wealth of our general ; I conclude, 
however it comes about, that things are not as they should 
be ; «Dd that sorely our forces and money might be bet- 
ter employed, both toward reducing our enemy, «nd 
working out seme benefit to ourselves. But the vase h 
still much harder; we are destroying many thousand 
lives, exhausting our substance, not for our own interest^ 
which would be but common prudenlse; not for a 
thing indifferent which would be sufficient folly ; but, 
perhaps, to our own destruction, which is perfect 
madness. We may live Co feel the effects of our own 
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valour more sensibly, than all the coDsequences we ima- 
^tae from the doroiuioas of Spain in the J)iike of Abjou. 
We have cdhqijiered a noble territoiy for the States, that 
will maintain sufficient troops to defend itself, and feed 
many hundred thousand inhabitants ; where all encou- 
ragement will be given to introduce aui^mprove manu- 
factures, which was the only advantage they wanted : 
and which, added to. their skill, industry, and parsimony, 
will enable them to undersell us ia every market of the 
world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according to the 
first stipulation, added to the quotas of the empe-' 
ror and Holland, which they were obliged to furnish, 
would have made an army of near two hundred thousand, 
exclufflve of garrisons: enough to witlistand all the 
power that France could bring against it ; and we m^ht 
have employed the rest much better, both for the com- 
mon cause, and our own advantage. 

The war in Spain must be imputed to the credulity 
of our ministers, who suffered themselves to be per- 
suaded by the imperial courts that the Spaniards were so 
violently aflfected to the house of Austria ;* as, upon the 
icst appearance there with a few troops under the arch- 
duke, the whde kingdom would immediately revolt. 
This we tried ; and found the emperor to have deceived 

* The impropriety of this phraseology will appear, if we change 
the arrangement of the members of this sentence, placing them io 
tbeir natural order, as thos^* that the Spaniards were so violently 
' affected to the house of Austria, as the whole kingdom would imme< 
diately revolt upon the first appearamce there,* int. — ^Here it is evi- 
dent that instead of the particle * as,* the conjunction, * that,* should 
be employed. * Upon the firft appearance there,* &c. This part of 
the sentence is also ungrammatical, and the whole might be changed 
thus — * that the Spaniards were so violently aflfected to tiie house of 
Austria, that the whole kingdom would immediately revolt, upon the 
Srst appearance of the archduke there, with a few troops under hii^ 
cfRomand.* S. 
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either us, or himself. Yet there we drove on the war 
at a prodigioiis disadvantage, with great expense ; and 
by a most corrupt management, the oufyedberil,* who 
by a course of condlEict and fortune ahnost miraculous^ 
had nearly plit lis into pMOfiisession of the kingdom, was 
left wholly unv>ported, exposed to the envy of his ri* 
vals, disiy^poidted by "the caprices of a young unexpe- 
rienced i»;ii|ce, under the guidanca^a rapacious. Ger- 
man minSif^, and^t last called ?Some in discontent. 
By which our armies, both in Spain and Portugal, were 
made a sacrifice to avarice, ill conduct, or treacheiy. 

In common prudence, we should either have pushed 
that war with the utmost vigour, in so fortunate a junc- 
ture, especially since the gaining of that kingdom was 
the great point for which we pretended to continue the 
war ; or at least, when we had found, or made that de- 
sign impracticable, we should notlKive gone on inso eit- 
pensive a management of it ; but have kept our troops- 
on the defensive in Catalonia, and pursued some other 
way more effectual for distressing the common enemy 
and advantaging ourselves. 

And what a noble field of honoiu' and prclit had we 
before us, wherein to employ the best of our strength, 
which, against the maxims of British policy, ire^fTered 
to lie wholly neglected ! I have sometimes wondered 
how it came to pass that the style of maritime powers, 
by which our allies, iu a sort of contemptuous manner, 
usually couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind of the sea ; and while some politicians were show- ' 
iiig us the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or 
Naples, that the West-Indies sliould never come into 
their heads. With half the charge we haire been at, we 
might have maintained our original quota of forty thou- 

*TheEarlofPeterborofr. H. 
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sand men in Flanders, and at the same time, by, our fleets 
and naval forces, have so distressed the Spaniards, in the 
north and sotrfh seas of America, as to prevent any re- 
turns of money from thence, except in our own bottoms. 
This is what bc^ became us to do as a mariome power ; 
flii% with KDj common degi'ee of succeai^ would soon 
have compelled France to the necessities of a peace, and 
Spain^^ aeknowledgeihe archdul^e. But while we, for 
ten years, tiave been aqaandering awiyr our money upon 
the continent, France has been wisely engrosang all the 
trade of Peru, going directly with their ships to lima 
and other ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and 
silver for French goods of little value; which, beside the 
mighty advantage to their nation at ^nresent, may divert 
the channel of that trade for the future, so beneficial to 
us, wlio used to receive annually such vast sums at Cadis^ 
for our goods sent thence to the Spanish West-Indies. 
All this we tamely saw and suffered, without the least 
attempt to hinder it ; except what was performed by 
some private men at Bristol, who inflamed by a true 
^iiit of courage and industy, did, about three years 
ago, ^th a i^w vessels fitted out at their own charge, 
make a most successful voyage into those parts ; took 
one of theAquapuIco ships, very narrowly missed of 
the other, and are lately returned laden with unenvied 
wealth, to show us what might have been done by the 
like management, by a public undertaking. At least we 
might easily have prevented those great returns of mo- 
ney to France and Spain, although we could not have 
taken it ourselves. And if it be true, as the advocates 
for war would have it, that, the French are now so im- 
poverished, in what condition must they have been if 
that issue of wealth had been stopped ? 

But great events often turn upon very small circum- 
stances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, that the sea 
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was not Uie Duke of Marlborough's element ; othcr\^*is^: 
t))e whole force of the war would infallibty have been 
bestowed there, infmitely to the adyaqtaffe of his coun- 
try, which would thea^ve gone hand in hand^with his 
own. But it is very 'truly objected, ^^at if we alone 
had made such an attempt as tliis, Holland would liave 
been jealous; .01^ if we^had done it in ooi\iunction irith 
Holland, the house ofAustria^WjOild' have bfeeivtiliicon- 
lonted. This has-been the style of late y«eaf8 ; which, 
^vhoever introduced among us, they have taught our al- 
iies toj^peak aAcr them. Other viise it could hardly en- 
ter into any imagination, tliat while we are confederated 
in a war with tliose who are to have the whole profit, 
and who leave a double share of the burden upati us, we 
dare not think of any design (although against the com* 
mon enemy) where there is the least prospect of doing 
good to our own country, for fear of giving umbrage and 
ofTence to our allies, while we are ruining ourselves to 
conquer provinces and kingdoms for them. I therefore 
confess with shame, that this objection is true : for it is 
very well known, that while the design of Mr. HilPs ex- 
pedition''^ remained ji secret, it was suspected in H^asd 
and Germany to be intended against JPem ; whereupon 
ihe Dutch made every wliere tlieir public complaints;- 
and the ministers at Vienna talked of it as an insolence 
in the queen to attempt such an undertaking; the ftdlure 
of which (partly by the accidents of a storm, and partly 
by the stubbornness or treachery of some in that colony, 
for whose relief and at whose entreaty it was in sonic 
mcasure'desighed) is no objection at all to an enterprise 



' * The expedition io 1711, wherein Sir Hovenden Walker com- 
inandf:d the fleet, and Mr. Uill the land forcea, for the reduction of 
India and Canada, and regainiog the Newtbundland fishery, which ' 
« French had taken from us. H. 
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tfD wM congprted, and widi such fair probaMlily of sue- 



It was somethiDg singular, that the States should ex- 
press tifiar uneasinesB, when they thought we intended 
to make some attempt in the Spanish West-Indies; be- 
caotoe it is agreed between us, whatever is conquered 
tilery by us, or them, shall belong to the conqueror; 
wUdirls die only article that I can call to mind in all 
mr treaties or stipulations, with any view of interest to 
this kingdom ; and for that very reason I suppose, among 
odieiTi, has been altogether neglected. Let those who 
think this a severe reflection, examine the whole manage- 
ment of the present war by sea and land, with all our 
alliances, treaties, stipulations, and coaventions, and coa- 
flider whether the whole does not look as if some parti- 
cular care and industry had been used, to prevent any 
benefit or advantage that might possibly accrue to Bri- 
tain? 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies has 
taught the same dialect to all the rest ; so that there is 
hardly a petty prince, whom we half maintain by subsi- 

w* 

dies and pensfous, who yb not ready -upon every occasion 
to threaten us, that he will recall his troops (although 
they must rob or starve at home) if we refuse to comply 
with him in any demand, liowever uureasooabte. 

Upon the tliird head, I shall produce some instances 
to sliow, how tamely we have suffered each of our allies 
to infrioge every article m tliose treaties and stipulation?, 
by which they were bound ; aud to lay the load upon 
us. 

But before I enter upon this, nhich is a large subje<:t, 

'I shall take leave to offer a few remarks on certain ar- 

Ucles in three of our treaties, which may let us perceive 

how much tliose ministers valued or understood tlie tn>e 

interest, safctv. or honour of their country. 
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We haye made two alliances vnih PoTtu|al, aD ofTeo- 
sive and a defensive ; the first, is to remain in force only 
during the present war ;* the second to be perpetual. In 
the offensive alliance, the emperor, England, agd Hol- 
land, are parties with Portugal ; in^the defensive oaly 
we and the States. * * 

Upon the first ^article of the offensive alliaiicc, i( is to 
be observed, that although thh gqu^d allianc^aflf have 
already said, allows England and Holland to possess Cor 
their own whatever each of them shall conquer in the 
Spanish West-Indies; yet, there we are quite cut out, 
by consenting ^at the archduke shdl possess the domi- 
nions of Spain, in as full a manner 9a thehr late King 
Charles. And what is more. remaikable, we, broke this 
very article, in favour of Portugal, by subsequent stipula- 
tions; where we agree that King Charles shall deliver 
up Estremadura, Vigo, and some other places, to the 
Portuguese, as soon as we can conquer them from the ene- 
my. They, who are guilty of so much folly and contra- 
diction, know best, whether it proceeded from corruption 
or stupidly. 

By two other ai|icles' (besides the hchiour of fting 
convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguese ships 
and coasts) we are to guess the enemy's thoughts, and to 
take the King of Portugal's word, whenever he has a fan- 
cy that he shall be invaded. We are also to^ furnish him 
with a strength superior to what the enemy intends to in- 
vade any of his dominions with, let that be what it will. 
And until we know what the enemy's forces are, his Por* 
tugese majesty is the sole judge what strength is supe^ 
nor, and what wil^be able to prevent an invasion; and 
may send our fleets, whenever be pleases, upon his jer^v; 
rands to some of the farthest parts of the world, or keep , 
them attending upon his oi^ coasts, till he thinks fit to 
dismiss them. These fleets must likewise be subject in 
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ill things, not.onlj to the ltiii<:, but to his viceroys, ad- 
nin&» and governors, in any of hb foreign dominions, 
when he 18 in a humonr to apprehend an inTasioo; 
'^[likh I belieTe is an indignity that was never offered be- 
fape, QKcept to a conquered nation. 

■In the defensive alliance with that crown, which is to 
Tcnndn perpetual, and wliere only England and Holland 
are parties with them, the same care, in almost the same 
word% is taken, for cur fleet to attend their coasts and fo- 
f eign dominions, and to be under the same obedience. We 
and the States are likewise to funiish them with twelve 
tiKNuand men at our own charge, which we are constant- 
ly to recruit ; and tlicse are to be subject to the Portu- 
gacae generals. 

In the inofleiisive alliauce, we took no care of having 
the assistance of Portugal, whenever we should be in- 
Taded ; but in this it seems we are wiser ; for that king is 
obliged to make war on France or Spain, whenever we 
or Holland are invaded by either ; but before this, we are 
to supply them with the same forces both by sea and land, 
as ifhe were invaded himself. And tliis must needs be 
a very prudent and safe course for a maritime power to 
take, upon a sudden invasion ; by which, instead of 
making use of our fleets and armies for our own defence, 
we must send them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article, we are told what tliis as- 
astance is, which the Portuguese are to give us, and upon 
what conditions. They are to furnish ten men of war ; 
and when England and Holland shall be invaded by 
France and Spain together, or by Spain alone, in either 
of these cases, those ten Portu«ruese men of war are to 
serve, only upon their own coasts ; where no doubt they 
win be of mighty use to their allies, and terror to the 
enemy. 
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How.the Dutch were drawn to have a part in either 
of these two alliances, is not very material to idquire^ 
since tfaej have been so wise as never to observe them ; 
nor I suppose ever intended it ; but resolved, as th^ 
have since done, to shift the load upon us. 

Let any man read these two treaties from the begin- 
ning to the end, he will imagine that the King of Portujal 
and his ministers sat down and made them by them- 
selves, and then sent them to their allies to sign ; the 
whole spirit and tenour of them quite through running only 
upon this albgle point, what we and Holland are 'to do 
for Portugal, without any mention of an equivalent ez» 
cept those ten ships, which, at the time when we have 
greatest need of their assistance, are obliged to attend 
upon their own coast. 

The barrier treaty between Great Britain and Hoi- 
land was concluded at the Hague on the 2dth of Octo> 
ber in the year 1 709. In this treaty, neither her maje»- 
ty Qor her kingdoms have any interest or concern, far^ 
ther than what is mentioned in the second, and the twen- 
tieth articles ; by the former, the States are to assiR the 
queen in defending the* act of succession ; and by the 
other, not to treat of a peace, till France has acknow- 
ledged the queen, and the succession of Hanover, and 
promised to remove the pretender out of that king's do- 
minions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the safety 
and interest of the States-general, ihat the protestant suc- 
cession should be preserved in England ; because, such a 
popish prince as we apprehend would infallibly join with 
France in the ruin of that republic And the Dutch are 
as much bound to support our succession, as they are tied 
to any part of a treaty, or league offensive and defensive 
against a common enemy, without any separate benefit 
upon that consideration. H^ majesty is in the fiiU 
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peaceable possession of fier kingdoms, and of the hearts 
tf her people ; among irhom, hardly onein five thousand 
ire in the pretender^s Interest And whether the assist- 
aqce of the Dutch, to preserve a right so well establifih* 
edy be an equivalent to those maiiy unreasonable exorbi- 
tant articles in the rest of the treaty, let the world judge. 
What ap impression of our settlement must it give 
.•bioadp.to see our ministers offering such conditions to 
the Dutch, to prevail on them to be guarantees of our 
sets of parliament ! neither perhaps is it right, in point 
-af poficy or good sense, that a foreign power should be 
called in to coufinn our succession bj way of guarantee, 
bat imly to acknowledge it ; otherwise we put it out of 
tte power of our own legislature to change our succession, 
without the consent of that prince or state w ho is guarantee, 
how much soever the necessities cf the kingdom may re- 
pare it* 

As to the other articles, it is a natural consequence 
that must attend any treaty of peace we can make with 
France ; being only the acknowledgment of her majesty 
as qii^n of her own dominions, and the right of succes- 
lioa by our own laws, which no foreign power has any 
pfptence to dispute. 

However, in order to deserve these mighty advantages 
from the states, the rest of the treaty is wholly taken up 
in directing what we are to do for them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the foundation of 
the present war^ the Spanish Low-countries were to be 
recovered, and delivered to the king of Spain ; but, by 
this treaty, that prince is to posi>ess notliiiig in Flanders 



M 



* After the first edition, this sentence was thus altered by Dr. Swift : 
Uoverer our posterity may hereafter, by the tyranny aikd oppres- 
#ion oir any eiicceeding princes, be reduced to the fatal necessity of 
Inreaking in upon the exceUent happy settlement now in force." The 
-reasons for this alteration will appear in the postscript to this pam- 
phlet, which is inserted in the prcKot edition of the Dean's Works. N. 
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during the war ; and after a peaii^e, the States are to have 
the military command of about twenty towns, with their 
dependencies, and four hundred thousand cft>wns a year 
from the king of Spain, to maintain their gaxrifions. By 
which means, they wlAhave the command 6i all Flan- 
ders, from Newport on the Sea, to NUmur on the Maese, 
and be entirely masters of the Pais de Waas, the richest 
part of those provinces. Faxfher, they haye liberty to > 
garrison any place they shall think fit in the Spanish 
Low-countries, whenever there is- an appearance of war; 
and consequently to put garrisons into Ostend, <»r^Iiere 
else they please, upon a rupture with England. 

By tills treaty likewise, the Dutch will in effect be en- 
tire masters of all the Low-countries ; may impose dur 
ties, restrictions in commerce, and prohibitions, at their 
pleasure ; and in that fertile country may set up all sorts 
of manufactures, particularly the woollen, by inviting 
the disobliged manufacturers in Ireland, and the French 
refugees, who are scattered all over Germany. And as 
this manufacture increases, abroad, the clothing people of 
England will be necessitated, for want of employm^t, to 
follow ; and in few years, by the help of the low interest 
of money in Holland, Flanders may recover that beqe- 
ficial trade which we got from them. The landed men 
of England will then be forced to re-establish the staples 
of wool abroad ; and the*Dutch, instead of being only the 
carriers, wiU become the original possessors of. those com- 
modities, with which the greatest part of the trade of the 
world is now carried on. And as they increase 'their 
trade, it is obvious they will enlarge theirsti^ngth at sea, 
and tliat ours must lessen in proportion. "^ 

All the ports in Flanders are to be* stibjoct to the Itke 
duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the Schelde, wmeh 
is to be closed on the side of the States : thus all other na- 
(ioQs are in elTect shut out from trading ^ith Flanders* 
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T^ in the Tery same article it is said, that the States 
diall be favoureil iu all the Spanish dominions as much 
as Great-Britain, or as the people most faToiured. We 
have Godquered Flanders for them, and are in a worse 
eoodition, as to our trade there, than before the war be- 
gan. We have been the great support of the king of 
Spain, to whom the Dutch have hardly contributed any 
thing at all ; and yet they are to be equally favoured with 
118 in all Ids dominions. Of all this, the queen is under 
the unreasonable obligation of being guarantee, and that 
thej^ shall possess their barrier,, and their four hundred 
thousand crowns a year, even before a peace. 

It is to be observed that this treaty was oaly agned 
by one of our plenipotentiaries;* and I have been told 
that the otherf was heard to say, he would rather lose 
his right hand than set it to such a treaty. Had he spoke 
those words in due season, and loud enough to be heard 
on this side the water, considering the credit he had 
then at court, he might have saved much of his country's 
honour, and got as much to himself; therefore if the re- 
port be true, I am inclined to think he only said it. I 
have been likewise told that some very necessaiy circum- 
stances were wanting iu the entrance upon thb treaty; 
but the ministers here rather chose to sacrifice the ho- 
nour 0f the crown, and the safety of their country, than 
not ratify what one of their favourites had transacted. 

Let me now consider in what manner our allies have 
observed those treaties they made with us, and the seve- 
ral stipulations and agreements pursuant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, England, 
and Holland, we were to assist the other two iotis virihis 
bv sea and land. By a convention subsequent to tliis 
treaty, the proportions, which the several parties should 

* Lord Townsliend. See John Bull-. H. . 
f Duke of Marlburousjh. H. 
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contribute towurd the war, were adjusted in the foUow* 
lug maimer : the emperor was obliged to furnish ninety 
thousand men against France, either in Italy, or upon 
the Rhine; Holland to bring sixty thousand -into the 
field in Flanders, exducdve of garrisons; and we for^ 
thousand. In winter, 1 702, which was the next year, 
the Duke ^f Marlborough proposed raising ten thousand 
men more by way of augmentatioD, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigour ; to which the parliament agreed, 
and tlie Dutch were to raise the same number. This 
was upon a par, directly contrary to the former stiDola- 
tion, whereby our part was to be a third less than thein; 
and therefore It was granted with a condition, that Holland 
should break off all trade and commerce with France. 
But this condition was never executed ; the Dutch only 
amusing us with a specious declaration, till our session 
of parliament was ended ; and the following year it was 
taken off by concert botween our general and the States, 
without any reason assigned for the satisfaction of the 
kingdom. The next, and some ensuing campaigns, far- 
ther additional forces were allowed by parliament for 
the war in Flanders; and in every new supply, the 
Dutch gradually lessened their proportions, although the 
parliament addressed the queen, that the States might be 
desired to observe them according to agreement ; which 
had no other effect, than, to teach them to elude it by 
making their troops nominal corps; as they did, by 
keeping up the number of regiments, but sinking a fifth 
part of the men and money ; so that now things are just 
inverted. And in all new levies, we contributed a third 
more than the Dutch, who, at first, were obliged to the 
same proportion more than- we. 

Besides, the more towns we conquer for the StatesytBe 
worse condition we are in toward reducing the common 
f Qcmy, and consequently of putting an end to the war. 
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EoT they make no scruple of employing the troops of 
their quota toward garrisoniDg evciy town, as fast as it 
is taken; directly contrary to the agreement between us, 
by which all garrisons are particularly excluded. This 
is at length arrived, by several* steps, to such a height, 
that there are at present in the field, not so many forces 
under the Duke of Marlborough's command in Flanders, 
as Britain alone maintains for that service, nor have been 
Ibr some yeai-s past. 

The Duke of Marlborough, having entered the enemy's 
lines and taken Bouchain, formed the design of keeping 
so great a number of troops, and particulaily of cavalry, 
in Lisle, Toui-nay, Douay, and the country between, as 
should be able to harass all the neighbouring provinces 
of France during the winter, prevent the enemy from 
erecting their magazines, and by consequence from sub- 
sisting then* forces next spring, and render it impossible 
for them to assemble their army another year, without 
going back behind the Soam to do it. In order to effect 
this project, it was necessary to be at an expense extra- 
ordinary of forage for the troops, for building stables, find- 
ing fire and candles for the soldiers, and other incident 
charges. The queen readily agreed to furnish her share 
of the first article, that of the forage, which only belong- 
ed to her. But the States insisting that her majesty 
should likewise come into a proportion of the other ar- 
ticles, which in justice belonged totally to them; she 
agreed even to that, rather than a design of this import- 
ance should fail. And yet we know it has failed, and 
that the Dutch refused their consent, till the time was 
past for putting it in execution, even in the opinion of 
tbpse who proposed it. Perhaps a certain article in tlie 
treaties of contribution, submitted to by such of the 
French dominions as pay them to the States, was the 

principal cause of defeating tliis project; since one gredt 
vol/, v. N 
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advantage to have been gained by it, was, as before is 
mentioned, to have hindered the enemy from erecting 
then* magazines ; and one article in those treaties of con- 
tributions is, that the product of those countries shall 
pass free and unmolestM. So that the question was re- 
duced to this short issue : whether the Dutcli should lose 
this paltry benefit, or the common cause an advantage 
of such mighty importance ? 

The sea bchig the element where we might most pro- 
bably carry on the war with any advantage to ourselves, 
it was agreed that we should bear five eighths of the 
charge in that service, and the Dutch tlie other three ; 
and by the grand alliance, whatever we or Holland should 
conquer in the Spanish West-Indies, was to accrue to the 
conquerors. It niight, therefore, have been hoped, that 
this maritime ally of ours, would have made up in their 
fleet, what tliey fell short in their aimy : but quite other- 
wise ; they never once furnished their quota cither of 
ships or men ; or, if some few of their fleet now and then 
appeared, it was no more than appearing : for they im- 
mediately separated, to look to their merchants and pro- 
tect their trade. And we may remember veiy well, 
when these guarantees of our succession, after having not 
one sliip for many months together in the McditciTanean, 
sent that part of their quota thither, and fimiished no- 
thing to us, at the same time that they alarmed us with 
the rumour of an invasion. And last year, when Sir 
James Wishart was despatched into Holland to expostu- 
late with the States, and to desire they would malie good 
their agreements in so important a pail of the service ; he 
met with such a reception as ill became a republic to 
give, that was under so many great oV>ligationH to #; 
in short, such a one, as those only deserve who are con- 
trnt to take it. 
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It has likewise been do small incoDvenicncc to us, that 
the Dutch are always slow in paying their subsidies; by 
which means tlie weight and pressure of the payment lies 
upon the queen, as well as the blame, if her majesty be 
Dot very exact. Nor will this always content our al- 
lies: for in July, 1711, the King of Spain was paid all 
his subsidies to the first of January next ; nevertheless 
he has since complained for want of money : and his se- 
cretary threatened, that if we would not farther supply 
his majesty, he could not answer for what might happen ; 
although King Charles had not at that time one third of 
the troops for which he was paid ; and even those he had, 
vere neither paid nor clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another passage con- 
cerning subsidies, to show what opinion foreigners have 
of our easiness, and how much they reckon themselves 
masters of our money, whenever they think fit to call for 
it. The queen was, by agreement, to pay two hundred 
thousand croMns a year to tlie Prussian troops ; the States, 
one hundred thousand; and tlie emperor, only thirty 
thousand for recruiting ; which his imperial majesty ne- 
ver paid. Prince Eugene happening to pass by Berlin, 
the ministers of that court applied to him for redress in 
this particular ; and his highness very frankly promised 
them, that in consideration of this deficiency, Britain 
and the States should increase their subsidies to seventy 
thousand crowns more between them ; and that the em- 
peror should be punctual for the time to come. This 
was done by that prince without any orders or power 
whatsoever. The Dutch very reasonably refused con- 
senting to it ; but the Pnissian minister here, making his 
applications at our court, prevailed on us to agree to our 
proportion, before we could hear what resolution would 
be taken in Holland. It is, therefore, to be hoped, that 
his Prussian majesty, at the end of this war, will not have 
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the same cause of complaint, Ti^hich he had at the close 
of the last ; that his military chest was emptier by twen- 
ty thousand crowns than at the time that war began. 

The emperor, as we have ahr^ady said, was, by stipu* 
lation, to furnish ninety thousand men against the com- 
mon enemy, as having no fleets to maintain, and in right 
of his family being most concerned in the war. How- 
ever, this agreement has been so ill observed, that from 
the beginning of the war to this day, neither of the two last 
emperors had ever twenty thousand men, on their own 
account, in the common cause, excepting once in Italy; 
when the imperial court exerted itself in a point they 
have much more at heart, than that of gaining Spain or 
the Indies to their family. When they had succeeded 
in their attempts on tlie side of Italy, and observed our 
blind zeal for pushing on the war at all adventures, they 
goon found out the most effectual expedient to excuse 
themselves. They computed easily, that it would cost 
them less, to make large presents to one single person, 
than to pay an army, and turn to as good account They 
thought they could not put their affairs into better hands ; 
and therefore wisely left us to fight their battles. 

Besides, it appeared by several instances how little 
tlic emperor regarded his allies, or the cause they were 
engaged in, when once he Uiought the emphe itself was 
secure. It is known enough, that he might several times 
have made a peace with his discontented subjects in Hun- 
gary, upon terras not at all unbefitting either his digni- 
ty or interest ; but he rather chose to sacrifice the whole 
alliance to his private passion, by entirely subduing and 
enslaving a miserable people, who had but too much f-ro- 
vocation to take up arms, to free themselves from the 
oppressions under which they were groaning; yet tlii» 
must serve as an excuse for breaking his asrcpinont, nnd 
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divertioi^ so ^at a body of troops, which might hare 
been employed against France. 

Another instance of the emperor's indifference, or ra^ 
ther dislike to the common cause of Uie allies, is the bu- 
nness of Toulon. This design was indeed discovered 
here at home, b^- a person whom ever}* body knows to be 
the creature of a certain great man, at least as much no- 
ted for his skUl iu gaming, as in politics, upon the base 
Biercenarr cod of getting money by wagers ; which was 
then so common a practice, that I remember a gentleman 
ID business, who having the curiosity to Inquire how wa- 
gers went upon the exchange, found some people deep in 
the secret to have been concerned in tliat kind of traffic ; 
as appeared by premiums named for towns, which nobo- 
dy but those behiad the curtain could suspect. However, 
although tills project had gotteu wind by so scan^IaUus a 
proceefiuig, yet Toulon might probably have been taken, 
if the empei-or had not thought (it, in tliai ver^' juncture, 
to detach twelve or fifteen thousand men to seize Naples, 
as an enterprise tliat was more his private and immedi- 
ate interest. But it was manifLst. that his imperial ma- 
jesty had no mind to see Toulon in possession of the al- 
lies; for, even witii these discouragrments, the attempt 
mifht vet have succteilrd, ii Prince Eugene had not 
thought fit to oppose it : which cannot be imputed to 
his own judirment, but to some politic re?so::s of his 
court. The Duke of Savoy was for attackir.*!: the ene- 
my as soon as oui- army arrived ; but when the Mare- 
echai de Thesse's troops were ail come up, to pretend to 
besiege the place in ilie cnudition we were at that time, 
was a farce and a jest. Had Toulon fallen then into 
our hands, the maritime power of France would in a 
great measure have been destroyed. 

But a much greater instance than either of the -ore- 
going, how little the emperor regmded us or oiu: quarrel^^ 
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after all we had done to save his imperial crown, and to 
assert the title of his brother to the monarchy of Spain, 
may be brought from the proceedings of that court not 
many months ago. It was judged, that a war carried on 
upon the side of Italy would cause a great diversion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender part, and 
facilitate the progress of our arms in Spain, as well as 
Flanders. It was proposed to the Duke of Savoy to 
make this diversion, and not only a diversion during the 
summer, but the winter too, by taking quai-ters on this 
side of the hills. Only, in order to make him willing 
and able to perform this work, two points were to be 
settled : fii*st, it was necessary to end the dispute between 
the imperial court and his royal highness, which had no 
other foundation than the emperor's refusing to make 
good some articles of that treaty, on the faitli of which, 
the duke engaged in the present war, and for the execu- 
tion whereof, Britain and Holland became guarantees, at 
the request of the late Emperor Leopold. To remove 
this difficulty, the Earl of Peterborow was despatched to 
Vienna, got over some part of those disputes to the satis- 
faction of the Duke of Savoy, and had put the rest in a 
fair way of being accommodated, at the time the Empe- 
ror Joseph died. Upon which great event, the Duke of 
Savo} took the resolution of putting himself immediate- 
ly at the head of the ai-my, although the whole matter 
was not finished, since the common cause required his 
assistance ; and that until a new emperor were elected, 
it was impossible to make good the treaty to him. In order 
to enable him, the only thing he asked was, that he should 
bo reinforced by the imperial court witli eight thousand 
men, before the end of the campaign. Mr. Whitworth 
was sent to Vienna, to make this proposal ; and it is cre- 
dibly reported that he was empowered, rather than fail, 
to offer forty thousand pounds for the march of those 
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eight thousand men, if he fouad it was want of ability, 
and not incliuatioo, that hindered the sending of them. 
But he was so far from succeeding, that it was said, the 
ministei-s of that court did not so much as give him an 
Importunity to tempt them with any particular sums; 
but cut off all his hopes at once, by alleging the impos- 
nbility of complying with the queen's demands, upon 
any consideration whatsoever. They could not plead 
their old excuse of the war in Hungary, which was then 
brought to cui end. Thtf^ had notblng to ofTer but some 
genera] specidative reasons, which it would expose them 
to repeat ; and so, after much delay, and many trifling 
pretences, they utterly refused so small and seasonable 
ao assistance; to the ruin of a project that would have 
more terrified France, and caused a greater diversion of 
their forces, than a much more niunerous army in any 
1^ other part. Thus, for want of eight thousand men, for 
whose winter campaign the queen was willing to give 
forty thousand puur.ds ; and for want of executing the de* 
agn I lately meutioned, of hindering the enemy from 
erecting magazines, toward which her majesty was ready 
not only to bear her own proportion, but a share of that 
which the Stales wcie obliged to; our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in tlie north and south parts of France 
are eluded, and the war left in that method, which is 
likely to continue it longest. Can tliere an example be 
given in the whole c urse of this war, where we have 
treated the pctlicbt prince, with whom we had to deal, 
in so contemptuous a manner ? Did w e ever once consi- 
der what we could alFord, or what we were obliged to, 
when oui assistance v. as desired, even while we lay 
under immeiiiate ap. rtrhcnhiousof being invaded ? 

When r-ortugal c me as a confederate into the grand 
all^'ince, it was stipulated, that the empu-e, £nglan<^ 
and Holland, should each maintain four thousand m«Q 
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of their own troops in that kino'dom, and pay between^ 
them a million of patacoons to the King of Portugal, for 
the support of twenty-eight thousand Portuguese ; vhich 
number of forty thousand was to be the confederate ar- 
my against Spain on the Portugal side. This treaty 
tras ratified by all the three powers. But in a short 
time after, the emperor declared himself unable to com- 
ply with this part of the agreement, and so left the two 
thirds upon us, who very generously undertook that 
burden, and at the same time two thirds of the subsidies 
for maintenance of the Portuguese troops. But neither 
is this the worst part of the story ; for although the 
Dutch did indeed send their own particular quota of 
four thousand men to Portugal (which however they 
would not agree to but upon condition that the other 
two thirds should be supplied by us) yet they never 
took care to recruit them : for in the year 1 706, the Por*- 
luguese, British, and Dutcli forces, having mai'ched with 
the Earl of Gal way into Castile, and by the noble con- 
duct of that general being forced to retire into Valencia^, 
it was found necessary to raise a new army on the Portur 
gal side ; where the queen has, at several times, increased 
her establishment to ten thousand five hundred men; and 
the Dutch never replaced one single man, nor paid one 
penny of their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish army on the side of Catalonia is, or 
ought to be, about fifty thousand men, exclusive of Por- 
tugal. And here the war has been canied on almost en- 
tirely at our cost. For this whole army is paid by the 
queen, excepting only seven battalions, and fourteen 
squadrons, of Dutch and Palatines; and even fifteen 

hundred of these are likewise in our pay ; beside tlie 

r 

* * Between,' can never be used witli propripty^ when rcferrlog t« 
three parties ; it should he * among,' or * conjointly.' H. 
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iums giren to King Charles for subsidies, and the main- 
tenance of his court. Neither are our troops at Gibral- 
tar included within this number. And farther, we alone 
have been at all the charge of transportii^ the forces first 
sent from Genoa to Barcelona; and of all the imperial 
recruits from time to time. And have likewise paid vast 
sums, as levy money, for every individual man and horse 
so furnished to recruit ; although the horses were scarce 
wortli the price of transportation. But this has been al> 
most the constant nusfortune of our fleet during the {nre* 
sent war; instead of being employed on some enter- 
prise for tlie good of the nation, or even for the protec- 
Uon of our trade, to be wholly taken up in transporting 
soldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, Augs- 
bourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for the em- 
peror : and by the troops we have furnished, the armies 
we have paid, and the diversions we have given to the 
enemies^ forces, have chiefly contributed to the conquests 
of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery 
of the duchy of Modena. The last emperor drained the 
wealth of those countries into his own cofiers, without 
increasing his troops against France by such mighty 
acqiusitions, or yielding to the most reasonable requests 
we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, wc 
have consented, by the barrier treaty, that all those 
which were not in the possession of Spain upon the 
death of the late Catholic king, sliall be part of the 
States' dominions ; and that they shall have the military 
power in the most considerable of the rest ; which is, in 
efiect, to be the absolute sovereigns of the whole. And 
the Hollanders have already made such good use of 
their time, that in conjunction with our general, the op- 
pressions of Flanders are much greater than ever. 

N 2 
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And this treatment, which we have received from our 
two principal allies, has been pretty well copied by most 
other princes in the confederacy, with whom we have 
any dealings. For instance:, seven Portuguese regi- 
ments, after the battle of Almanza, went off with the 
rest of that broken aimy to Catalonia; the King of 
Portugal said he was not able to pay them while they 
were out of his country ; the queen consented therefore 
to do it herself, provided the king would raise as many 
more to supply their place. This he engaged to do, 
but he never performed. JN'ot withstanding which, his 
subsidies were constantly paid him by my Lord Godol- 
phin for almost four ycai*s, without any deduction upon 
account of those seven regiments ; du-ectly contrary to 
the seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction shall be made 
out of those subsidies, in proportion to the number of 
men wanting in that complement which the king is to 
maintain. But, whatever might have been the reasons 
for this proceeding, it seems they are above the under- 
standing of the present lord treasurer ;* who, not enter- 
ing into those refinements of paying the public mouey 
upon private considerations, has been so uncoiurtly as to 
stop it. This disappointment, I suppose,, has put the 
court of Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the 
price of forage, so as to force us either to lessen our 
number of troops, or to be at double expense in main)- 
taining them ; and this, at a time when tlieir own pro- 
duct, as well as the import of corn, was never greater ; 
and of demanding a duty upon the soldiers' clothes we 
carried over for those troops, which have been their sole 
defence against an inveterate enemy ; whose example 
might have infused courage, as well as taught them dlis- 

• The Burl of Qsford; 
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cipline, if their spirits had been capable of receiving 
either. 

In order to augment cur forces ever7 year, in the 
game proportion as those for \rhrm we fight diminish 
tfaeiTB, me have been obliged to hire troops from several 
princes of the empire, whose muiisters and residents here 
hare perpetually importuned the court with unreason- 
able demands, under which our late ministers have 
thought fit to be passive. For those demands were al- 
ways backed with a threat to recall their soldiers ; 
which was a thing not to be heard of, because it might 
discontent the Dutch. In the mean time those princ«s 
never sent their contingent to the emperor, as by the 
laws of the empire they are obliged to do ; but gave 
for their excuse, that we had already hired all they 
could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I have 
affirmed, we began this war contrary to reason ; if, as 
the other party themselves upon all occasions acknow- 
ledge, the success we have had was more than we could 
reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, we have 
not made that use of it which in reason we ought to 
have done ; if we have made weak and foolish bargains 
with our allies ; siiflered them tamely to break every 
article, even in those bargains to our disadvantage, and 
allowed them to treat us with insolence and contempt, 
at the very instant when we were gaining towns, pro- 
vinces, and kingdoms for them, at the price of our ruin, 
and without any prospect of interest to ourselves; if 
we have consumed all our strength in attacking the 
enemy on the strongest side, where (as the old Duke of 
Schomberg expressed it) to engage with France was to 
take a bull by the horns ; and left wholly unattempted 
that part of the war, which could only enable us to coo- 

'iioue or to end it ; if all this, I say, be our case, it is a 

N 3 
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very obvious question to ask, by what motives, or what 
managenieDt, we are thus become the dupes and bubbles 
of Europe ? Surely it cannot be owing to the stupidity 
arising from the coldness of oiu: climate; since those 
among our allies, who have given us most reason to com- 
plain, are as far removed from the sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our present mi- 
sery, I am forced to speak with some freedom, I think 
it will require no apology. Reputation is the smallest 
sacrifice those can make us, who have been the instrir- 
ments of our ruin ; because it is that, for which, in all 
probability, they have the least value. So that in ex- 
posing the actions of such persons, I cannot be said, pro- 
perly speaking, to do them an injury. But as it will 
be some satisfaction to oiu* people to know by whom 
they have been so long abused ; so it may be of great 
use to us, and our posterity, not to trust the safety of 
their country in the hands of those who act by such 
principles, and from such motives. 

I have already observed, that when the counsels of this 
war were debated in the ate king's time, a certain great 
man was then so averse from entering into it, that he 
ratlier chose to give up his employment, and tell the 
king he could serve him no longer. Upon that princc'^s 
death, although the grounds of our quarrel with Fmuce 
had received no manner of addition, yet this lord 
thought fit to alter his sentiments; for the scene was 
quite changed ; his lordship, and the family with whom 
he was engaged by so complicated an alliance, were in 
the highest credit possible with the queen. The trea- 
surer's staff was ready for his lordship ; the duke was to 
command tlie aimy ; and the duchetis, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour she was possessed of to be always 
neaiest lier majesty's person ; by wliich, the v hole 
power at home and abroad would be devolved upon that 
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famil j; This was a prospect so very iovidng, that to 
confess the truth, it could net be easily withstood by 
any, who have so keen an appetite for wealth or power. 
By au agreement subsequent to the ^prand alliance, we 
were to assist the Dutch with fortv thousand men, all to 
be conmianded by tlie Duke of Marlborough. So that 
whether this war was prudently begun or not, it is plain 
that the true spring or motive of it was, the aggrac- 
^Ezing of a particidar family ; and in short a war of the 
general and the ministry, and not of the prince or 
people ; since those very persons were against it, wben 
they knew tlie power, and consequently the profit, 
would be in other hands. 

With these measures fell in all that set of people, who 
are calle^l the monied men ; such as had raised vast sums 
by trading with stocks and funds, and lending upon great 
interest and premiums ; whose perpetual harvest is war, 
and wliose beneficial way of traffic must very much 
decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upon us 
by the Dutch, which I have above deduced ; and under 
those several gross impositions from other princes ; if any 
one should ask, if by our general continued so easy to 
the last ? I know no other way so probable, or indeed 
90 charitable to account for it, as by that unmeasurable 
love of wealth, which his best friends allow to be his 
predominant passion. However, I shall wa\ e any thing 
that is personal upon this subject I shall say nothing of 
those great presents made by several princes, which the 
soldiers used to call winter foraging, and said it was tet- 
ter than that of the summer ; of two and a half per cent 
subtracted out of all the subsidies we pay in those parts, 
which amounts to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of 
the grand perquisites in a long successfu war, ithich 
are so amicably adjusted between him and the Statea. 
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But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell in 
other incidents here at home, which made the continu- 
ance of it necessary for those, who were the chief 
advisers. The whigs were at that time out of all 
credit or consideration. The reigning favourites had 
always earned what were called the tory principles, aft 
least as high as our constitution could bear; and most 
othci-s in great employments were wholly in the church 
interest. These last, among whom were sevei*al persons 
of the greatest merit, quality, and consequence, were not 
able to enciure the many instances of pride, insolence, 
avarice, and ambition, which those favourites began so 
eai-ly to discover, nor to see them presuming to be sole 
itispensers of the royal favour. However, their opposi- 
tion was to no purpose ; they wrestled with too great 8 
power, and were soon crushed under it. For, those in 
possession, finding tliey could never be quiet in their 
usurpations, while others had any credit, who were at least 
upon an equal foot of merit, began to make overtures to 
tlie discarded uhigs, who would be content with any 
terms of accommodation. Thus commenced this solemn 
league and covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
with so much application. The gi-eat traders in money 
were wholly devoted to the whigs, who had Ih-st raised tliem. 
The army, the coi?rt, aiid the treasury, continued under 
the old despotic adiwinisiratioo : the whigs were received 
into employment, left to manage the parliament, cry down 
the landed iutcre^-t, and woriy tlie church. Mean time, 
our allies, who were uot ignorant that all tlib artificial 
structure had no true foundation in the hcails of i\\e 
people, resolved to make the best use of it as long as it 
iiliould last. And the general's credit being raised to m 
great height at home, by our success in Flanders, the 
Dutch began their gradual impositions ; leaBeolng tlieir 
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<|Uolas^ breaking their stipulatioDs, garrisoaing the towns 
we took for tlieoi, without supplying tlieir troops; with 
many other infringements : all which were we forced to 
submit to, because the general was made easy; because 
the monied men at home were fond of tlie war ; because 
the whigs were not yet firmly settled ; and because that 
exorlntaot degree of power, which was built upon a sup- 
posed necessity of employing particular persons, would 
go off iu a peace. It is needless to add, that the em- 
peror, and other princes, followed the example of the 
Dutch, and succeeded as weU, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war t* 
the mutual indulgence between our general and alliei^ 
wfaereiu they both so well found their accounts; to the 
fean of the moneychangers, lest their tables should be 
•▼erthrown; to the designs of the whigs, who appre- 
heoded the loss of their credit and employments in a 
peace ; and to those at home, who held their immoderate 
cflignMBinents of power and favour by no other tenure, 
than their own presumption upon the necessity of affair& 
The truth of this will appear indisputable, by consider* 
iDg with what unanimity and concert these seyeral par 
ties acted toward that great end. 

When the vote passed in the house of lords against 
any peace without Spain being restoretl* to the Austrian 
family, the Earl of Wharton told the house, that it was 
indeed impossible and impracticable to recover Spain ; 
but however, there were certain reasons why such a vote 
should be made at that time ; which reasons wanted no 
explanation : for, tlie general aud the ministry having 
leftised to accept very advantageous offers of a peac^ 
after the battle of Hamillies, were forced to take in aset 

• It shoold be— 'without S'^ainV being restored,' &c.— or, 'without 
the restoratioB of Spain to the Austrian family.' S. 
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of men with a previous bargain to screen them from the 
consequences of that miscaiiia: c. And accordingly, 
upon the first succeeding opportunity that fell, which wa5 
that of the prince of Denmark's* death, the chief lead- 
ers of the party were brought into several great employ* 
meuts. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear the 
tyranny and ins( lence of tliose ungrateful servants, who, 
as they waxed the fatter, did but kick the more : our 
two great allies abroad, and our stock-jobbers at home, 
took immediate alarm ; applied the nearest way to the 
throne, by memorials ajid messages jointly directing her 
majesty not to change her secretary or treasurer ; who, 
for the true reasons that these officious intermeddlers de- 
manded tbeu' continuance, ought never to have been ad- 
mitted into the least degree of trust; since what they 
did was nothing less than betraying the interest of tlieir 
native country, to those princes, who, in then* turns, 
were to do what they could to support them in power at 
home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conspiracy on 
all sides to go on with those measures, which must perpe- 
tuate the war; and a conspiracy founded upon the in- 
terest and ambition of each party ; which begat so firm a 
union, that, instead of wondenng why it lasted so long, 
I am astonished to think how it came to be broken. 
The prudence, courage, and firmness of her majesty, in 
all the steps of that great change, would, if the particu- 
lars were truly related, make a veiy shining part in her 
story ; nor is her judgment less to be admired, which 
directed her in tlie choice of perhaps the only persons^ 
who had skill, credit, and resolution enougli, to be her 
iustruDicnts in overthrowing so many difiicuities. 

^ Prince George of Denmark, husband to Queen Anne. H. 
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Some would pretend to lessen the merit of this, bv 
telling us that the rudeness, the tTraunj, the oppression, 
the ingratitude of the late favourites toward thehr mis^ 
tress, were no longer to be borne. They produce in- 
stances to show her majesty was pursued through all her 
retreats, particularly at Windsor ; where, after the ene- 
my had possessed themselves of every inch of ground, 
they at last attacked and stormed the castle, forcing the 
queen to fly to an adjoining cottage, pursuant to the ad- 
Tice of Solomon, who tells us, ^ It is better to live on 
tlie hoa8f^-top, than with a scolding woman in a large 
house.^ They would have it, that such continued ill 
usage was enough to inflame the meekest spirit. They 
Uame the favourites in point of policy, and think it 
nothing extraordinary, that the queen should be at the 
end of ber patience, and resolve to discard them. But 
I am of another opinion, and think their proceedings 
were right. For, nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits, as a continual chain of oppressions ; one 
injury is best defended by a second, and this by a third. 
By these steps, the old masters of the palace in France 
became masters of that kingdom i* and by these stepE^ 
a general during pleasure might have grown into a geno- 
ral for life, and a general for life into a king. So that I 
still insist upon it as a wonder, how her majesty, thus 
besieged on all sides, was able to extricate hei-self. 

Having thus mentioned the real causes, although dis- 
guised under specious pretences, which have so long 
continued the war, I must beg leave to reason a little 
with those persons, who are against any peace but what 
they call a good one ; and explain themselves, that no 
peace can be good, without an entire restoration of 
Spain to the house of Austria. It is to be supposed, that 

♦See the Tale of a Tub. H. 
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And this treatment, which we have received from our 
two principal allies, has been pretty well copied by most 
other princes in the confederacy, with whom we have 
any dealings. For instance:, seven Portuguese regi- 
ments, after the battle of Almanza, went off with Uie 
rest of that broken aimy to Catalonia; the King of 
Portugal said he was not able to pay them while they 
were out of his country ; the queen consented therefore 
to do it herself, provided the king would raise as many 
more to supply their place. This he engaged to do, 
but he never performed. JN'ot withstanding which, hia 
subsidies were constantly paid him by my Lord Godol- 
phin for almost four ycai-s, without any deduction upon 
account of those seven regiments ; du-ectly contrary to 
the seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction shall be made 
out of those subsidies, in proportion to the number of 
men wanting in that complement which the king is to 
maintain* But, whatever might have been the reasons 
for this proceeding, it seems they are above the under- 
standing of the present lord treasurer f* who, not enter- 
ing into those refinements of pacing the public mouey 
upon private considerations, has been so uncoiurtly as to 
stop it. This disappointment, I suppose, has put the 
court of Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the 
price of forage, so as to force us either to lessen our 
number of troops, or to be at double expense in main*- 
taining them ; and this, at a time when tlieir own pro- 
duct, as well as the import of corn, was never greater ; 
and of demanding a duty upon the soldiers' clothes we 
carried over for those troops, which have been their sole 
defence against an inveterate enemy ; whose example 
might have infused courage, as well as taught thein dts- 

• The Hvl of Oxford; 
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cipline, if their spirits had been capable of receiving 
either. 

Iq order to augment cur forces every year, in the 
same proportion as those for vh<:m we fight diminish 
tliein, ne have been obliged to hire troops from several 
princes of the empire, whose muiisters and residents here 
have perpetually importuned the court with unreason- 
able demands, under which our late ministers have 
thought fit to be passive. For those demands were al- 
ways backed with a threat to recall their soldiers; 
whicli was a thing not to be heard of, because it might 
discontent the Dutch. In the mean time those prioc«s 
nc\'er sent their contingent to the emperor, as by the 
laws of the empire they are obliged to do ; but gave 
for their excuse, that we had ah^ady hired all they 
could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I have 
flifirmed, we began this war contrary to reason ; if^ as 
the other party themselves upon all occasions acknow- 
ledge, the success we have had was more than we could 
reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, we have 
not made that use of it which in reason we ought to 
have done ; if we have made weak and foolish bargsuns 
with our allies ; suffered them tamely to break every 
article, even in those bargains to our disadvantage, and 
allowed them to treat us with insolence and contempt, 
at the very instant when we were gaining towns, pro- 
vinces, and kingdoms for them, at the price of our ruin, 
and without any prospect of interest to ourselves; if 
we have consumed all our strength in attacking the 
enemy on the strongest side, where (as the old Duke of 
Schomberg expressed it) to engage with France was to 
take a bull by the horns ; and left wholly unattempted 
that part of the war, which could only enable us to coo- 

'Uoue or to end it ; if all this, I say, be our case, it is a 

N 3 
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Tcry obvious question to ask, by what motives, or what 
maoagenient, we are thus become the dupes and bubbles 
of Europe ? Surely it cannot be owing to the stupidity 
arising from the coldness of oiu: climate; since those 
among our allies, who have given us most reason to com* 
plain, are as far removed from the sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our present mi- 
sery, I am forced to speak with some freedom, I tliink 
it will require no apology. Reputation is the smallest 
sacrifice those can make us, who have been the iostrir- 
ments of our ruin ; because it is that, for which, in all 
probability, they have the least value. So that in ex- 
posing the actions of such persons, I cannot be said, pro- 
perly speaking, to do them an injury. But as it will 
be some satisfaction to oiu* people to know by whom 
they have been so long abused ; so it may be of great 
use to us, and our posterity, not to trust the safety of 
their country in the hands of those who act by such 
principles, and from such motives. 

I have already observed, that when the counsels of this 
war were debated in the ate king's time, a certain great 
man was then so averse from entering into it, that he 
ratlier cliose to give up his employment, and tell the 
king he could serve him no longer. Upon that prince'^s 
death, although the grounds of our quarrel with Frauce 
had received no manner of addition, yet this lord 
thought fit to alter his sentiments; for the scene was 
quite ciianged ; his lordship, and the family with whom 
he was engaged by so complicated an alliance, were in 
the highest credit possible with the queen. The trea- 
surer's staff was ready for his lordship ; the duke was to 
command the aimy ; and the duchet?s, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour she was possessed of to be always 
neai-est her majesty's persou ; by which, the m hole 
powor at home and abroad would be devolved upou that 
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family. This was a prospect so very iDvidng, tliat to 
confess the truth, it could net be easily withstood by 
any, who have so keen an appetite for wealth or power. 
By an agreement subsequent to the ^orand alliance, we 
were to assist the Dutch with forty thousand men, all to 
be commanded by tlie Duke of Marlborough. So that 
whether this war was prudently begun or not, it is plain 
that the true spring or motive of it was, the aggran- 
dizing of a particular family ; and in short a war of the 
general and the ministry, and not of the prince or 
people ; since those very persons were against it, when 
they knew the power, and consequently the profit, 
would be in other hands. 

With these measures fell in all that set of people, who 
are called the monied men ; such as had raised vast sums 
by trading with stocks and funds, and Icntling upon great 
interest and premiums ; whose perpetual harvest is war, 
and whose beneficial way of traffic must very much 
decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upon us 
by the Dutch, which I have above deduced ; and under 
those several gross impositions from other princes ; if any 
one should ask, why our general continued so easy to 
the last ? I know no other way so pi-obable, or indeed 
80 charitable to account for it, as by that unmeasurable 
love of wealth, which his best friends allow to be his 
predominant passion. However, I shall \ia\e any thing 
that is personal upon this subject. I shall say nothing of 
those great presents made by several princes, which the 
soldiers used to call winter foraging, and said it was tet- 
ter than that of the summer ; of two and a half per cent, 
subtracted out of all the subsidies we pay in those parts, 
which amounts to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of 
the grand perquisites in a long successfu war, nhich 
are so amicably adjusted betvreen him and the States. 
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But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell in 
other incidents here at home, which made the continu- 
ance of it necessary for those, who were the chief 
advisers. The whigs were at that time out of all 
credit or consideration. The reigning favourites had 
always earned what were called the tory principles, aft 
least as high as our constitution could bear; and most 
othei-s in great employments were wholly in the church 
interest. These last, among whom were several persons 
of the greatest merit, quality, and consequence, were not 
able to endure the many instances of pride, insolence, 
avarice, and ambition, which those favourites began so 
eai'ly to discover, nor to see them presuming to be sole 
liispensers of the royal favoui*. However, their opposi- 
tion was to no purpose ; they wrestled with too great 8 
power, and were soon crushed under it. For, those in 
possession, finding tliey could never be quiet in their 
usurpations, while others had any credit, who were at least 
upon an equal foot of merit, began to make overtures to 
tlie discarded uhigs, who would be content with any 
terms of accommodation. Thus commenced this solemn 
league and covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
with so much application. The gi-eat traders in money 
were wholly devoted to the whigs, who had Ih-st raised them. 
The army, the coi^rt, aiid the treasury, continued under 
the old de?pi>tic adiwinisiration : the whigs were received 
into employment, left to manage the parliament, cry down 
the landed iutere:^t, and woriy the cliuich. Mean time, 
our allies, who were not ignoi-ant that all tlib artificial 
structure had no true foundation in the heails of i\\e 
people, resolved to make the best use of it as long as it 
(should last. And the general's ci*edit being raised to m 
great height at home, by our success in Flanders, the 
Dutch began their gradual impositions ; leaseuiug their 
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qaolas^ breaking their stipulations, garrisoning the towns 
we took for tlieoi, without supplying tlieir troops; with 
many other infringements : all which were we forced to 
submit to, because the general was made easy; because 
the monied men at home were fond of the war; because 
the whigs were not yet firmly settled ; and because thai 
exorbitant degree of power, which was built upon a sup- 
posed necessity of employing particular persons, would 
go off in a peace. It is needless to add, that tlie em- 
peror, and otlier princes, followed the example of the 
Dutch, and succeeded as weU, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of tlie war t* 
the nwitual indulgence between our general and allien 
wfaerein they both so well found their accounts; to the 
fears of the moneychangers, lest their tables should be 
•▼erthrown ; to the designs of the whigs, who appre- 
hended the loss of their credit and employments in a 
peace ; and to those at home, who held their immoderate 
d^groflsments of power and favour by no other tenure, 
than their own presumption upon the necessity of affairs* 
The truth of this will appear indisputable, by consider- 
ing with what unanimity and concert these seyeral par 
ties acted toward that great end. 

When the vote passed in the house of lords against 
any peace without Spain being restored* to the Austrian 
family, the Earl of Whartun told tlie house, that it was 
indeed impossible and impracticable to recover Spain ; 
but however, there were certain reasons why such a vote 
diould be made at that time ; which reasons wanted no 
explanation : for, tlie general and the ministry having 
lefiised to accept very advantageous offers of a peac^ 
after the battle of KamilUes, were forced to take in a set 

• It should be— 'without SnainVbeing restored,' &c.— or, 'without 
the restoratioB of Spain to the Austrian family.' S. 
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of men with a previous bargain to screen them from the 
consequences of that miscairia: c. And accordingly, 
upon the first succeeding opportunity that fell, which was 
that of the prince of Denmark's* death, the chief lead- 
ers of the party were brought into several great employ- 
ments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear the 
tyranny and insolence of those ungrateful servants, who, 
as they waxed the fatter, did but kick the more : our 
two great allies abroad, and our stock-jobbers at home, 
took immediate alarm ; applied the nearest way to the 
throne, by memorials and messages jointly directing her 
majesty not to change her secretary or treasurer ; who, 
for the true reasons that these officious hitermcddlcrs de- 
manded theu* continuance, ought never to have been ad- 
mitted into the least degree of trust; since what they 
did was nothing less than betraying the interest of theu* 
native country, to those princes, who, in theu* turns, 
were to do what they could to support them in power at 
home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conspiracy on 
all sides to go on with those measures, which must perpe- 
tuate the war; and a conspiracy founded upon the in- 
terest and ambition of each party ; which begat so firm a 
union, that, instead of wondeiing why it lasted so long, 
I am astonished to think bow it came to be broken. 
The prudence, courage, and firmness of her majesty, in 
all the steps of that great change, would, if the particu- 
lars were truly related, make a veiy shining part in her 
story ; nor is her judgment less to be admired, which 
directed her in the choice of perhaps the only persons^ 
who had skill, credit, and resolution enougli, to be her 
iustruuients in overthrowing so many difiicuities. 

^ Prince George of Denmark, husband to Queen Anne. H. 
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Some would pretend to lessen the merii of this, by 
telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, the oppression, 
the ingratitude of the late favourites toward thebr mis- 
tresB, were no longer to be borne. They produce in- 
stanees to show her majesty was pursued through all her 
retreats, particularly at Windsor; where, after the ene- 
my had possessed themsetyes of every inch of ground, 
they at last attacked and stormed the castle, forcing the 
queen to fly to an adjoining cottage, pursuant to the ad- 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, ^ It is better to lire on 
tbe liooBfytop, than with a scolding woman in a lafge 
house.'' They wonld have it, that such continued ill 
usage was enough to inflame (he meekest spirit. They 
Uame the favourites in point of policy, and think it 
nothing extraordinary, that tlie queen should be at the 
end of her patience, and resolve to discard them. But 
I am of another opinion, and think their proceedings 
were r^ht For, nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits, as a continual chain of oppressions; one 
injury is best defended by a second and this by a third. 
By these steps, the old masters of the palace in France 
became masters of that kingdom ;* and by these step^ 
a general during pleasure might have grown into a geno- 
ral for life, and a general for life into a king. So that I 
still insist upon it as a wonder, how her majesty-, thus 
besieged on all sides, was able to extricate herself. 

Having thus mentioned the real causes, although dis- 
guised under specious pretences, which have so long 
continued the war, I must beg leave to reason a little 
with those persons, who are against any peace but what 
they call a good one ; and explain themselves, that no 
peace can be good, without an entire restoration of 
Spain to the house of Austria. It is to be supposed, that 

•See the Tale of a Tab. H. 
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what I am to say upon this part of the subject, irill 
have little iofluence on those, whose particular ends or 
designs of any sort lead then) to wish the continuance 
of the war : I mean the general, and our allies abroad, 
the knot of late favourites at home, the body of such as 
traiRc in stocks, and lastly, that set of factious politi- 
cians, who were so violently bent, at least upon clipping 
our constitution in church and state. Therefore I shall 
not apply myself to any of those, but to all others in- 
differently, wliether whi<^s or tones, whose private inte- 
rest is best answered by the welfare of their country. 
And if among these there be any who think we ought 
to fight on till King Charles be quietly settled in the 
monarchy of Spain, I believe there are several points 
which they have not thoroughly considered. 

For, fu-st, it is to be observed, that this resolution 
against any peace without Spain, is a new incident, 
grafted upon the original quaixel by the intrigues of a 
faction among us, who prevailed to give it the sanction 
of a vote in both houses of parliament, to justify those 
whose interest lay in perpetuating the war. And as this 
proceeding was against the practice of all princes aud 
states, whose intentions were fair and honourable ; so h 
it contrary to common prudence, as well as justice, I 
might add that it was impious loo, by presuming to con- 
trol events which are only in tlie hands of God. Gin's, 
and the States' complaint against France and Spain, are 
deiluced in each of our declarations of war, and our 
pr'^tensions specified in the eighth article of the gi-and 
aliiaiice ; but lliere is not in any of these ilie least men- 
tion of demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or of 
refusing any peace without ♦hat condiik.n. Having 
aitea.'iy m^df an extract from both declarations of ♦• ar, 
I bhall here ^i\t a translaaou of the eightli article in 
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the ffnnd alliance, which will put this matter out of 
dispute. 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 

ALUAXCE. 

When the war is or.ce uudeitaken, none of ttie parties 
shall have ilie liberty to eutcr upon a treaty of peace 
with the enemy, but jointly and in conrert with the 
other. Nor is peace to be made without havins first 
obtained a just ami reasonable satisfaction for his Caesa- 
rean majesty, and for liis royal majesty of Great Britain, 
and a particular security to the lords of the States-^( i:e- 
raL of their dominions, provinces, titles, navij/atioii. and 
commerce : and a sulTicieut provision that the kir<rdoni8 
of France and Spain be never united, or come under 
the government of tlie same person, or that the same 
man may never be kin^ of both kinofdoras ; and parti- 
cularly, that the French may never be in possession of 
the Spanish Wt^t-Iiidies ; aud that tliey may not have 
the liberty of na^i^ation, for coiiveuiency of trade, 
under any pretence wtiatsoever. neither directly nor in- 
directly ; except it is agre*'d tliat i!ie subjects of Great 
Britain and Holland may have full poiier louse and 
enjoy all the same piivileo:es, rifihis. immunities, aud 
liberties of commerce, by lau<l au'.fsea. iu Spain, in the 
3Iediterranean. aud in all the places au 1 couitti-ie-s which 
the late King of Spain, at the time of his di-tth, was in 
poeeeuiion oi, as well in Europe as eltfwhrre, as thry 
did tlien use and enjoy : or which the subjects of both, 
or tadi nation could ute and enjoy, by virtue of any 
i%ht. obtained before the death of the said Kiiis: of 
Spaiiu either by treaties, ' coavectioof, cubtom. or any 
otjier way whatsoever. 
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Here we see the demands intended to be insisted on 
by the allies upon any treaty of peace, are, a just and 
reasonable satisfaction for the emperor and King of Great 
Britain, a security to the States-general for their domi- 
nions, &c. and a sufficient provision that Fraace and 
Spain be never united under the same man, as king of 
both kingdoms. The rest relates to the liberty of trade 
and commerce for us and the Dutch ; but not a syllable 
of engaging to dispossess the Duke of Anjou. 

But to knoi/ how this new language, of no peace 
without Spain, was first introduced, and at last prevailed 
among us, we must begin a great deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will in 
favour of the Duke of Anjou ; for this naturally led 
the Spaniards to receive a prince supported by a great 
power, whose interest, as well as alFection, engaged them 
to preserve the monarchy entire, rather than to oppose 
him in favour of another family, who must expect as^ 
sistance from a number of confederates, whose principal 
members had already disposed of what did not belong 
to them, and by a previous treaty parcelled out the 
monarchy of Spain. 

Thus the Duke of Anjou got into the full possession 
of all the kingdoms and state? belonging to that mo- 
narchy, as well in the old world as the new. And what- 
ever the house of Austria pretended from tlieir nemo- 
rials to us and the States, it was at that time but too 
apparent, that the inclinations of the Spaniards were on 
the duke's side. 

However, a war was resolved on ; and, in order to 
carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliance formed, 
wherein the ends proposed to be obtained are plainly 
and distinctly laid down, as I have already quoted 
them. It pleased God, in the course of this war, to 
bless tl|c aims of the allies with remarkable successes ; 
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by whkh we were soon put into a condition of demand- 
ing and expecting such terms of a peace, as we propo- 
sed to ourselves when we began the war. But instead 
of this^ our victoiies only served to lead us on to farther 
visionary prospects ; advantage was taken of the san- 
guine temper which so many successes had wrought the 
nation up to ; new romantic views were proposed, and 
the old, reasonable, sober design was foi^t. 

This was the artifice of those here, who were sure to 
gmw richer, as the public became poorer ; and who, 
after the resolutions which the two houses were prevail- 
ed upon to make, might have carried on the war with 
safe^ to themselves, till malt and land were mortgaged, 
tin a general excise was established, and the dixi^me 
denier raised by collectors in red coats. And this was 
just the circumstance, which it suited their interests to 
be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme with 
reason ; since, whatever would be obtained by the blood 
and treasure of others, was to accrue to that family, 
while they only lent their name to the cause. 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown rcsty under 
their buixien ; but care was likewise taken of that by a 
barrier-treaty made with the States, which deserves such 
epithets as I cai-e not to bestow ; but may perhaps con- 
sider it, at a proper occasion, in a discourse by itself.* 

By this treaty tlie condition of the war with respect 
to the Dutch was widely altered ; they fought no longer 
for security, but for grandeur; and wc, instead of labour- 
ing to make tlicm safe, must beggar ourselves to make 
them formidable. 

Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of Gertruy- 
denbiirg, we could have been satisfied with such terms 

'•'• Which Discourse bcgioA the sixth vaiame. N. 
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of a peace, as we proposed to ourselves by tlie grand alli- 
ance, the French would not have allowed them ? It is 
plain they offered many more, and much greater, than 
ever we thought to insist on when the war began ; and 
they had reason to grant, as well as we to demand them, 
since conditious of peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But siurely there is some measiure to be observed 
in this ; those w!io have defended the proceedings of our 
negotiators at the treaty of Gertruydenburg, dwell very 
much upon tlieir zeal and patience in endeavouring to 
work the French up to their demands ; but say nothing to 
justify those demands, or the probability that France 
would ever accept them. Some of tlie articles in that 
treaty were so extravagant, that in all human probability 
we coald not have obtained them by a successful war of 
forty years. One of them was inconsistent with common 
reason ; wherein the confederates reserved to themselves 
full liberty of demanding what farther conditions they 
should think fit ; and in the mean time France was to de- 
liver up several of their strongest towns in a month. 
These articles were very gravely signed by our pleni- 
potentiaries, and those of Holland ; but not by the French, 
although it ought to have been done interchangeably ; 
nay, they were brought over by the secretary of the em- 
bassy ; and the minister here prevailed on the queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one part had 
signed. This was an absurdity in form as well as in 
reason ; because the usual form of a ratification is with 
a preamble, showing, tliat whereas our ministers, and 
those of the allies, and of tlie enemy, have signed, &c. 
we ratify, &c. The person* ^vho brought over the 
articles said in all companies (and perhaps believed) that 
it was a pity we had not demanded niore ; for the French 

* Horatio Walpole, secrctarv to that embafsy. H- 
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were in a dispc^fition to refuse us nothing we ifouUl ask. 
One of oi:r plenipotentiaries affected to have the same 
concern; aud particularly that we hod not obtained 
sonic fartlwir eecurity for the empire oq the Upper Rhine. 
What could be tlie desisn of all tliis ^nmnce but to 
amuse the people, and to raise stocks for their friends in 
the secret to sell to advaiitase ? I have t<^io ^reat a re- 
spect for the abilities of tliose who acted in this nesotia- 
tion, to believe they ho|)ed fur any other issue from it. 
than what we found by the event. Give me leave to 
suppose the continua!^cc of the war was the thinjsr at lieart 
amo:iv those in power, both abroad and at home ; and 
then I can easily show the consistency of their proceed- 
ings, otherwise tliey are wholly unaccou!? table and ab- 
suzd. Did those ivho insisted on such wild demands ever 
intend a peace ? ^iid they really think that ^oio^ on n ith 
the war vras more eligible for their country than the least 
abatement of tliose conditions? was the smallest of them 
worth six minions a ^ear. and a hundred thousand meo^s 
Jives ? WPS there no way to provide for the safety of 
Britain, or th*^ security of its trade, but by tlie French 
kins: tunu.is his arms to beat his srandson out of Spain ? 
If these able statesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they mad^^ the pretence of the war's begin- 
ninff,* as well as Ct^ntinuance ; why did they so neglect 
it in those very prelimuiaries, where the enemy made 
so many concessions, and where all that related to the 
advantage of IIoll ^iid, or the other confederates, was ex- 
pre^Iy settled ? But whatever concerned us, was to be 
left to a general iriaty ; no tariff agreed on whh France 
(HT the Low-con uaies, only the Schelde was to remain shut, 

*'■ Thi< s^r.U^nce U badly arranged, and miv be thui amended 
— • If ihf«* a"' le statesmen were ?o truly cGDcerned for ojir trade, 
vhich th*ry iitadetbc pr--?trT.ce of the beeinnin;i, as well ae coDtiflu- 
aare of ihe \7ir, wbr cHd th*y.' &c. €. 
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which must have ruined our commerce with Ant^rerp. 
Our trade with Spain was reiciTed the same way; but this 
they will pretend to be of no consequence, because that 
kingdom was to be under tlie house of Austria, and we 
had ahready made a treaty with King Charles. I have 
indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhope with 
that prince, for settling our commerce with Spain : but 
whatever it were, there was another between us and Hol- 
land, which went hand in hand with it ; I mean that of 
barrier, wherein a clause was inserted, by which all ad- 
vantages proposed for Britain, are to be in common with 
Holland. 

Another point, which I doubt those have not consider- 
ed who are against any peace without Spain, is, that tlie 
face of affairs in Christendom, since the emperor's deatli. 
has been very much changed. By this accident, the 
views and interests of several princes and states in the 
alliance have taken a new turn, and I believe it will be 
found that ours ought to do so too. We have sufficient- 
ly blundered once already, by changing our measures 
with regard to a peace, while our affairs continued in the 
same posture ; and it will be too much in conscience to 
blunder again, by not changing the first, when the others 
are so much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian family on the throne 
of Spain, is undoubtedly more desirable Uian one of the 
house of Bourbon : but to have the empire and Spanish 
monai'chy united in the same person, is a dreadful con- 
sideration, and directly opposite to that wise principle ou 
which the eighth article of the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that the indolent 
character of the Austrian princes, the wretched economy 
of that government, the want of a naval force, the remote 
distances of their several territories from each other, 
v.'mi!d nevei* sufTer au emperor^ aliiiough at the same 
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time Kii^ of Spain, to become forandaUe : on the con- 
tntjfthat hk dependence mtist cootimudlj be on Giest 
KiUin; and the advantages of trade^bj a peace found- 
ed upon that condiiion, woold soon make us amends for 
aD the expenses of the war. 

In annrer to this, let us consider the cirouBstances ire 
most be in, befcwe such a peace could be obtained, if it 
vere at all practicable. We must become not ool j poor 
for the present, but reduced by farther mortgages to a 
, Itaie of beggaiy for endless years to come. Compare such 
" a veak conditioo as this, with so great an accession of 
fltareqgth to Austria ; and then determine how nmch an 
enpemr, in siKh a state of afifain, would either fear or 
need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is not formed betweea 
a prince of the house c^ Austria. Emperor and King of 
Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon family. King of 
France and Spain ; but between a prince of the latter, 
only King of Spain, and one of the former, uniting both 
envns in his own person. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when we are 
eo longer wanted ? Has aU that we have hitherto done 
for the imperial family been taken as a favour, or only 
leeeived as the due of the augusUssima casa ? 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre of lan4» 
the least article of strained, and even usurped prerogative^ 
to ittettle the minds of those princes in the alliance, who 
are alarmed at the consequences of this turn of affairs, 
oeearioned by the emperors death? We are assured it 
never will. Do we then imagine that those {Hrinces who 
^ diead the oversrowu power of the Austrian, as much 
^^ that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our al- 
liance, upon a system contraiy to that which they en- 
gage with nrvpon ? For instance : what can the Duke 

of Sav«y expect in such a case? Will he have any 
voi. T. o 
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choice left, him, but that of being a slave and a fix)nticr 
to France; or a vassal, in the utmost extent of the word, 
to the imperial court ? Will he not, therefore, of the tve 
evils, choose the least ; by submittin^: to a master who 
has no immediate claim upon him, and to whose family 
he is nearly allied ; rather than to another, who has al- 
ready revived several claims upon him, and threatens to 
revive more ? 

Nor are the Dutc)) more inclined than the rest of Eu- 
rope, that the empire and Spain should be united in King 
Charles, whatever they may now pretend. On the con- 
trary, it is known to several persons, that upon the death 
of the late Emperor Joseph, the States resolved that those 
two powci-s should not be joined in the same person ; and 
this they determined as a fundamental maxim by which 
they intended to proceed. So that Spain was first given 
up by them ; and since they maintain no troops in that 
kingdom, it should seem that they understand the Duke 
of Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, if they be such as no way find their pnvate ac- 
count by the war, may perhaps change their sentiments, 
if they will reflect a little upon our present condition. 

I had two reasons for not sooner publishing this dis- 
course; the first was, because I woidd give way to 
others, who mi^t argue very iiell upon the same sub- 
ject from general topics and reason, although they might 
be Ignorant of several facts, which I had the opportuni- 
ty to know. The second was, because I foiuid it would 
be necessary, in the course of this argument, to say some- 
thing of the stale to which tlic war has reduced us; .wi 
the 8am<^ time I knew, tliat such a discoveiy ought to Nr 
made as late as possible, and at another juncture woulii 
Dot only be very indiscreet, but might perhaps be dA- 
gcrous. 
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It 18 the folly of too many to mistake the echo of a 
IjaoAaa coffee-house, for the voice of the kirigdoni. The 
dty coffee-houses have been for some years filled with 
people,^ whose tbilunes depend upon the Bank, East-In- 
dis, or flOBie other stock. Ever}- new fund to these, is 
like a new mortgage to a usurer, whose compassion for a 
yoiU)«; heir, is exactly the same with that of a stockjolK 
her to the landed gent 17. At the court end of the town, 
Ae like places of resi»rt are frequented either by men out 
* qf place, and consequently enemies to the present minis- 
tiy, or by officers of the army : no wonder then if the 
genertl ciy, in all such meetings, be a<:;ainst any peace, 
dther with Spain or without ; which, in other words, is 
DO more than this; that discontented men desire another 
change of ministr}- ; that soldiers would be glad to keep . 
their commissions ; and that tlie creditors have- money 
still, and would have the debtore borrow on at the old 
extorting rate, while they have any security to give. 

!N'ow to give the most ignorant reader some idea of 
- our present circumstances, without troubling him or my- 
self with computations in form ; every bo<ly knows that 
oar land and malt tax amount aimually to about two mil- 
lions and a half. All other branches of the revenue are 
mortgaged to pay interest for what we have already bor- 
rowed. The yearly charge of the wai* Is usually about 
six millions : to make up which sum, ue are foi-ced to 
take up, on the credit of new funds, about three millions 
and a half. This last year, the computed chaise of the 
VWcame to above a million more than all the funds the 
parliament could contrive were sufficient to pay interest 
Jpr; and so we have been forced to divide a deficiency 
•f twelve hundred thousand pounds, among the several 
branches of our expense. This is a demonstration that if 
tlK war be to last another campaign, it will be imposeibfe 
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to fiDd fiinds for supplying it, without mortgagiog the 
malt tax, oy by some other method equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to con- 
sider what circumstances we shall be in toward paying a 
debt of about fifty millions, which is a fourth part of the 
purchase of the whole island if it were to be sold. 

Toward clearing oui-sclves of this monstrous incum- 
brance, some of these annuities will expire, or pay off the 
pnncipal in thirty, forty, or a hundred years ; the bulk of 
the debt must be lessened gradually by tlie best manage- 
ment we can, out of what will remain of the land and 
malt taxes, after paying guards and garrisons, and main- 
taining and supplying our fleet in the time of peace. I 
have not skill enough to compare what will be left, after 
these necessaiy charges, towaixl annually clearing so vast 
a debt : but believe it must be veiy little ; however, it is 
plain that both these taxes must be continued, as well for 
supporting the government, as because we have no other 
means for paying off the pnncipal. And so likewise must 
all the other funds rcniaiu for paying the interest. How 
long a time this nuist require, how steady an administra- 
tion, and how undisturbed a state of affairs both at home 
and abroad, let othci-s determine. 

However, some people think all this very reasonable; 
and that since the struggle has been for peace and safety, 
posteiity, which is to partake of the benefit, ought to 
share i[i tlie expense r as if at the breaking out of this 
wai', there had been such a conjunctui*e of affaui, as ne- 
ver happened before, nor would ever happen again. It 
is wonderful that our ancestors, in all tJieur wars, should 
never fall under such a necessity : that we meet no ex- 
amples of it in Greece and Rome; that no otlur nation 
in Euro[)e ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 
a))out a Jiundred and twenty years ago, when they drew 
V ii:>f>ri themijelvcs by iheu* own folly, and have suffered 
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for it ever since ; no doubt wc shall teach po^rity -whe- 
dovD, but thej m- ill be apt to think the purchase too dear^ 
and I wish they may stand to the bargain -vre have made 



in their^names. 

it a^p^ to entail debts on succeeding ages, and to 
hope they will be able and willing to pay tliem ; but 
how^ to ensure peace for any term of years, is difficult 
enough to apprehend. Will human nature ever cease 
lo have the same passions ; princes to entertain designs 
jttjIF interest or ambition ; and occasions of quarrel to arise ? 
May not we ourselves, by the variety of events and in- 
<»dents which happen ib the world, be under a neces- 
aty of recovering towns, out of the very hands of thosQ, 
far whom we are now ruining our country to take them ? 
Neither can it be said, that those states, with whom we 
.may probably differ, will be in as bad a condition as our- 
selves; for by the circumstances of our situation, and 
the impositions of our allies, we are more exhausted than 
dther they or the enemy ; aud by the nature of our go- 
•^'TemmeDt, the corruption of our mannei^s, and the oppo- 
sition of factions, ,we shall be more slow in recovering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
children, when they see a few rags hung up in Wcst- 
miuster-hall, which cost a hundred millions, whereof 
they are paying the arrears, to boast as beggars do, that 
their grandfathers were rich and gi-eat. 
; I have often reflected on that mistaken notion of 

credit, so boosted of by the advocates of the late minis- 
try : was not all that credit built upon funds raised by 
the landed men, whom they now so much hate and de- 
^i^pise ? is not the greatest part of those iiuids raised from 
iK^growth and product of land ? must not the whole 
*ddbt be entirely paid, aud our fleets and garrisons be 
maintained, by the land and malt tax after a peace ? If 
they call it credit to run ten millions in debt \nthout 
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of a peace, as we proposed to ourselves by the grand alli- 
ance, the French would not have allowed them ? It is 
plain they offered many more, and much greater, than 
ever we thought to insist on when the war began ; and 
they had reas»on to grant, as well as we to demand them, 
since conditions (»f peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But siurely iher^ is some measiure to be observed 
in this ; those w!io have defended the proceedings of our 
negotiators at the treaty of Gertruydenburg, dwell very 
mMch upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring to 
work the riench up to their demands ; but say nothing to 
justify those demands, or the probability that France 
would ever accept them. Some of tlie articles in that 
treaty were so extravagant, that in all human probability 
we could not have obtained them by a successful war of 
forty years. One of them was inconsistent with common 
reason ; wherein the confederates reserved to themselves 
full liberty of demanding what farther conditions they 
sliould think fit; and in the mean time France was to de- 
liver up several of their strongest towns in a month. 
These articles were very gravely signed by our pleni- 
potentiaries, and those of Holland ; but not by the French, 
although it ought to have been done interchangeably ; 
nay, they were brought over by the secretary of the em- 
bassy ; and the minister here prevailed on tlie queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one part had 
signed. This was an absurdity in form as well as in 
reason ; because the usual form of a rati/ication is with 
a preamble, showing, tliat whereas our ministers, and 
those of the allies, and of tlie enemy, have signed, &c. 
we ratify, &c. The person* who brought over the 
articles said in all companies (and perhaps believed) that 
it was a pity we had not demanded more ; for the French 

* Horatio WaIi>ole, secretary to that enibawy. H. 
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were in a dispoidtioD to rohisc us notliiii^ we would ask. 
One of oi:r plenipotentiaries alTocted to liave the same 
concern; aud particularly that we lind not obtained 
sonic farther Eocurity ibr the empire ou the Upper Rhine. 
Wiiat could be the desij^n of all tliL«^ ^riniuce but to 
amuse the people, and to raise stocks for their friends in 
the secret to sfll to advaiitao:e ? I have too ^reat a re^ 
q»ect for the abilities of those who acted in this neofotia- 
tion, to believe tliey hoped fur any other issue from it, 
4ban what we found by the event. Give me leave to 
suppose the continuance of the war was the thin^ at heart 
among those in power, both abroad ami at home ; and 
then I can easily show tlie consistency of their proceed- 
iogBi otherwise they are wlioliy unaccountable and ab- 
surd. Did those wlio insisted on such wild demands ever 
iotend a peace ? <lid they really think that ^oiiig on with 
the war was more eligible for their country than tlie least 
abatement of tliose conditions? was the smallest of them 
worth six millions a year, and a hundred thousand men^s 
lives ? was there no wav to provide for the safetv of 
Britain, or tho security of its trade, but by the French 
kins tiumiiiir his arms to beat his isrraiidson out of Spaiu ? 
If these able ptalesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they mado the pretence of the war's begin- 
ning,* as well as continuance ; why did they so neg:lect 
it in those very preliminaries, where the enemy made 
so many concessions, and where all that related to the 
advantage of Ilolhnd, or the other confederates, was ex- 
pressly settled ? But whatevei* concerned us, was to be 
left to a general treat}' ; no taritf agreed on with France 
or the LiOw-couutiies, only the Sclielde was to remain shut, 

* This sentence is badly arranged, and mny be thui amended 
— * Ifthe.'ealjle frtuteemen were fo truly coocemed for our trade, 
which they made the pretence of the beginning, as well ae coutlnu- 
aoee of the \zkr, why chd they,' &c. 6. 
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which must have ruined our commerce with Ant^rci-p. 
Our trade wit]) Spain was referred the same way; but this 
thej will pretend to be of no consequence, because that 
kingdom was to be under the house of Austria, and we 
had already made a (reatj witli King Charles. I have 
indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhope with 
that prince, for settling our commerce with Spain : but 
whatever it were, there was another between us and Hol- 
land, which went hand in hand with it; I mean that of 
barrier, wherein a clause was inserted, by which all ad- 
vantages proposed for Britain, are to be in common with 
Holland. 

Another point, which I doubt those have not considei*- 
ed who are against any peace without Spain, is, tliattlie 
face of affairs in Christendom, since the emperor's deatli. 
has been very much changed. By this accident, the 
views and interests of several princes and states in the 
alliance have taken a new turn, and I believe it will be 
found that ours ought to do so too. We have suflicicnt- 
iy blundered once already, by changing our measures 
with regard to a peace, while our affairs continued in the 
same posture ; and it will be too much in conscience to 
blunder again, by not changing the first, when the others 
arc so much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian family on the throne 
of Spain, is undoubtedly more desirable than one of the 
house of Bourbon : but to have the empire and Spanish 
monai'chy unit(;d in tiie same person, is a dreadful con- 
sideration, and directly opposite to that wise principle ou 
which the eighth article of the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, tliat the indolent 
character of the Austrian princes, tlic wretched economy 
of that government, the want of a naval force, the remote 
distances of their several territories from each other, 
ivrnild nevei* sufTcr :m emj[>eror9 aliiiough at the samu 
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time King of Spain, to become formidable : on the con- 
tnij, that his dependence must continually be on Great 
Britain; and the advantages of trade, by a peace found- 
ed upon that condition, would soon make us amends for 
aU tlpe expenses of the war. 

In answer to this, let us consider the circumstances we 
must be in, before such a peace could be obtained, if it 
were at all practicable. We must become not only poor 
for the present, but reduced by farther mortgages to a 
^ .lAate of beggary for endless years to come. Compare such 
'" a weak condition as this, with so great an accession of 
fltrength to Austria ; and then determine how much an 
emperor, in such a state of affairs, would either ficar er 
need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is not formed betwees 
a prince of the house of Austria, Emperor and King of 
Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon family. King of 
France and Spain ; but between a prince of the latter, 
only King of Spain, and one of the former, uniting both 
carowns in his own person. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when we are 
no longer wanted ? Has all that we have hitherto done 
for the imperial family been taken as a favour, or only 
received as the due of the augtistissima casa ? 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre of landv 
the least article of strained, and even usurped prerogative^ 
to resettle the minds of those princes in tlie alliance, who 
are alarmed at the consequences of this turn of affairs, 
oecanoued by the emperor's death ? We are assured it 
never will. Do we then imagine that those princes who 
^^ dread the overgrown power of the Austrian, as much 
'^^ that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our al- 
liance, upon a system contraiy to that which they en- 
gage with nsmpon ? For instance : what can the Duke 

of Savay^xpect in such a case? Will he have any 
VOIm v. ^ o 
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choice left him, but that of being a slave and a frontier 
to Finance; or a vassal, in the utmost extent of the wcnrd, 
to the imperial court ? Will he not, therefore, of the two 
evils, choose the least ; by submitting: to a master who 
has no immediate daim upon him, and to whose family 
he is nearly allied ; rather than to another, who has al- 
ready revived several claims upon him, and threatens to 
revive more ? 

Nor are the DutcJi more inclined than the rest of Eu- 
rope, that the empire and Spain should be united in King 
Charles, whatever they may now pretend. On the con- 
trary, it is known to several persons, that upon the death 
of the late Emperor Joseph, the States resolved that those 
two powci-s should not be joined in the same person ; and 
this they determined as a fundamental maxim by wliich 
they intended to proceed. So that Spain was first given 
up by them ; and since they maintain no troops in that 
kingdom, it should seem that they understand the Duke 
of Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, if they be such as no way find their pi-ivate ac- 
count by the war, may perhaps change their sentiments, 
if they will reflect a little upon our present condition. 

I had two reasons for not sooner publishing this dis- 
course; the first was, because I woidd giv^e way to 
others, who might argue very well upon the same sub- 
ject from general topics and reason, although they might 
be ignorant of several facts, which I had the opportuni- 
ty to know. The second was, because I found it would 
be necessary, in the course of this argument, to say some- 
thing of the state to which tlic war has reduced us; ;ii 
the sam<^ time I knew, that such a discovei^ ought to hk 
made as late aa possible, and at another juncture wouM 
Dot only be very indiscreet, but might perhaps be dtfh- 
gcrous. 
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It u the folly of too many to mistake the echo of a 
Ijoadoo cofTee-house, for the voice of the kingdom. The 
city coflTee-houses have been for some years filled with 
people, whose tortuaes depend upon the Bank, £ast-In- 
di9, or flOBie other stock. Ever}- new fund to these, is 
like a new mortgage to a usurer, whose compassion for a 
youns heir, is exactly the same with that of a stockjolK 
ber to the landed gentry. At the coiurt end of the town, 
the like places of resi-rt are frequented either by men out 
cT place, and consequently enemies to the present minis- 
try, or by officers of the army : no wonder then if the 
generftl cry, in all such meetings, be against any peace, 
dther witli Spain or without ; which, in other words, is 
DO more than this ; that discontented men desire another 
change of ministr}- ; that soldiers would be glad to keep . 
their commissions; and that the creditors ha\T money 
still, and would have the debtors borrow on at the old 
extorting rate, while they have any senirity to give. 

r^ow to give the most ignorant reader some idea of 
our present circumstances, without troubling him or my- 
self with computations in form ; every body knows that 
our laud and malt tax" amount annually to about two mil- 
lioDs and a half. All other branches of the revenue are 
mortgaged to pay interest for what we have already bor- 
rowed. The yearly charge of the war Is usually about 
rix millions : to make up which sum, we are foi-ced to 
take np, on the credit of new funds, about tliree milHonB 
and a half. This last year, the computed charge of the 
Tttcame to above a million more than all the funds the 
parliament could contrive were sufficient to pay interest 
.far; and so we have been forced to divide a deficiency 
«f twelve hundred thousand pounds, among the several 
branches of our expense. This is a demonstration that if 
tke war be to last another campaign, it wUl be imposeiblr 
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to find funds for supplying it, without mortgaging tli€ 
malt tax, of by some other method equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to con- 
sider what circumstances we shall be in toward paying a 
debt of about My millions, which is a fourth part of the 
purchase of the whole island if it were to be sold. 

Toward clearing oui'sclves of this monstrous iiKum- 
brance, some of these annuities will expire, or pay off the 
piincipal in thirty, forty, or a huudied years ; the bulk of 
the debt must be lessened gradually by the best manage- 
ment we can, out of what will remain of the land and 
malt taxes, after paying guards and garrisons, and main- 
taining and supplying our fleet in the time of peace. I 
have not skill enough to compare what will be left, after 
these neccssaiy chai'ges, towai*d annually clearing so vast 
a debt : but believe it must be veiy little ; however, it is 
plain that both these taxes must be continued, as well for 
supporting the government, as because ive have no other 
means for paying oft* the principal. And so likewise must 
all the other funds rcmaiji for paying the interest. How 
long a time this must rcquue, how steady an administra- 
tion, and how undisturbed a state of affairs both at home 
and abroad, let otlici-s determine. 

However, some people think all this very reasonable; 
and that since the struggle has been for peace and safety, 
posterity, which is to partake of the benefit, ought to 
share in the expense : as if at the breaking out of this 
wai', there had beon such a conjunctwe of alTairs, as ne- 
ver happened before, nor would ever happen again. It 
is wonderful that our ancestors, in all tlieir wars, should 
never fall under such a necessity : tliat we meet no ex- 
amples of it in Greece and Rome; that no other nation 
in Europe ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 
»bout a hundred and twenty years ago, when they drew 
ViiDori thenibclvcs f»y iheu* own folly, and ha^'C suflfered 
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for it ever since ; no doubt we shall teacli posterity uri^ 
dom, but they will be apt to thiuk the purchase too dear^ 
and I widi they may staud to the bargain we have made 
in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, and to 
hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; but 
how to ensure peace for any term of yeai-s, is difficult 
enough to apprehend. AVill human naiure ever cease 
to have the same passions ; princes to entertain designs 
.< of interest or ambition ; and occasions of (quarrel to arise ? 
May not we ourselves, by tlie variety of events and in- 
cidents which happen ih the world, be under a neces- 
sity of recovering towns, out of the very hands of those., 
for whom we are now ruining our country to take them ? 
Neither can it be said, that those slate?, with whom we 
.may probably diflTiTj will be in as bad a conditiou as our- 
selves; for by the circumstances of our situation, and 
the impositions of our allies, we are more exhausted than 
cither they or the enemy ; and by the nature of our go- 
. vernment, the comiption of our manners, and the oppo- 
sition of factions, we shall l>e more slow in recovering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
chiKhren, when the}* see a few rags hung up in West- 
miuster-hall, which cost a hundred millions, whereof 
they are paying the arrears, to bo:ist as b( ggars do, that 
their grandfathers were rich and girat. 

I have often reflected on that mlstakrn notion ol 
credit, so boistrd of by the advocates of the late minis- 
try : was not all that credit built upon funds raised by 
the landed men, whom thoy now so much hate and de- 
spise ? is not the greati.st part of those funds raised fi-om 
tfie growth and product of laud ? must not the whole 
debt be entuely paid, and our fleets and garrisons be 
maintained, by the laud and malt tax after a peace ? If 
they call it credit to run ten millions in debt without 
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parliamentaiy security, by ii'hich the public is defrauded 
of almost half; I must think such credit to be daugeroiis, 
illegal, and perhaps treasonable. Neither has any thing 
sjone fartlier to ruin the nation than their boasted credit. 
For my own part, when I saw tliis false credit sink upon 
the change of the ministry, J was singular enough to 
conceive it a good omen. It seemed as if the young ex- 
travagant heir had got a new steward, and was resolved 
ro look into his estate before things grew desperate, 
wliich made the usurers forbear feeding him with money, 
as they used to do. 

Since the moated men are so fond of war, I should be 
glad they would fumish out one campaign at theii* own 
charge: it is not above six or seven millions; and I 
dare engage to make it out, that when tliey have done 
this, instead of contributing equal to the landed men,* 
they will have their full principal and interest at six 
(>er ceut: remaining, of all the money tliey ever lent to 
the government. 

Without this resource, or some other equally miracu- 
lous, it is impossible for us to continue the war u[M)n the 
same foot. I have already observed, that the last funds 
of interest fell short above a million, altliough the pcjr- 
sons most conversant in ways and means employed tlieir 
utmost invention ; so that of necessity we must be still 
more defective next campaign. But perhaps our alliea 
will make up this deficiency on our side, by great efforts 
on their own. Q^uite the contrary ; both the emperor 
and Holland failed this year in several articles; aud 
signified to us some time ago, that they cannot keep up 
lo the same proportions in the next We have gaiued a 

* Here tke adjt>ctiirc is improperly used inntoad of the adrcrb; it 
should be>-^ instead of contribuMn^ e()uall^ wi^b the Uicied ffeur 
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aoUe bairier for thAatter, and tbej hare notbiiig more 
to demand or desire. The emperor, hovev^ sanguine 
he may nov affect to appear, wiU, I sa|^x)6e, be satisfied 
with Napks, Sicilj, Milan, and his other acquisitions, 
ratheijUlttjengage in a long hopeless irar, for the reco- 
TeiT rf Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will neither 
give their assistance, nor consent. So that, since we 
have done their business^ ance they have no farther 
service for our arms, and we hare no more money to 
jypve them ; and lastly, since we neither desire any ic- 
"xsmpeuse, nor espect any thanks, we ought in pity to 
be disnissed, and have leave to shift for ourselTCs. 
' They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what 
we have coaquered for them : and so are we torecorer, 
if possible, tlie effects of their hardships upon us. The 
fiist overtiures from France are made to England upon 
safe and houcuraMe terms ; we who bore the burden of 
the war, ought in reason to have the greatest share in 
makiiig the peace. If we do not hearken to a peace, 
. others certai*)Iy will and get the advantage of us there, 
as thev have done in the war. We Yxsow the Dutcli 
have perpetually threatened us, that they would enter 
into sepai-ate measures of a peace ; and by the strength 
of that ai^gument, as well as by other powerful motives, 
prevailed on those who were then at the helm, to com- 
ply with them on any terms, rather than put an end to 
the war, which every year brought them such great ac- 
cessions to their wealth and power.* Whoever falls &K, 
a peace will follow ; and then we must be content with 



* Brought them, i« <mly a shorter mode of ezprMrioo for brought 
to the-n : Ut i7» read tue sc-Lteuoe », and its iiiipftipnel;}^ wlU be ap- 
parent—* Whkh eveiy year brought to Hbtem fuch great acceraom 
SB loeir Te^lih ?nd power.' It «houid be eiflier— * which every 
jre^r orcc.^ .: sect acc««ion tothtir wealth and power* — or, ' which 
f^!Kry ^ear broiu^tit tnem aueh accesioo of wealth and power.^ 8. 
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duch conditions, as our allies, out of tlieir great concern . 
for our safety and interest, will please to choose. They 
have no farther occasion for fighting, they have gained 
thek point, and ihcy now tell us it is our war; sq that, 
in common justice, it ought to be our peace. *■--' 

All we can propose by the desperate steps of pawn- 
ing our land or malt tax, or erecting a general escise, u 
only to raise a fund of interest for running us annually 
four millions farther in debt, without any prospect of 
ending the war so well as we can do at present. And ^ 
wheu we have sunk the only unengaged revenues we 
ha I left, our incumbrances, must of necessity remaiti 
perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which,^ hi 
time, will certainly destroy any constitution, whether 
civil or natui'al : and tliere was no countrj' in Christen- 
dom had less occasion for them than ours. We have 
dieted a healthy body into a consumption, by plying it 
with physic instead of food. Art will help us no longer, 
and if wc cannot recover by letting the remains of na- *K 
tare work, we must inevitably die. 

What arts have been used to possess the people with 
a strong delusion, that Britain must infallibly be ruined, 
without the recovery of Spain to the house of Austria I 
making the safety of a great and powerful kingdom, as 
ours was then, to depend upon an event, which, after a 
wai' of miraculous successes, proves impracticable. A5> 
if princes and great ministers coidd find no way of set- 
tling the public tranquillity, without changing the pos- 
sessions of kingdoms, and forcing sovereigns upon a 
people against their inclinations. Is there no security 
or the island of Britain, unlcEs a King of Spain be de- 
throned by the hands of his grandfather ? Has the 
enemy no cautionaiy towns and seaports te give us for 
securing trade ? Can he not deliver us possession of 
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such places as would put Um in a wone conditioo,- 
vheuevcr he should perfidiouslj renew the war ? The 
present King of France has but few jevrs to live b^ the 
course of nature, and doubtless would desve to end his 
dayj^b^peace. Grandfathers in private families, are 
Dot oBEerred to have "Teat influence on their grandsons^ 
•nd I beliere they have much less among princes: 
howerer, when the authority of a parent is gone, is it 
likely that Philip will be directed by a brother, against 
km own interest, and that of hb subjects ? Have not 
Aofle two realms their separate maxims of policy, which 
must operate in the times of peace ? These, at least, 
are pii>babilitie8, and cheaper by six millions a year 
than recovering Spain, ^or continuing the war, both 
which seem absolutely imponble. 

But the common question is, if we must now suirrelF- 
der Spain, what have we been fighting for all this while ? 
The ansTi'er is ready : we have been fighting fw the 
ruin of the public interest, and the advancement of a 
private. We have been fightiug to raise the wealth and 
grandeur of a particular fiamily ; to enrich usurers and 
stockjobbers, and to cultivate the pernicious designs of a 
faction, by destroying the landed interest. The nation 
begins now to think these blessings are not worth fight- 
ing for any Icxiger, and therefore desires a peace. 

But the advocates on the other side cry out, that we 
might have had a better peace, than is now in agitation, 
above two years ago. Supposiisg this to be true, I do as- 
sert, that by parity of reason we must expect one just so 
much the worse about two years hence. If those in 
power could then have given us a better peace, more is 
their infamy and guilt that they did it noL Why diJ 
they insist upon conditions, which they were certaiu 
would never be granted? We allow, it was in their 

power to have put a good end to the war, au^ left the 

o 2 
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aatioD in some hope of recovering itself. And tliit} is 
it'hat ve cliarge them with, as answerable to God, tlieir 
country, and posterity ; that tlie bleeding condition of 
tlieir fellow subjects, was a feathci In the balauc^ with 
their private ends. 

When we ofTer to lament the heavy debts and pover- 
ty of the nation, it is pleasant to hear some men answer 
all that can be said, by crying up the power of England, 
tlie courage of England, the inexhaustible riches of En- 
g1;^nd. I have heard a man* very sanguine upon this ^ 
subject, with a good employment for life, and a hundred 
tliousand pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, 
and warranting, that all would go well. This is the 
iity le of men at case, who lay heavy burdens upon other% 
wlilch they would not touch with one of their fingers. 
I have known such people such ill computers, as to iraa- 
giue the many millions in stocks and annuities are so 
much real wcaltli in the nation ; whereas every farthing 
of it is entirely lost to us, scattered in Holland, Germany, 
and Spain ; and the landed men, who now pay the id- #^ 
terest, must at last pay tlie principal. 

Fmulhly, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed as to the low con- 
dition of France, and tlie mighty consequences of our sue* 
cesses. As to the first, it must be confessed, that after the 
battle of Ramillies, the French were so discouraged with 
their frequent losses^ and so impatient for a peace, that 
their king was resolved to comply upon any reasonable 
terms. But, when his subjects were informed of our ex* 
orbitant demands, they grew jealous of his honour, and 
were unanimous to assist him in continuing the war at 
any hazard, rather than submit This fully restored his 
aiHhority ; and the supplies he has received from the 

''iMird Adieu. R 
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Spanish West-Indies, vhich iu all are computed siuce the 
var to amount to four hundred millions of fivres, and all 
in specie, have enabled him to pay his troops. Besides^ 
the moiiej is ^ent in his own coun*r}' ; and he has since 
wa|;|$frvar in the most thiift}- manner, by acting on the 
defenrive : coDipounding ^uih us every campaign for a 
town, irliich costs us fifty times more than it is worth, 
either as to the value or the consequeaces. Then he b 
at no charge for a fleet, farther than providing privateer^ 
srherewitb his subjects carry on a piratical war at their 
4wn expense, and he shares in the proHt ; which has been 
vexy coDsiderabli^ to France, and of infinite disadvantage 
to us, not only by the perpetual losses we have suffered, 
to an immense value, but by the general discouragement 
•f trade, on which m e so much depend. All this con- 
sidered, with the circumstances of that government, 
where the prince is master oi the lives and fortunes of so 
mighty a kingdom, shows that monarch not to be so sunk 
in his aflfairs as we have imagined, and have long flatter- 
ed ourselves with the hopes of."^ 

Those who are against any peace without Spain, seem 
likewise to have been mistaken in judging our victories 
and other successes, to have beeu of greater consequence 
than ihey really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the Dutch 
are immediately put into possession, and we at home 
make bonfires. I have sometimes pitied the deluded 
people, to see them squanderir.g away their fuel to s» 
little purpose. For e^^ ample : what is it to us that Bou- 
chain is taken, about which the warlike politicians of the 
coffee-house make such a clutter ? What though the gar- 
rison surrendered prisoners of war, and in sight of the 

* Here i? another inatance of a sentence finished by a preposition ; 
it would be better arranged thus—* and with the hopes of which we 
have so long flattered ounelves.'' 

o 3 
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enemy ? we are not how in a condition to be fed with 
points of honour. What advantage have we, but that 
of spending three or four millions more to get another 
town for the States, which may open them a new coun- 
try for contributions, and increase the perquiBites^of the 
general. 

In that war of ten years under the late king, when our 
commanders and soldiei-s were raw and unexperienced 
in comparison of what they are at present, we lost battles 
and towns, as well as we gained them of late, since those n 
gentlemen have better leai-ned their trade ; yet we bore ^ 
up then as the French do now : nor was there any thing 
decisive in their successes ; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at last consented to a peace, under which we 
might have been happy enough, if it had not been follow- 
ed by that wise treaty of partition, which revived the 
flame that lias lasted ever since. I see nothing else in 
the modern way of making war, but that the dde which 
can hold out longest will end it with most advantage. In 
such a close country as Flanders, where it is carried on 
by sieges, the army tliat acts offensively is at a much 
greater expense of men and money ; and there is hardly 
a town taken, in the common forms, where the besiegers 
have not the worse of the bargain. I never yet knew a 
soldier, who would not affirm, that any town might be ta- 
ken, if you were content to be at the charge. If you will 
count upon sacrificiiig so much blood and treasure, the 
rest is all a regular, established method, which cannot 
fill. When the King of France, in the times of his gran- 
deur, sat down before a town, his generals and engineers 
would often fix the day when it should sun-ender ; the 
enemy, sensible of all tliis, has for some years past avoid* 
rd a battle,^ where he has so ill succeeded, and taken a 

* This expression admits of ambiguity ; a l^iitlc seeoiii to poiot to 
•C'Die particular cogagcmcnt, instead of battle in general ; the article 
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surer way to consume us, by letting our courage evapo- 
rate against stones and rubbish, and sailHficing a single 
town to a campaign, which he can so much better afford 
to lose, than we to take. 
«. LjMffe those who are so violently against any peace 
without* Spain's being restored to the house of Austria, 
bire not I believe cast their eye upon a cloud gathering 
. >iii the north, which we have helped to raise, and may 

tpiickly break in a storm upon our heads. 
idr* The northern war has been on foot almost ever since 
\j9ar breach with France. The success of it is various; 
but one effect to be apprehended was always the same, 
that sooner or later it would involve us in its conse- 
quences ; and that whenever this happened, let our suc- 
cess be never so great^ against France, from that moment 
France would have the advantage. 

By our guarantee of the treaty of TravendaH, we 
were obliged to hinder the King of Denmark from en- 
gaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that time un- 
derstood by all parties, and so declared even by the Bri- 
tish ministers, that this engagement specially regarded 
Denmark's not assisting King Augustus. But, however, if 
this had not been so, yet our obligation to Sweden stood in 
force by virtue of former treaties with that crown, which 
vere all revived and coBfirmed by a subsequent one con- 
cluded at the Hague by Sir Joseph Williamson and 
Monsieur Lilieuroot, about the latter end of the king's 
reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and oub 
not assisting Sweden was at least as well excused by the 
irar which we were entangled in, as his not contributing 

therefore should be left out, and it should be written ' avoided bat- 
tle.' S. 

* It should be, for r^gsoDS before assigned — * let our saccess be ever 
•0 great.* S. 
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his contingent to the empire, whereof he is a member, was 
excused by the pressures he lay under, having a confe- 
deracy to deal with. 

Id tliis war the King of Sweden was victotious ; and 
whit dangers were we not then exposed to? Wl^atieari 
were we not in ? He marched into Saxony ; and, if he 
had really been in the French interest, might at once 
have put us under the greatest difficulties. But the tor- 
rent turned another way, and he contented himself with 
imposi.ig on his enemy the treaty of Alt Kastadt ; by 
which, King Augustus makes an absolute cession of the 
crown of Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowledges 
Stanislaus ; and then both he, and the King of Sweden, 
join in desiring the guarantee of England and Holland. 
The queen did not indeed give this guarantee in form ; 
but, as a step toward it, the title of king was given to Sta- 
uislaus by a letter from her majesty ; and tlie strongest 
assurances were given to the Swedish minister, in her 
majesty's name, and in a committee of council, that the 
guarantee should speedily be granted ; and that in the 
mean while it was the same thing as if the forms were 
passed. 

In 1 708, King Augustus made the campaign in Flan- 
ders : what measures he might at that time take, or of 
what nature the arguments might be that he made use of, 
Is not known : but immediately after, he breaks through 
ail he had done, marches into Poland, and reassumes the 
crown. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of the em- 
pire might l>e endangered ; and therefore entered into an 
act of guarantee for the neutrality of it. The King of 
Sweden refused, upon sever;il accounts, to submit to the 
terms of this treaty, particularly, because we went out of 
the empire to cover Poland and Jutlapd, but did not gp 
out of it to cover the territories of Sw^co* 
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Let us therefore consider what is our^case at present. 
If tibe King of Sweden return, and get the better, he will 
think himself under no obligation of having any regard 
to the^^ereiib of the allies; but wiU naturally pursue, 
"'^^bcaSdbig to his own expression, his eoemj wherever he 
ftnda hinu In this case, the corps of the neutrality is 
oUged to appose him ; and so we are engaged in a 
Mond war, before the first is ended. 
^ ..If the northern confederates succeed against Sweden* 
shall we be able to preserve the balance of power in 
north, so essential to our trade, as well as in many 
•Bier respects ? what will become of that great support of 
Ae protestaut interest in Germany, which is the footing 
ttat die Swedes now have in the empire ? or who shall 
answer, that these princes, after they have settled the 
north to their minds, may not take a fancy to look soutb- 
wardt,and make our peace with France according to their 
•wagKiiemea? 

And lastly, if the King of Prusda, the Elector of Hano- 
^"ver, and other princes whose dominions lie contiguous 
are forced to draw from those armies which act against 
fPrasce, we must live in hourly expectation of having 
thoae troops recalled, which they now leave with us; 
and this recall may happen in the midst of a siege, or on 
tte eve of a battle. Is it therefore our interest to toil oa 
in a minous war, for an impracticable end, till one of 
these cases shall happen, or get under shelter before the 
storm? 

There is no doubt but the present ministry (provid^ 
Ijhey could get over the obligations of honour and con- 
aciei^se) might find their advantage in advising the con- 
tbuiance of the war, as well as the last did, ahhough not 
in the same degree, afler the kingdom has been so much 
exhausted. Thej^joJght prolong it, till the parliament 
a peace i-ioiiQ in the mean time leave them in AiH 
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possessioD of power. Therefore it is plain, that tlieir 
proceedings at present arc meant to serve their countiy, 
directly against their private interest ; whatever clamour 
may be raised by those, who, for tlie vilest ends^ would 
move heaven and earth to oppose their measures. But 
they think it infinitely better to accept such terms as will 
secure our trade, find a sufficient barrier for the States, 
give reasonable satisfaction to the emperor, and restore 
tlie tranquillity of Europe, although without adding 
Spain to the empiie ; ratlier than go on in a languishing 
way, upon tlie vain expectation of some improbable turn 
for the recovery of that monarchy out of the Bourbon 
family ; and at last, be forced to a worse peace, by some 
of the allies falling ofi^ upon our utter inability to cour 
tinue the war. 

P. S. I have in this edition explained thi*ee or four lines, 
which mention the succession, to take ofl^ if poBriblc, 
all manner of cavil ; though, at the same time, I can- 
not but observe, how ready the adverse party is to 
make use of any objections, even such as destroy their 
own principles. I put a distant case of tlic possibility, 
that our succession, through extreme necessity, might 
be changed by the legislature in future ages ; and it is 
pleasant to hear those people quarelling at this, who 
profess themselves for changing it as often as they 
please, and that even without the consent of tlie e^.- 
tire legislature. 
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AN 

APPENDIX 

TO THE 

CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES * 

" >'2ul eit aliad in fctdere, nin ct pia et cterna pax fit." 

CicxBO, pro C. BalSg. 

Jan. 16. 1712-13. 

I BEGIN to think, that though perhaps there may be 
aeveral veiy exact maps of Great Britain to be had at 
the shops in Amsterdam or the Hague ; and some Aaa- 
ing genii in that country can, it may be, look out the 
most remarkable places in our island, especially those 
upon the seacoast or near it, as Fortsnouth, Cfaaihamj 
Torbav. and the like ; vet it is hishly necessary, that 
*'* Chan)*jerlaiae's Present State." or some other good 
book of that sort Tvere carefully translated into Dutch, 
fw ifc=T/i7i illui^trissimcrum orJinum. or with anv other 

m 

sounding and pompous title, only signifying, tliat it "was 
done for the use of oiu- Jiood allies, and to set iliem righe 
in the nature of our government, constitution, and laws ; 
with \^ hich they do not appear to be so well acquainted 
as mlirht be expected. I am sensible that as things now 
stand, if a manifesto or memorial should be sent them, 
humbly representing to theii- high mightinesses, thai 
Great Britain is an independent monarchy, governed by 
its own laws : that the queen is supreme over all orders 

^ ** I gave the ExaxlDer a hiiit about this prorogation ; and to 
praife the queen for her teoHernes! to the Dntch. in giving them rtiU 
more time to f jbmit. R wited tAe occasion at pretest.'' Jcrre^I tc 
g-.eUa. Jan. 15, 1713^13. N. 
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of the realm : that uo other prince, prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, has, or ou^ht to have, any authority and juris- 
dictioD over us : that where the queen, lords, and com- 
mouB, solemnly consent, it is a law ; and where the col- 
lective body of the peo[)le agree, it is the sense of the 
nation : that the making war and peace is the prero^- 
tive of the crown ; and that all alliances ai'c to be observ- 
ed only so far as they answer the ends for which they 
were made : in such a case, it is not unlikely but the 
Amsterdam Gazette, or some other paper in the Seven 
Provinces, would immediately answer all this, by pul> 
licly proK^stinff, that it came from the Jacobites and 
frencbifif'd ln«;]ifiiers, and therefore ought not to be ad- 
mitted as genuine : for of late, th:it celebrated writer, 
and two or three of his seconds, have undertaken to tell 
us poor Britons, who are our best subjects, and how we 
eught to behave ourselves toward our allies. So that in 
this unhappy juncture, I do not see when we shall come 
to a right undorstandlng. On tlie other hand, suppose 
ne agreed to give tliem the precedence, and left tic first 
proposal for overtures of accommodation to their manage- 
ment; this perhaps might quickly bring us to be better 
acquainted. Let them, therefore, lay aside all clumsy 
pretences to address ; tell us no more of former battles, 
i^ieges, and glories ; nor make love to us in prose, and 
extol our beauty, our fortune, and their own passion for 
us, to the stars : hut let them come roundly to the busi- 
ucvs, and in plnin terms give us to understand, that the j 
will not recognize any other government in Great Bri- 
tain, but whiggarchy only : that thry treated with us as 
such, and are not obliged to acknowledge a usurped 
power, called a monarchy, to whicJ? ihey are utter ?tT n- 
g/ \v : that thf-y have a just den^a-: » upon us ever s*.ce 
til'' rrvolution; ;vhicl: is a piTi 'fl^ji.t for their inteipo- 
slug, wli4:iiever {A>p€;i-y and arbitrary power are coming in 
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upon 118^ nrhkh at present thej are informed by tlieir 
friends u our ca^ .- and besides, they are advised by able 
counsel, that we are onlj tenants for life ; and they, be- 
Wf^ meauoned in the cutail, are obli^ to have a watch- 
U eje over us, and to see that neither waste nor dilapi- 
datioD be done upon the premiaes. If all this be not the 
case, and a true state of the controversy, as I heartily 
bope it 15 not, I leave any rational creature, pick hire 
where you will between tlie Danube and Ganges, to 
. judge of the following remonstrance. 

A war is undertaken by several potentates in coi> 
juDCtiou, upon certain causes arid conditions, plainly ex- 
pressed in writing called " The Grund Aliiance/" This 
war is cairied on witli success; the enemy cflers to treat, 
and proposes to satisfy all the just demands of the seve- 
ral parties eug^sred against them. Great Britain makes 
her claim, so do^s Portugal ; and both are fully satisfied. 
The Dutch produce their barrier of Gertniydeiibeig; 
and are assuretl tliey sliall have it, except two or three 
places at most. Savoy and Prussia have more th^n ever 
they asked. Only the emperor will have all Spain, con- 
trary to the reasons upon which his brother *s reuuncia^ 
lioa was founded, and in dirrct viclation of a fuixiamen- 
tal maxim, '' The balance of power :" so that he would 
involve us in a second war, and a new, "* Graud Alli- 
ance," under pretence of observing the old one. Thi^ 
in short, b the case ; and yet, after all the bloodshed, 
expense, and labour, to coni;>a.ss tlu se great ends, though 
her Bi-itannic 3Iajesly finds by expri knee that every 
Iptentate in the Graiul Alliance, excejt lierself, has ac- 
tobdly broke it every year; though slio stands {>ossessed 
of an uuiloubted right to make peace and wai*; though 
she has procured for her allies all that she was obliged 
to by treaty ; though her two houses of parliament hum- 
Wy entreat her to finish the great work; though her 
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people with one voice admire and congratulate tlic wise 
steps she has taken, and cry aloud to her to defer their 
happiness no longer; though some of the allies, and one 
or two of the provinces, have declared for peace, aud het. 
majesty's domestic enemies dread it as the utter down« 
fal of their faction ; yet still the blessing depends, and 
expectation is our lot. The menacing pensionary has 
scmplcs : he desires time to look out for sometliiug to 
demand : there are a dozen or two of petty princes, who 
want silk stockings, and lace round their hats : we must 
stay till the second part of Denain comet upon the stage;, 
and squire South promises to go directly to Madrid, tlie 
next time we shew liim the way thither. 

Her majesty is all goodness and tenderness to her peo- 
ple and her allies. A brighter example of piety could 
not adorn the life of her royal grandfather, whose solemn 
anniversary we must shoitly celebrate. She has now 
prorogued the best parliament that ever assembled in 
her reign f and respited her glory, and the wishes, pray- 
ers, and wants of her people, only to give some of her 
allies an opportunity to think of the returns they owe 
her, and tiy if there be such things as gratitude, justice^ 
or humanity, in Europe. This conduct of her majesty 
is without parallel. JVever was so great afcondescension 
made to the unreasonable clamours of an insolent fac- 
tion, now dwindled to the most contemptible circumstan- 
ces. It is certainly high time they should begin to me- 
ditate other measures, unless they vainly imagine the 
government must part with both its attributes of mercy 
and justice, till they are pleased to be dutiful and obe- 
dient. What ill-grounded hopes and expectations they 
have underhand administered to any of the allies, is not 
worth my while to inquire ; since, whatever they are, 
they must come attended with tlie blackest treason and 
ingratitude^ The Dutch have the least reaaoD in the 
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world to rely on such a broken reed; aod after haying 
floleranlv promised to conform themselves to her majesty's 
wisdom, and depend on her conduct, which is the lan- 
guage of their latest professions, such clandestine ma- 
tegement would folly deserve aU those appellations, with 
which the writings of the whigs'aie so richly embeUi^- 

ed. 

After all, when her majesty and her subjects have 
waited one period more, and affixed a new date to their 
wishes and their patience; since peace is the only end 
of every alliance and since all that we fought Ux is 
}'ielded up by die enemy, in justice to her prerogative, 
to her pariiament, and her people, the desirable blesaii^ 
will, no doubt, be readied out -to us : our happiness will 
not be put off till they who have ill-will at us can find 
time and power to prevent it. AU that a stubborn ally 
can then expect, is. time to come in^ and accept those 
terms which himself once thought reasonable. The pre- 
sent age will soon taste the sweets of such conduct; and 
posterity as higlily applaud it. Only they who now rail 
and calumniate, uill do so still, and who are disposed to 
sive even' thins the same treatmedt which makes for 
our safety and welfare, and spoils their game of disorder 
and confusion. 

It is true, the present stagnation of aftairs is account- 
ed for another way ; andibfi party give out, that France 
begins to draw back, and vimld explain several articles 
upon us : but the authors of tfaJs forgery know veiy well 
I do not miscall it ; and are conscious to the crimina)L 
reasons why it is with so much industry bandied about 
>;FMBce rather enlarges her t^ers, than abates or recedes 
from them: so ffiippy are we in finding ourmost invete- 
rate and ungenerous enemies within our own bowek! 
The whigs. according to custom, may chuckle and so- 
lace themselves with the yisionaiy hagKs^ §(.comiog mis- 
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chief; and imagine they are ^own formidable, because' 
they are to be humoured in their extrava^uccs, aud to 
be paid for their perverseness. Let them go on to glory 
in their projected schemes of government, and the blessed 
effects they have produced in the world. It was. not 
enough for them to m^ke obedience tlic duty of the sove- 
veign, but this obedience must at length be made passive ; 
and that nonresistance may not wholly vanish from 
among the virtues, since the subject is weary of it, they 
would fairly make it over to their monarch. The com- 
pact between prince and people is supposed to be mutu- 
al ; but grand alliances arc, it seems, of another nature : 
a failure in one party dees not disengage the rest; they 
are tied up and entangled so long as any doe confede- 
rate adheres to the negative; and we are not allowed to 
make use of the Polish argument, and plead non loquitor. 
But these artifices are too thin to \\M. : they arc the cob- 
webs which the faction have spun out of the last dregs of 
then* poison, made to be swept away with tlie unneces- 
sary animals who contrived them. Their tyranny is at 
an end ; and their niin very near : I can only advise 
them to become their fall, like Caesar, and " die with 
decencv." 
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